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DEDICATION, 



TO 

• BENJAMIN VAUGHAN, Es(u 

DEAR SIR, 

These Leftures were formerly ad- 
dreffed to you as a pupil ; and I (hall think 
myfelf happy if what you lay you heard with 
pleafurc formerly, do not difappoint you now ; 
which is often the cafe with the objefts of 
our fond admiration in younger years. Con- 
fider, however, that thefe Leftures were 
not intended for proficients but for Jludents^ 
unfurniflied with the very rudiments of hif* 
toric^l and political knowledge, and that you 
attended them at the age of fixteen. 

A % With 



IV DEDICATION, 

With this allowance, it may give you plea-* 
fure (as the motto from my favourite- Latin 
poet exprefles it) to go over the ground you 
have formerly trodden. Remember, then, that 
you are now to read for arhufement^ and not 
for inJirudiion\ and I fliall be happy if the 
fcenes which I may bring to your recollec- 
tion give you as much fatisfaftion as they' do 
me. For I never experience greater, than 
when 1 find young men of ability formed to 
virtue, and ufefulnefs in life, under my in- 
flrudionSf 

•My obligations to your father, to yourfelf, 
and to the whole of your large and refpeft- 
able family, will always be a fubjeft of pleat- 
ing recolledlion to me ; and this is a circum- 
fiance that greatly heightens the fatisfaftion J 
have in fubfcribing myfelf on this pccalion, 

Dear SiR, 

Your afFedionate Friend, 



BiRMiKCHAM. L PRIESTLEY. 

Jan. 1, 1788. ^-^ 



At the requeft of many of my former pu- 
pils, 1 now publifh the heads of the LeBurei 
9n Hijiory and general Policy^ which I com* 
pofed for their ulc when 1 was tutor at War*- 
rington, and which I promifed to do when I 
publirtied my Kjfay on f he frfl Principles of 
Government. I prefix to them an EJfay on a 
Courje of liberal Education for civil and aSiive 
Life^ which has been long out of print, and 
which will no more accompany my Mifcella^ 
, neous Obfervations relating to Education. It 
will be very evident that it has a much nearer 
connexion with thefe kifiures, which were 
compofed in purfuance of the ideas which I 
have there enlarged upon. The following 
circumftance gave birth to them both. 

On my accepting the office of Tutor in the 
Languages and Belles Lettres in that academy, 
I found that the far greater part of the ftu- 
dents were young gentlemen defigned for Civil 
and aftive life, whereas the courfe of ftudy, 
as in all other places of liberal education, was 
almoft intirely adapted to the learned profef 
Jionsi and it o:curred to me that, befide the 

A 3 ledures 



le£lures which they had been ufcd to attend^ 
other courfes might be introduced, which 
would bring them acquainted with fuch 
branches of knowledge as would be of more 
immediate ufe to them when they fhould 
come into life* With this view I planned 
and compofed three courfes, one on hijlory in 
general^ another on the hijiory of England^ and 
a third on the laws and conjiitution of England^ 
fyllabufes of which will be feen in my former 
EJfay on Education. 

The publication of Blackflonc^s Commenta-- 
ries^ and of Sullivan^ s Law LeSfures^ has 
made it unneceflary to publifli the third of 
thefe courfes, and Henry^s Hijlory of England 
has fuperljbded the fecond, though my plans 
will be feen to be, in feveral refpefts, more 
comprehenfive than theirs, efpecially than that 
of Dr. Blackftone. But no publication that I 
have. yet feen will probably be thought to fu- 
perfede thtf leftures contained in thefe vo- 
lun)es. For befide what relates to hijlory^ I 
endeavoured to bring into it as many articles 
of mifcellaneous knowledge as I could, in order 
to enlarge the minds of young men, and to 
give them liberal views of many important 
8 fubjeds. 



fubjei^s, and fuch as could not fo well be 
brought before them'Sn any other courfe. 
^ So far, therefore, was I from endeavouring 
to keep ftridly to the title which I firft gave 
thefe lectures, viz. on Hi/lory^ that I ftudiedi 
to exceed thofe bounds as much as, with any 
propriety, I poflibly could ; and I foon found 
that, under the head of obje&s of attention to 
an hijlorian^ or a reader of hiftory, I could 
eafily bring the very important fubjedl of ge-^ 
neral policy^ or an account. of thofe things 
which principally contribute to render the 
great focieties of mankind happy, numerous, 
and fecure, with which young men of for- 
tune cannot be too well acquainted. The 
reader muft not, however, expeft to find any 
thing more than the outline of this branch of 
knowledge. For general principles are all that 
can be taught at a place of education. The 
details of things muft be left to men*s re-, 
fearches afterwards. Through the whole I 
hope I have kept in mind, that the moft im- 
portant ' objedl of education is to form the 
minds of youth to virtue; and therefore I 
have made a point of omitting no fair oppor- 
tunity of introducing fuch obfervations . and 
reflexions as appeared Oo me to have that 
A 4 tendency. 
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tendency, cfpccially at the beginning and the 
dofe of the courfe. 

I muft alfo remind the reader, that all he 
is to expeft from thefe Icftures is a judicious 
feleftion, and arrangement, of the knowledge 
that was to be collefted from books which 
were extant at the time when they v/ere com- 
pofed. Many of the obfervations, however, 
are, as far as I know, original ; but, at this 
diftance of time, it is not in my power to dif- 
tinguifh thofe that are fo from thofe which I 
collefted from other writers. I cannot in all 
cafes even diflinguifti my own compofition 
froni the extrafts which I made from the 
works of others; and not having at firft any 
intention of publifhing thefe Ledlures, I neg- 
lected tatake notes of the books that Iquoted* 
But this is of little confequence to the reader ; 
it being fufficient for him if the /a^s may be 
depended upon, and the obfervations juft. It 
will be found, however, that I have enlarged 
this courfe fince the fyllabus of it was firft 
printed, with many valuable articles, coUed- 
ed from works which have been publifhed 
fmce, efpecially Dr. Smith on the Wealth of 
Nations^ and Stuarfs Principles of Political 
(Economy ; aiid my wifti is, that by the illuf- 

tration 
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tration of fome general principles in fuch 
works as thefe, I may excite in youth a de- 
lire to become better acquainted with them. 

Thefe ledures will be found to be of very 
unequal lengths, and the reafon of this will 
not always appear. But this circumftance is 
of little confequence, either to the reader, or 
to any perfon who may think proper to make 
ufe of them in his own leduring. My me- 
thod, as in all my other ledures, was to read 
the text, and illuftrate it by a familiar addrefs, 
queftioning the pupils very particularly on the 
fubjedl of the former lefture before I pro- 
ceeded to a new one ; and on fome of the fub- 
jefts I h?ippened to have much more to fay to 
them, and to inquire of thern, than on others. 
Alfo, in going over the lefturesa fecond time, 
1 paid little regard to the divifions I had firft 
made, but took in more or lefs matter, as I 
found convenient at the time; and this I 
would advife other lefturers to do. 

The only courfe of ledures, compofed and 
delivered while I was at Warrington, that I 
have any thoughts of publifhing befide this, 
is one on the ^theory of Language and Univerfal 
Grammar y which was printed -for the ufe of 
the ftudents, but not publifhed. If this be 

done 
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done at all, it will be in conjundion with the : 
additions that Dr. Kippis made to it, when he :;^ 
did tne the honour to make it his text-book at - 
the Academy in Hoxton. This joint work I '; ;"i.*;w 
wifh to remain as a monument of our friend- \^^? //? 
(hip, and efpecially of the gratitude I owe him ^^-^i 
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for his kindnefs to me in a period in which I V^j^^i^J^ 
wanted a friend. He and Dr. Benfon were ;^3S '"^ 
fome of the firft whom I could truly place in 
that clafs. 

The leftures on Oratory and Criticifmi 
which I compofed at Warrington^ have been 
fome time before the Public. In them I have 
made great ufe of Dr. Hartley's do<Slrine of 
affociation of ideas^ which appears to me to 
. fupply an eafy folution of almoft all the diffi- /.U- :*• 
culties attending this curious fubie<9:, and . ^iiif^ 
gives us folid maxims, inftead of arbitrary .3^^/;:V 
fancy. In this extenfive application of the .j^/-^?;'! 
doftrine of affociation to the bufinefs of criti- ^^i;-:'- 
cifm, I think I have fome claim to merit, 'i^Kr^A. 

! ±.'1 -1" 
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fe S S A V 

^H A COURSE or 

LIBERAL EDUCATION 

tOR CIVIL AND ACTIVE LIFE; 
^lR8t P^BLISHiP ill I764« 

It feenis to be a defe£t in our prefent fyfi 
tern bf public cducatiori, that a proper courfc 
df iludies is not provided for gehtlemeh whd 
are defigned to fill the principal ftaitions of 
'a£iive lifiy diftiiift from thofc which arc 
adapted to the iedrwd prqfejjtotts. We have 
hardly any medium between an education 
for the cdunting-houfe, confiftirig of writings 
arithmetic, and merchants*-accounts^ and a 
method of inftitution in the abftrad fciencesi 
fo that we have nothing liberal, that is 
worth the attention of gentlemen^ whofc 
views neither of thefc two oppofite plans may 
fuit. 
Vol. I. B Formerly^ 
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I 

Formerly^ none but the clergy were thought 
to have any occafiou for learning. It was 
natural, therefore, that the whole plan of 
education, from the grammar- fchool to the 
finifhing at the univerfity^ fhould be calcu- 
lated for their ufe. If a few other perfons, 
who vt^cre not defigned for holy orders, of- 
fered themfelves for education, it could not 
be expe£led that a courfe of ftudies (hould be 
provided for them only. And, indeed, as 
all thofe perfons who ftiperintended the bu-* 
finefs of education were of the clerical order^ 
and had themfelves been taught nothing but 
the rhetoric, logic, and fchooUdivinity^ or civil 
law, which comprized the whole compafs of 
human learning for feveral centuriea, it could 
not be expected that they ftioijld entertains 
larger, or more liberal, views of education 5 
^nd am lefs, that they ihould ftrike out a 
courfe of ftudy, for the ufe of men wha 
were univerfally thought to have no need of 
ftudy ; and, of whom, few were fo fenfible 
of their own wants as to defire any fuch ad** 
vantage* 

Befides, in thofe days, the great ends of 

human fociety feem to have been but little 

underftood. Men of the greateft rank, for- 

3 ' tune, 
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ttine^ and influence^ and who took the lead 
in all the affairs of ftate^ had no idea of the 
great objects of wife and extenfive policy; 
and therefore could never apprehend that any 
fund of knowledge was requifite for the moft 
eminent ftations in the community. Few 
perfons imagined what were the true Iburcea 
of wealth, power^ and happinefs in a nation* 
Commerce was little underftood, or even at-* 
tended to} and fo (light was the conne£kioii 
of the different nations of Europe, that ge* 
neral politics were very contracted* And 
thus, men's views being narrow, little pre- 
vious furniture of mind was requifite to con- 
duit them4 

The confcqiiende of all this was^ thdt the 
advances which were made to a more peffedt 
and improved ftate of fociety were very flow ; 
and the prefent happier ftate of things was 
brought about, rather by an accidental con- 
currence of circumftances, than by any ef- 
forts of humah wifdom and forefight* We 
lee the hand of Divine Providence in thofe 
revolutions which have gradually given a 
happier turn to affairs, while men have been 
the paflive and blind inftruments of their own 
felicity* * - 

B z But 
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But the (ituatioh of things at prefent it 
vaftly difFerent from what it was two or three 
centuries ago. The objefts of human atten- 
tion are prodigioufly multiplied; the connex^ 
ions of dates are extended ; a refledion upon 
our prefcnt advantages, and the ftcps by whieh 
we have arrived to the degree of power and 
happinefs we now enjoy, has (hown us the 
true fources of them; and fo thoroughly 
awakened are all the ftates of Europe to a 
fenfe of their true interefts, that we arc con- 
vinced, the fame fupine inattention with which 
afiairs were formerly conduded is no longer 
iafe; and that, without fuperior degrees of 
wifdom and vigour in political meafures, every 
thing we have hitherto gained will infallibly 
be loft, and be quickly transferred to our 
more intelligent and vigilant neighbours. In 
this critical pofture of affairs, more lights, 
and fuperior induftry, are requifite, both to 
minifters of flatc, and to all perfons who have 
any influence in fchemes of public and na- 
tional advantage ; and confequcntly a difFerent 
and a better furniture of mind is requifite to be 
brought into the bufmefs of life. 

This is certainly a call upon lis to examine 
the ftate of education in this country, and to 

confider 
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confider how thofe years are employed which 
men pafs previous to their entering into the 
world : for upon this their future behaviour, 
and fuccefs, muft, in a great meafure, depend, 
A tranfition, which is not eafy, can never 
be made with advantage ; and therefore it is 
certainly our wifdom to contrive, that the 
ftudies of youth (hould tend to fit them for 
the buiinefs of manhood ; and that the objedls 
of their attention, and turn of thinking in 
younger life, (hould not be too remote from 
the deftined employment of their riper years# 
If this be not attended to, they muft necef- 
farily be mere novices upon entering the great 
world, be almoft unavoidably embar raffed in 
their condud, and, after all the tin^e and 
expenoe beftpwed upon their education, be 
indebted to a feries of blunders for the moft 
ufeful knowledge they will ever acquire. 

In what manner foever thofe gentlemen 
who are not of any learned profeflion, but 
who, in other capacities, have rendered the 
moft ipiportanl: fervices to their country, 
came by that knowledge which made them 
capable of it, I appeal to themfelves, whether 
any confiderable (hare of it was acquired till 
sifter they had fini(hed their ftudies at the 
B 3 univerfity. 
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univcrfity. So remote is the general courfis 
of ftudy at places of the moft liberal educatioa 
among us from the bufinefs of civil lifcy tha^ 
many gentlemen, who have had the moft li- 
beral education their country could dfibrd^ 
have looked upon the real advantage of fuch 
an education as very problematical, and have 
cither wholly difpenfed with it in their owu 
children; or, if they have fent their fons 
through the ufual circle of the fchools, it 
has been chiefly through the influence of 
cuftom and fafhion, or with a view to theip 
forming connexions which might be ufeful 
to thejn in future life. This appears by the 
iittle folicitude they ihow ftbout their fons 
being grounded ;n thofe fciences, in which 
they themfelvcs might poflibly have bee^ 
confiderable proficients, when they appliecl 
to them; but which, from their being fo- 
reign to the bufinefs of life in which they were 
afterwards engaged, ^hey have now wholly 
forgotten. 

Indeed, the fevere and proper difcipline of 
a grammar- fchool is become a common (opio 
of ridicule; and few young gentlemen, except 
thofe who are defigned for fome of the \^2lvi\^ 
c4 ^profcflions, are m^<lc to fubmit to the 

rigovirs 
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rigours of it^ And it is manifeft, that when 
no foun(}ation is laid in a grammatical know- 
ledge of the learned languages (which, in 4 
large or public fchool, cannot be done with'!- 
out very ftrid difcipline, and a (were applir 
cation on the part both of the mafter and 
fcholar) youth can be but ill qualified to re- 
ceive any advantage from m univerfity edur 
cation. Young gentlemep themfclyes fo fre^ 
quently hear the learning which is taught in 
Schools and univerfities ridiculed, that they 
often make themfelves eafy with giving a 
very fuperficial attention to it ; concluding^ 
from the turn of converfation in the company 
they generally f^ll i^to, and which they ex- 
peft to keep, that a few years will confound 
Jill diftindion of learned and unlearned, and 
make it impoflible to be known whether a 
man had ipiprpved his time at the univerfity 
pr not. 

Thefe evils certainly call for redrefs ; and 
let a perfon be reckoned a prpjedor, a yifion- 
jiry, or whatever any body pleafes, that mai^ 
is a friend of hi§ country whp obferves, and 
endeavours to fupply, any defedls in the me- 
thods of educating youth* A well-meaning 
i»i4 ^ fe^fible man may be m^ft^ken, but a 

8 i goo4 
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good intention, efpecially if it be not wholly 
unaccompanied with good fenfe, ought tq 
be exempted from cenfure. What has oc-? 
curred to me upon this fubje£t I fhall, with? 
out any farther apolpgy, propofe to my feK 
low-citizens, and fellow-tutors, hoping that 
it will meet with a candid reception* It is 
true, V I can boaft no long or extenfive experi^ 
cnce in the bufinefs of education, but I have 
not been a mere fpedlator in this fcene; 
which> I hope, may exempt me from the 
ridicule and contempt which have almoft ever 
fallen upon the fcheme of thofc perfons who 
have written only from their clofets, and, 
without any experience, have raftily attempt- 
ed to handle this, fubjed, in which, of all 
others, experiments only ought to guide 
theory ; upon which hardly any thing worth 
^ttendiijg to can be advanced a priori; and 
where the greateft geniufes, for want of exr 
perience, have been tlie greateft vifionaries ; 
laying fchpmes the leaft capable of being re- 
fluced to praftice, or the moft abfurd if they 
pad been puf in pradtice. 

Let \t be remembered, that the difficulty 
under prefent confideration is, how to fill up 
^/ith advantage thofc years which immediate-7 
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\y precede a young gentleman^s engaging ia 
thofe higher fpheres of aftive life in whicli 
he is deftined to move. Within the depart* 
ments of a^he iife^ I fuppofe to be compre^ 
hended all thofe flations in which a man^s 
conduft will confiderably afFedl the liberty 
and the property of his countrymen, and the 
riches, the ftrength, and the fecurity of hi? 
country ; the firft and moft important ranks 
of which are filled by gentlemen of large 
property, who have themfelves the greateft 
intereft in the fate of their country, and who 
are within the influence ef an honourable 
ambition to appear in the character of ma- 
giftrates and legiflators in the ftate, or of 
ftanding near the helm of affairs, and guid? 
ing the fecrct fprings of government. 

The profeffion of Law, alfo, certainly 
jsomes within the above defcription of civil 
and adlive life, if a man hope to be any thing 
more than a praftifing attorney; the profef- 
iion of arms^ tpo, if a gentleman have any 
expectation of arriving at the higher ranks 
of military preferment; and the bufinefsof 
jnerchandife, if we look beyond the fervile 
drudgery of the warehoufe or counting-houfe. 
Divines and phyficians I confider to be inte- 
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refted in this fubjeAy only as gentlemen and 
general fcholars, or as perfons who cx>nverfe, 
and have influence, with gentlemen engaged 
in adkive life, without any particular view to 
their refpeftive profeflions. 

That the pareots and friends of young 
gentlemen deftined to a£l in any of thefe in{i^ 
portant fpheres, may not think a liberal edu- 
cation unneceflary to them, and that the 
young gentlemen themfelves may enter with 
ipirit into the enlarged views of their fricnda 
an^ tutors; I would humbly propofe fome 
new articles of academical inftrudion, fuch 
fis have a nearer and more evident connexioa 
with the bufkiefs of aftive life, and which ^ 
may therefore bid fairer to engage the atten- 
tion, and roufe the thinking powers, of 
young gentlemen of an aftive genius. The 
fubjcds I would recomnjend are civil hisi 
TORY, and more efpecially, the important 
objedls of civil policy; fuch as the theory 
of laws, government, manufadtures, com- 
merce, naval force, &c. with whatever may 
be demonftrated from hiftory to have contri- 
buted to the flouriflling ftate of nations, tq 
rendering a people happy and populous at 
home, and formidable Jjbroad ; together with 

tbof« 
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thofe articles of previous information without 
which it is impoilible to underftand the na« 
ture» connexions^ and mutual influences of 
thofe great objefts. 

To. give a clearer idea of the fubjeifts I 
would propofe to the ftudy of youth at places 
of public and liberal education, I have fub« 
joined plans of three diftinft courfes of lee* 
tures, which, I apprehend, may be fubfer- 
vient to this defign, divided into fuch por^ 
tions as^ experience has taught me, may bQ 
conveniently difcufled in familiar ledures of an 
hour eachf 

The firft courfe is on the study of his^ . 
TORY in general, and in its moft extenfive 
fenfe. It will be feea to confift of fuch ar-» 
tides as tend to enable a young gentlemaa 
to read hiftory with underftanding, and fo 
reap the rnqft valuable fruits of that engaging 
ftudy. I (hall not go over the particulars of 
the courfe in this place : let the fy Uabus fpeak 
for itfelf. I^t it only be obferved, that my 
view was, not ixierely to mal^e hiftory intel-r 
Ugible to perfoiis who may choofe to read it 
for their amufement j but principally, to fa- 
cilitate its fubferviency to the higheft ufes to 
which it 9aa he applied; to contribute to its 

forming 
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forming the able ftatefman, and the intellU 
gent and ufeful citizen. It is true, that this 
is compriiing a great deal more than the title 
of the courfe will fuggeft* But under the 
head of obje&s of attention to a reader of hif- 
tory^ it was found convenient to difcufs the 
principal of thofe fubjefts which every gen* 
tleman of a liberal education is expeded tq 
vnderfland, though they do not generally fall 
under any divifion of the fcienoes in a courfe of 
academical education: and yet, without a 
competent knowledge of thefe fubjeds, no 
perfon can be qualified to ferve his country 
except in the loweft capacities. 

This coupfe of leftuFes, it is alfo prefumed, 
will be found to contain a comprehcnfivc 
lyftem of that kind of knowledge which is 
peculiarly requifite to gentlemen who intend 
to travel. For, fiiice the great object of 
attention to a reader of hiftory, and to a 
gentleman upon his travels, are evidently the 
fame, it muft be of equal fervice to them 
both, to have their importance, aud mutual 
influences, pointed out to them. 

It will likewile be evident to any perfon 
who infpefts this fyllabus, that the fubjedt of 
COMMERCE has by no meai^s been overlooked. 

A«4 
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And it is hoped, that when thofe gentlemen^ 
who are intended to ferve themfelves and 
their country in the refpe^lable character of 
merchants, have heard the great maxims of 
commerce difcuffed in a fcientifical and con-*. 
ne£ted manner, as they defcrvc, they will not 
eafily be influenced by notions adopted in a 
random and haily manner, and from fuperfi<» 
cial views of things : whereby they mighty 
other wife, be induced to enter into meafures 
feemingly painful at prefent, but in the end 
prejudicial to their country, and to them« 
felves and their pofterity, as members of it. 

The next courfe of ledures, the plan of 
which is briefly delineated, is upon the 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, and is defigned to be 
an exemplification of the manner of ftudying 
hiflory recommended in the former courfe ; 
in which the great ufes of it are Ihown, and 
the aftual progrefs of every important obje<ft 
of attention diftindly marked, from the 
earlieft accounts of the ifland to the prefent 
time* 

To make young gentlemen ftill more tho* 
roughly acquainted with their own country, 
a third courfe of lectures (in connexion with 
the two others) is fubjoined, viz» on its pri* 

SENT 
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SENT CONSTITUTION AND LAW9. But the 

particular ufcs of thcfe two courfes of leftures 
need not.be pointed olit here, as thej. aroi 
iuificidntly explained in the introdu&ory 
addrefles prefixed to each of fhem^ 

That an acquaintance with the fubje£ts of 
thefe lediires is Calculated to form the {latef« 
inan, the military commander, the lawyer^ 
the merchant, and the accompliihed country 
gentleman, cannot be difputedn The princi** 
pal obje£tion that may be made to this fcheme, 
is" the introdu£Uon of thefe fubjedts into 
academies, and fubmitting them to the txz* 
mination of youth, of the age at which they 
are ufually fent to fuch places of education. 
It will be faid by fome, that thefe fubjefts are 
too deep, and too intricate, for their tender 
age and weak intellects ; and that, after all, it 
can be no more than an outline of thefe great 
branches of knowledge that can be communi-^ 
cated to youth* 

To prevent being mifunderflogd, let it be 
obferved, that I would not propofe that this 
courfe of ftudies (hould be entered upon by a 
young gentleman till he be fixteen or fevcn* 
teen years of age, or at leaft, and only in Ibmc 
particular cafes, fifteen years ; at which time 

of 
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of life, it is well known to all perfons concern-* 
cd in the education of youth, that their fst'^ 
culties have attained a confiderable degree of 
ripenefsv and that, by proper addrefs, they arc 
as capable of entering into any fubjeft of fpe* 
culation as they ever will be. What is there 
in iny of the fubjedls mentioned above, whicb 
requires more acutenefs, or compreheniiooy 
than algebra^ geometry^ logic, or metaphy^ 
iics ; to which fludents are generally made ta 
apply about the fame age ? 

And if it be only an outline of political and 
commercial knowledge, &c. that can be ac-^ 
quired in the method I propofe ; let it be 6b^ 
ferved, that it is nothing more than the rudi* 
ments of any fcience which can be taught in 
a place of education. The matter of fcience 
is a charadtfer of which nothing more than the 
outline is ever drawn at an Academy, or the 
Univcrfity. It is never finiflied but by affi- 
duous and long-continued application after- 
wards. And fuppofing that only the firft 
rudiments, the grand, plain, and leading 
maxims of policy, with refpeft to arts, arms, 
commerce^ &c# be communicated to a young 
gentleman, if they be fuch maxims as he is 
really deftined to purfue in life, is it not 

' better 
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better that he have fome knowledge of thetii 
communicated earlyv and at a time when it is 
lil^ely to make the deepeft and moft kfting 
impreflton, than to be thrown inter the 
practice without any regular theory at all ? 
It is freely acknowledged, that the man of 
buiinefs is not to be finifhed at an academy,' 
any more than the man of fcience; This 
charafker is" not the child of inftrudion and 
theory only ; but, on the other hand, neither 
is it the mere offspring of practice without 
inftrti£tion. And, certainly, if a knowledge 
of thefe fubjefts be of any ufe^ the earlier 
they are attended to (after a perfon be capable 
of attending to them to any purpofe) and the 
more regular is the method in which they 
are taught, the greater chance there is for 
their being thoroughly underftood* 

When fubjefts which have a connexion 
are explained in a regular fyftem^ every article 
is placed where the moft light is rcfledked 
upon it from the neighbouring fubjeds; 
The plaineft things are difcuffed iu the firft 
place^ and are made to ferve as axioms, and 
the foundation of thofe which are treated of 
afterwards. Without this regular method of 
Audying the elements of any fcience, it feems 

impoflible 
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impoffible ever to gain ^ clear and comprc- 
henfive view of it» But after a regular 
inftitution, any particular part of a plan of 
inftruftion may be' enlarged at any time, with 
cafe, and without confufion. With how 
much more eafe and diftinftnefs would a 
perfon be able to deliver himfelf upon any 
fubjed of policy, or commerce, who had had 
every thing belonging to it explained to him 
in its proper connexion, than another perfon 
of equal abilities, who (hould only have con* 
fidered the fubjeA in a random manner, read- 
ing any treatife that might happen to fall in 
his way, or adopting his maxims from the 
company he might accidentally keep, and, con* 
fequently, liable to be impofed upon by the 
interefted views with which men very often 
both write and fpeak. For thefe are fubjeds, 
on which almoft every writer or fpeaker is to 
be fufpe£ted ; fo much has party and intereft 
to do with every thing relating to them. 

Since, however, thefe fubjefts do enter 
into all fenfible converfation, efpecially with 
gentlemen engaged in civil life, it is a cir- 
cumftance extremely favourable to the fludy 
of them, that converfation will come greatly 
in aid of the le£tures the young gentlemen 

Vol. I. C hear 
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hear upon them. It cannot fail to roufe their 
attention, and increafe their application to their 
ftudies, when they hear the fubjefts of them 
difcufled by their fathers, and the elder part 
of their friends and acquaintance, for whofe 
underftanding and turn of thinking they have 
conceived a great efteem. They will liften 
with greater attention to grave and judicious 
perfons, and become much more fond of 
their company, when they are able to under- 
ftand their conVerfation, and to enter occa- 
fionally into it ; when they can fay, that fuch 
a fentiment, or faft, was advanced in their 
ledures, and that one of their fellow-pupils, 
or themfelves, made fuch a remark upon it. 
It is no wonder that many young gentlemen 
give but little attention to their prefent ftudies, 
when they find that the fubjeds of them are 
never difcufled in any fenfible converfation, 
to which they are ever admitted. If fludying 
thefe fubjedls only fervc to give the generality 
of young gentlemen a tafte for converfing upon 
them, and qualify them to appear to toler- 
able advantage in fuch con verfat ions, the 
variety of lights, in which they are viewed 
upon thofe occafions, cannot fail to make 
them more generally underftood: and the 
5 better 
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better thefe fubjefts arc underftood by the 
bulk of the nation, the more probable it is 
that the nation will be benefited by fuch 
knowledge. 

If I were alked what branches of know- 
ledge a young gentleman fliould, in my judg- 
ment, be mafter of, before he can ftudy this 
courfe with advantage; I would anfwer, 
that a knowledge of the learned languages is 
not abfolutely neccffary, but is very defirable ; 
efpecially futh an infight into Latin as may 
enable a perfon to read the eafier claffics, and 
fuperfede the ufe of a diftionary, with refped 
to thofe more difficult Engli(h words which 
are derived from the Latin. The ftudent of 
this courfe fhould underftand French very 
welly he (hould alfo be a pretty good accompt- 
ant, be acquainted with the more ufeful 
branches of praftical mathematics ; and, if 
poffible, have fome knowledge of algebra and 
geometry, which ought to be indifpenfable in 
every plan of liberal education. 

Some will be ready to obje£l to thefe ftu- 
dies, that a turn for fpeculation unfits men for 
bufinefs. I anfwer, that nothing is more true, 
if thole fpeculations be foreign to their em- 
ployment. It is readily acknowledged, that 
C 2 a turn 
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a turn for poetry and the belles lettres might 
hurt a tradefman, that the fludy of natural 
philofophy might interfere with the praftice 
of the law, and metaphyfics and the abftra£k 
fciences with the duty of a foldier. But it 
can never be faid that a counfellor can be 
unfitted for his praftice by a tafte for the ftudy 
of the law ; or that a commander would be the 
worfe foldier for ftudying books written on 
the art of war: nor can it be fuppofed that a 
merchant would do lefs bufinefs, or to worfe 
purpofe, for having acquired a fondnefs for 
fuch writers as have beft explained the prin- 
ciples of trade and commerce, and for being 
qualified to read them with underftanding and 
judgment. 

It muft be allowed, that the mechanical 
parts of any employment will be beft per- 
formed by perfons who have no knowledge, 
or . idea, of any thing beyond the mere 
praftice. When a man's faculties are wholly 
employed upon one fingle thing, it is more 
probable that he will make himfelf complcat- 
ly mafter of it ; and, having no farther or 
higher views, he will more contentedly, and 
more cheerfully, give his whole time to his 
proper objeft. But no man who can aflford 

the 
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the expence of a liberal education, enters upon 
any bufinefs with a view to fpend his whole 
life in the mere mechanical part of it^ and in 
performing a talk impofed on him. A man 
of Ipirit wiU laudably afpire to be a mafler 
in his turn ; when he muf): be dire£):ed by his 
own lights, and when he will find himfelf 
miferably bewildered, if he have acquired no 
more knowledge than was fufficient for him 
while he followed the direction of others. 
Befides, in the cafe of merchandife, if one branch 
fail, there is no refource but in more extenfive 
knowledge* A man who has been ufed to 
go only in one beaten track, and who has had 
no idea given him of any other, for fear of his 
being tempted to leave it, will be wholly at 
a lofs when it happens that that track can be 
no longer ufed; while a perfon who has a 
general idea of the whole courfe of the coun- 
try may be able to ftrike out another, and 
perhaps a better road than the former. 

I am aware of a different kind of objeftion, 
from another quarter, which it behoves me pot 
to overlook. The advocates for the old plan 
of education, and who diflike innovations in 
the number, or the diftribution, of the fgicnces 
in which ledures are given, may objefl: to the 

C 3 admifiioa 
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admiffion of thefe ftudies, as in danger of at* 
tracing the attention of thofe ftudents who 
are defigncd for the learned profeffionsj and 
thereby interfering too much with that 
which has been found, by the experience of 
generations, to be the beft for fcholars, the 
proper fubjefts of which are fufficient to fill 
up all their time, without thefe fupernume- 
rary articles. I anfwer, that the fubjefts of 
thefe leftures are by no means neceffary arti- 
cles of a mere fcholaftic education ; but that 
they are fuch as fcholars ought to have fome 
acquaintance with ; and that without fome 
acquaintance with them, they muft, on many 
occafions, appear to great difadvantage in 
the prefent ftate of knowledge. 

Time was when fcholars might, with a good 
grace, difclaim all pretenfions to any branch 
of knowledge but what was taught in the uni- 
verfities. Perhaps they would be the more 
revered by the vulgar on account of fuch 
ignorance, as an argument of their being more 
abftrafled from the world. Few books were 
written but by critics and antiquaries, for the 
life of men like themfelves. The literati of 
thofe days had comparatively little free inter- 
courfe but among themfelves; the learned 

world. 
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world, and the common world, being much 
more diftindk from one another th^i they arc 
now. Scholars by profeffion read, wrote, 
and converfed in no language but the Roman. 
They would have been alhamed to have ex- 
prefl'ed themfclves in bad Latin, but not in 
the leaft of being guilty of any impropriety in 
the ufe of their mother tongue, which they 
confidered as belonging only to the vulgar. 

But thofe times of revived antiquity have 
had their ufe, and are now no more. We 
are obliged to the learned labours of our fore- 
fathers for fearching into all the remains of 
antiquity, and illuftrating valuable ancient 
authors; but their maxims of life will not 
fuit the world as it is at prefent. The polite- 
nefs of the times has brought the learned and 
the unlearned into more familiar intercourfe 
than they had before. They find themfelves 
obliged rto converfp upon the f^me. topics. 
The iubjefts of modern hiftory, policy, j\rts^ 
manuladures, commerce, &c. are the general 
topics of all fenfible converfation. Every 
thipg is faid iq our own tongue, little is even 
written in a^ foreign, or dead language; and 
every Britifti author is ftudiou.s of writing 
with propriety in his native Englifh. Criti- 
C 4 cifm, 
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cifm, which was formerly the great buHnefs 
of a fcholar's life, is now become the amufe-« 
ment of a leifure hour, and this but to a few $ 
fo that a hundredth part of the time which 
was formerly given to criticifm and antiqui- 
ties is enough, in this age, to gain a man 
the charafter of a profound fcholar. The 
topics of fenfible converfatibn are likewiie 
the favourite fubje£ls of all the capital writ<- 
ings of the prefent age, which are read with 
equal avidity by gentlemen, merchants, law- 
yers, phyficians, and divines. 

Now, when the courfe of reading, think- 
ing, and converfation, even among fcholars, 
is become fo very different from what it was, 
is it not reafonable that the plan of even fcho« 
laftic education fhould, in fome meafure, 
vary with it ? The neceflity of the thing 
has already, in many inAances, forced a 
change; and the fkme increafing neceflity 
will either force a greater and naore general 
change, or we mufl: not be furprifed to find 
our fchools, academies, 'and univerfities de- 
fertcd, as wholly unfit to qualify men to ap- 
, pear with advantage in the prefent age. 

In many private fchools and academies, 
we find feveral things taught now, which 

Were 
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were never made the fubje£ks of fyftematical 
inftrudion in former times ; and in thofe of 
our univerfities, in which it is the intereft 
of the tutors to make their leAures of real 
ufe to their pupils, and where lectures are not 
mere matters of form ; the profefibrs find the 
neceffity of delivering themfelves in Englifh. 
And the evident propriety of the thing muft 
neceflarily make this pra£lice more general, 
notwithftanding the moft fuperftitious regard 
to eftabliihed cuftoms. 

But let the profeffors condudl themfelves 
by what maxims they pleafe, the ftudents 
will, of courfe, be influenced by the tafte of 
the company they keep in the world at large, 
to which young gentlemen in this age have 
an earlier admiflion than they had formerly. 
How can it be expefted that the prefent fet 
of fludents for divinity (hould apply to the 
fhidy of the dead languages with the ailiduity 
of their fathers and grandfathers, when they 
find fo many of the ufes of thofe languages 
no longer fubfifting ?• What can they think 
it will avail them to make the purity of the 
Latin ftyle their principal ftudy, for feveral 
years of the moft improveable part of their 
life, when they are fenfible, that they fliall 

have 
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have little more occafion for it than other 
gentlemen, or than perfons in common life, 
when they have left the vinivcrfity ? And 
how can it be otherwife, but that their pri- 
vate reading and ftudies fliould fometim^s be 
different from th^ courfe of their public in* 
ftruftions when the favourite authors of the 
public, the merits of whom they hear dif- 
cuffed in every company, even by their tutors 
themfclves, write upon quite different fub- 
jefts? 

In fuch a ftate of things, the advantage of 
a regular fyftematical inflrudion in thofe 
fubjedts, which are treated of in books that 
in fa£t engage the attention of all the world, 
the learned leaft of all excepted, and which 
enter into all converfations, where it is worth 
a r»an*s while to bear a part, or to make 4 
figure, cannot be doubted. And I am of 
opinion, that thefe ftudies may be conduced 
in fuch a qianner, as will interfere very little 
with a fufficiently clofe application to others* 
Students in medicine and divinity may be 
admitted to thefe ftudies later than thofe for 
whofe real ufe in life they are principally in- 
tended; not till they be fufficiently grounded 
in the claffics, have ftudied logic, oratory, 

and 
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and criticifm, or any thing elfe that may be 
deenied ufeful, previous to thofc ftudies 
which are peculiar to their refpedtive profef- 
fions; and even then, thefe new ftudies may 
be made a matter of amufcment, rather than 
an article of bufinefs. 

With refpe£t •to divines, it ought more- 
over to be confidercd, that the fame revolu- 
tions in the ftate of knowledge, which call 
their attention to thefe new ftudies have, in 
a great meafure, furniihed them with time 
for their application to them ; by releaifing 
them from feveral fubjed:s, the ftudy rf 
which was formerly the great bufinefs of di- 
vines, and engrofled alnK>ft their whole time. 
And though new fubgefts have been ftarted 
within the province of divinity, it does not 
appear to me, that they require fo much 
time and application as was ufually given to 
thofe other ftudies, the ufe of which is now fu^ 
perfeded. I mean, principally, fchool- divinity, 
and the canon law ; not to mention logic and 
mctaphyfics, which were formerly a more 
intricate bufinefs, and took up much more 
time, than they do now. 

Let a perfon but look over the table of 
contents to the works of Thomas Aquinas, 

which " 
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which were read, ftudied, or commented 
upon, by all divines a few centuries ago, and 
he will be convinced, that it mufl: have re- 
quired both more acutenefs to comprehend 
the fubjeds of them, and more time to ftudy 
and digeft them in any tolerable manner, than 
it would require to become exceedingly well 
verfed in all the branches of knowledge I 
would now recommend. 

The canon law was not lefs complex than 
both the common and ftatute law of Eng- 
glaiid, and every clergyman of eminence was 
under a neceffity of underftanding, not only 
the general principles and theory of that fyf- 
ftem, but even the minutias of the practice* 
Good fenfe, and a free accefs to the fcnp- 
tures, have at length (aflifted, perhaps, by an 
averfion to abftrad fpeculations) thrown down 
the whole fabric of fchool-divinity, and the 
rife of the civil above the ecclefiaftical power 
in this realm has reduced the theory and prac- 
tice of the Englifli canon law within very 
narrow bounds. And as to the little that now 
remains in ufe, very few clergymen need 
trouble themfelves about it. 

It is acknowledged, that the attention of 
ftudents m theology, and other learned pro- 

feflions. 
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fefSous, is much engaged by mathematical 
and philofophical ftudies which have been 
cultivated of late years. I rejoice in fo va- 
luable an acceilion to human fcience, and 
would be far from fhortening the time that 
is given to them in places of liberal education. 
I rather wifli there were more room for thofe 
ftudies in fuch places, and better provifion for 
teaching them. But, notwithftanding this^ 
there is room enough for a fmall portion of 
time and attention to be given to the fubjefis 
I would here recommend ; and it is not much 
of either that I would plead for, in the cafe of 
gentlemen intended for the learned profeilions. 

The method in which thofe le£tures may 
be taught to the moft advantage, I apprehend 
to be the following ; and experience has in 
fome meafure formed my judgment in this cafe. 

Let the lefturer have a pretty full text 
before him, digefted with care, containing 
not only a method of difcourfing upon the 
fubjeds, but alfo all the principal arguments 
he adduces, and all the leading^^i he makes 
ufe of to fupport his hypothefis. Let this 
text be the fubjed of a regular, but familiar 
difcourfe, not exceeding an hour at a time ; 
with a clafs not exceeding twenty, or thirty. 

Let 
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Let the le^lurer give his pupils all encourage- 
ment to enter occafionally into the converfa- 
tion, by propofing queries, or making any 
objeftions, or remarks, that may occur to 
them. Let all the ftudents have an opportu- 
nity of perufing this text, if not of copying it, 
in the intervals between the leftures, and let 
neAr half of the time for leduring be fpent in 
receiving from the ftudents a minute account 
of the particulars of the preceding ledture, 
and in explaining any difficulties they might 
have met with in it ; in order that no fubjeft 
be quitted, till the tutor be morally certain 
that his pupils thoroughly underftand it. 

Upon every fubjeft of importance, let the 
tutor make references to the principal authors 
who have treated of it ; and if the fubjeft be a 
controverted one, let him refer to books writ- 
ten on both fides of the queftion. Of thefe 
references, let the tutor occafionally require 
nn account, and fometimes a written abftraft. 
Laftly, let the tutor feleft a proper number 
of the moft important queftions that can 
lurife from the fubjeft of the leftures, and 
let them be propofed to the ftudents as 
feiercifes, to be treated in the form of ora- 
cioM^ tbafeS) or diftertations, as he . ftiall 

think 
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think fit. Moreover, if he judge it conveni- 
ent, let him" appoint rewards to thofe who 
Ihall handle the fubjeifl in the moft judicious 
manner. 

Young gentlen^en defigned for the learned 
profeflions need not be put upon thefc exer- 
cifes, or reading all the authors referred to. 
It may be fufficient for them to attend the 
ledtures as they are delivered. And as I 
would not advife that the leftures be given 
with fhorter intervals between them than 
three days, they cannot interfere much with 
their application to their proper ftudies. 

I think I could aflign very fafisfa£lorjr 
reafons for each of the direftions I have laid 
down above, but I flatter myfelf they will 
fuggeft themfclves; if not upon the bare 
perufal, at leaft upon any attempt to reduce 
them to pra£lice, I fliall only take notice of 
an objeftion that may be made to one parti- 
cular article in this method. 

Some may objeft to the encouragement I 
would give the (Indents to propofe objeftions 
at the time of lefturing. This cuftom, they 
may fay, will tend to interrupt the courfc of 
the lefture, and promote a fpirit of impertinence 
and conceit in young perfons. I anfwer, that 

every 
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every inconvenience of this kind maj be ob- 
viated by the manner, in which a tutor delivers 
himfelf in lefturing. A proper mixture of 
dignity and freedom (which are fo far from 
being incompatible, that they mutually fet 
off one another) will prevent, or reprefs, all 
impertinent and unfeafbnable remarks, at 
the fame time that it will encourage thofe 
which are modeft and pertinent. 

But fuppofe a le&urer (hould not be able 
immediately to give a fatisfadory anfwer to 
an objedion that might be ilarted by a fenfible 
iludent. He muft be confcious of his having 
made very ridiculous pretenfions, and having 
given himfelf improper airs, if it give him 
any pain to tell his clafs, that he will reconfi- 
der a fubje^l ; or even to acknowledge him- 
felf miftaken. It depends wholly upon a 
tutor's general difpoiition, and his ufual man- 
ner of addrefs, whether he lofe, or gain, 
ground in the efteem of his pupils by fuch a 
declaration. Every tutor ought to have con- 
iidered the fubjefts on which he gives leftures 
with attention ; but no man can be expe<f^ed 
to be infallible. For my own part, I would 
not forego the pleafure, and advantage, which 
accrue, both to my pupils and to myfelf, 

from 
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from this method, together with the oppor- 
tunity it gives me of improving my ledures^ 
by means of the many ufeful hints which are 
often flarted in this familiar way of difcourf- 
ing upon a fubjeft^ for any inconvenience I 
have yet found to attend it, or that I can 
imagine may poffibly attend it. 

I cannot help flattering myfelf, that were 
the ftudies I have here recommended gene- 
i^Uy introduced into places of liberal educa- 
tion, the confequence might be happy for this 
country in fomc future period. Many of the 
political evilsi under which this, and eveijr 
country in the worlds labour, are riot owing 
to any want of a love for <mr country, but to 
an igiiorance of its real cojtiAitution and inte- 
refts. Befides^ the very circumftance of 
giving that attention which I Would recom- 
tnend to its conditution ^nd interefts, would 
unavoidably beget a lo^e and affedion for 
them; arid might, perhaps, contribute more 
to produce, propagate, and inflame, a fpirit 
of patriotifm than any other circumftance. 
And certainly, if there be the mofl diftant 
profpe£t of this valuable end being gained by 
an application to thefe . ftudies, it cannot fail 
to recommend them to every true lover of 
Vol. I. D hi* 
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his toMtttry^ iti aii age in Which the ml^cts 
of fo tn^tifkre bfinded, ^nd mified^ by a fpirlt 
of faction } ahd^ what is more alarming, 
when a taftc for Inxury and cxpencc is f 6 
high, that there is reafott to fear it may^ in 
many cifts^ be fupcrior to all other regards ; 
and when, in many breafts, it already appa- 
rently thfeatetis the utter extinction of a fpirit 
of patriotifm. 

What was it that made the Greeks, the 
Itoitians in eariy ages, and other nations of 
antiquity, fuch obftinate patriots, that they 
had eren no idea of any obligation fuperior to 
fl regard for their country, but that the coii- 
Aant wars they were obliged to maintain 
with the neighbouring nations kept the id6i 
of their country perpetually in view, and 
always oppofed to that of other nations ? it 
is the fame circnmftance that gives our 
commo!i folciiers and featnen more of the 
genuine fpirit of paitriotifm than is felt by any 
other order of men in the comlnunity, not- 
withftanding they have the leaft intercft in it^ 
Now the cburfe of inftruftion I WQuld intro- 
duce, would bring the idea of our country 
iriore earfy into the minds of Britilh youth, 
and habibaate/them to a conftant and clofe 
* 3 ^^ - attention 
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tiltentipci to it. And why ^ould tiot thtp 
pr^Aice of thiqking^ reading, converfiog, and 
writyig about the int^rcft of our country, 
9pfwer the famp pyrpofe with the moderns^ 
that fighting for it did among the aixcients } 
It is a circumilance of particular confe* 
quj^nce, ihat this enthufiaftki love for our 
country Would by this means be imbU^ed by 
perfons of fortun^, rank, and influence, ia 
whqn^ it might be efFedual to the moil im« 
portant purpofes ; who might have it in their 
power, not only to wifli well tp their country, 
but to render it the greateft real fervices« 
Such men would not only, as is the caie with 
private foldiers or fearaen, be able to employ 
^he force of a iingle arm in its defence, but 
mjght animate the hearts, and engage the 
hands, of thoufands in its caufe. Of what 
unfpeakable advantage might be one minifter 
0f ilate, one military commander, or even> 
iingle Qiember of parliament, who thorough- 
ly underilood the interefts of his country, and 
who poilponed every other intereft an4 con- 
iideration to it ! '" _ 

This is not teaching politics to low me* 
chanics and manufacturers, or encouraging 
the ftudy of it among perfons vvith*whom it 

D 2 ^ould 
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could be of no fervicc to their country, and 
often a real detriment to themfelves ; though 
we may fee in thofe perfons, how poffible it 
is for the public paffions to fwallow up all 
the private ones, when the objcfts of them are 
kept frequently in view, and are much dwelt 
upon in the mind« The fame zeal that is 
the fubjeft of ridicule in perfons of no weight 
or influence in the ftate, would be moft glo- 
rious and happy for their country in a more 
advantageous fituatiourf 

Some may perhaps objedl to thefe ftudies, 
as giving too much encouragement to that 
turn for politics, which they may think h 
already immoderate in the lower and middle 
ranks of men among us. But muft not poli- 
tical knowledge be communicated to thofe 
to whom it may be of real ufe, becaufe a 
fondnefs for the ftudy may extend beyond its 
proper bounds, and be catched by fomc per- 
fons who had better remain ignorant of it ? 
Befides, it ought to be confidcred, that how 
ridiculous foevcr feme may make theoifelves 
by prctenfions to 'politics, a true friend of 
liberty will be cautious how he difcourages a 
fondnefs for that kind of knowledge, which 
has ever been the favourite fubjea of writing 

and 
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%nd converiktion in all freeiftates. Only ty- 
rants, and the friends of arbitrary power i have 
ever taken umbrage at a turn for political 
knowledge, and political difcourfes, ^mong 
even the loweft of the people. Men will 
ftudy, and converfc about what they are in- 
terefted in, efpecially if they have any in- 
fluence ; and though the afs in the fable was 
in no concern who was his mafler, fince he 
pould but carry his ufual load; and though 
the fubjedts of a defpotic monarch need not 
trouble themfelves about political difputes and 
intrigues, which never terminate in a change 
of mcafures, but only of men ; yet, in a 
free country, wher^ even private perfbns have 
much at ftake, every man is nearly interefted 
in the condudl of bis fpperiors, and cannot be 
an unconcern(5d fpeftator of what is tranf- 
afted by them. With refpeft to influence, 
the fentiments of the loweft* vulgar in Eng- 
land are not wholly infignificaqt, and a wife 
minifter wijl ever pay ibme attention to them. 
Jt is our wifdom, therefore, to provide thif 
fix perfons \^^ho have any influence in political 
fneafures be well iqilruded in the great an4 
leading principles of vfik policy. This is 
pertainly an objeft of the greatcft importance, 
P 3 Incon- 
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Inconveniencies ever attend ft ^neral ap^li-' 
cation to any kind of knowledge, arid no ddcrbt 
ii^ill attend this. Burt they are incx)nventencieft 
ii^hidi a friend to liberty need be linder no 
ftpprehenfions abotft. 

I may poffiWy pfomife myfclf too mUch, 
from the genenil intr6dui^i<SA of the flodtes I 
have recommended in this Eflay iftto plftcek 
tf liberal edncation ; but 'a little 'ittrithuimrm a 
always cj^CTifable in peftfons who ^rbp6fe fend 
recommend ufeful innovations, I have i»i* 
i^eavoured f q reprcfent the ftate Hf eflticialfidn 
in this vieW as clearly ahd as full^ * I have 
been aihle; and I defire rdy pro|H>fels for 
emendations to htive tii> iSidre Wei^t fhaii the 
faireft rcpff fentatbh w'ill gvft them, ift flj^ 
ipinds of the cool and the unbiaff^d. 
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|P5&y ffiJlQry is fi fffifraify fileqfin^ m4 i^-. 
^r€jjtifiz. ^i^ry ferves to /mifff the Ima- 
^ffndtffn^ imdint6refi4be PqJJio^. Jdvi^'^, 
*€y^eii^,H^hry akopeJ*!i^ian<. ^t it^pnws tb^ 

oflJfe. Som .Adpantages qf Hilkry nbfM 
JEsttfarkfffe. 'Bccpiliarfy ufffid to Princes. 

^EaSs 4^eftiial tfi .alt ^tmdedge. rPaiiiicul 

, Knmkdge iffiful in fruery StMtiim < gT J^e. 

MijloryfireesstheMindfrwiMnny Prejndiaesji 
^ pmticularly national prejudices • ^be 
ijfe of Hi/lory to the Juries. ^11 Lnprtve^' 
mmt m .the Science ^ iQififef}nment derived 

Jrom Efifiory. 
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The ftudy of .Hiftory is more or Icfs the 
emplaymeut of all perfons of readmg and 
education. This was, indeed, the earliefl: 
ufc that was made of letters. For the mod 
gQcient poems were almoft entirely biftorical ; 
D 4 andl 
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and verfe was firft cultivated in p re fe rence to 
pfx>ie (which feems to be the moft natuial 
vehicle of hiftory) as the bell, becauie the 
moft (ecure method of tranfinitting to pofte- 
ritj the knowledge of paft events. In all 
ages the writing of hiftory has employed the 
ibleft men of all nations; and to this day 
hardly any writer enjoys a greater, a more 
extenlive, and what will probably be a more 
laAing reputation, than a good hiflorian. 

The infinite variety there is in the ful]^ed$ 
of biflory, makes it inviting to per(bns <^ 
every difpoiition. It may be either trifling or 
ferious. It fupplies materials with equal 
eafe, and equal copioufiiefs, for the iaUies of 
mirth, aiid the gravefl difqii'.ntions of philo- 
fophy. As every thing corner under the dc-r 
nomination of bijtory^ which informs us of 
^ny fa^ which is too remote in time, or 
place, to be the fubje6l of our perfonal I^now* 
ledge ; it is calculated for the ufe of perfbns 
of bpth fexes, and of men of all ranks and 
of all profeffipns in life. Bccaufe it cannot 
be prefumed that a perfou of any profeflion, 
or in any iStuation, can, of himfelf, come at 
the knowledge of every fadl which it is for 
)iis advantage to be acquainted with. 

Hiftory 
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Hiiloiy is fo connected with, and efi^ntial 
to, all kinds of knowledge, that the moft 
fuperfickl eflay upon any iul;je£l whatever 
is hardly tolerable, unlefs fome kind of hifto- 
rical fai^s be introduced, or alluded to in iL 
The neceifity of fads to moral writers, or 
thofe who write upon the theory of human 
nature, I need not mention. And certainly 
no perfon can be a good divine, much \e(s 
Undertake any part of the controverfy with 
unbelievers, unlefs he be very well acquainted 
with hiftory, civil as well as ecclefiaftical. 
Indeed, more than half of the books of fcrip- 
ture Gonfift of hiftory. And as all the pro- 
phecies of the Old and New Teftament muft 
be verified by hiftory, none but a good hifto-^ 
riaa can be a judicious commentator upon fuch 
important parts of the facred writings. 

Bcfides, an acquaintance with hiftory is 
agreeable to us as fociable and converfablc 
creatures; fince it may be confidered as a 
means of extending the power of con verna- 
tion, and making the dead of the party 
equally with the living. Nay, as things arc 
circumftanced, the dead contribute more 
largely to gratify pur natural and eager cur 

riofity 
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tbficy ttf be anforHMd of faft ak) remote 

In this field of hiAory^ therelbrt;^ wkicb 
18 0^ to every man of letters, and in w^ch 
every man of tafte and cuiiofity cannot fail 
to pafs a great part of his ieifwe hoijin^ k 
cannot but be defirable to have a /guide (alt 
kaft upon a perfon*6 firft intr^udliofi intok) 
left he ihould Ide himfelf in the boundlefs 
variety it affords^ and not be able to £nd tho(e 
eaivei>ient eounenoea from which be wiU 
have the moft eafy and s^reeable view .of th^ 
objeds it contains* In the charadker of this 
guide. Gentlemen, I now offer you my beft 
afliftance. 

The courie of ledures we are now entesiag 
upon is intended to liu:ilitate the ftu^ of hiiP 
tory, both by directing you to thetcafieft oie-* 
thods of acquiring and retaining the know^ 
ledge of it^ and making the pcoper ij/^ .of it 
when you are pofieflcd of it. 

That the obfcrvations I have colkiftcd for 
this purpofe may be the moft intelligible and 
ufeful, I (hall difpofe of them in the follow- 
ing method ; coniidering, 

I. The genenal ufes of hiftory. 

11. The 



IL The fourcts of hiftoiy. 

IIL What 16 neceflkry^ or v^fbM^ ito iH 
Imcyv^n {MTvious to tlie ftudj 6£ faiftdr^ 

iV. Direiftioiis for the more eafy* ao<|uiiiitig 
ahd retaaning a ino/wWIge of htftoiy. 

V« Proper objeds of attcbtioii to an Ih£* 
torlan. And tmder this head I Acdl cbafiddr 
the lis^<A^ fubje^ of. general pbliiy^ or the 
clrctitn^ Aces that chictfLy contdbiite to render 
civil ibcieties fecoret wstfittam^ i^ happy^ 
to b«^fig the #n6ft im^rtant of ^t>bjeaB€f 
attention to readers of hiikiry* 

VI* ![n the laft pkoe I would give you ^ 
general view of hiftoiy dvU and ecclefiaftical, 
but ihall content mylelf with referring to 
Holberg, or fome ^ther epitome of general 
hiftory. 



PART L 



AccoktolNG to the method above laid down, 
I am firft to confider the general ufes of hif- 
tory. Thefe maybe exhibited under three 
heads. I. Hiftory ferves to amufe the ima- 
j^nationt anid intereft the paffions in general. 

2. It 
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z^ It improves .the underftauding. And 3. 
h'tdRdsto ftrengtheni the fentioients of virtue. 
The.firft and lowcft ufe of hiftory, is that 
1% agreeably amufes the imagination^ and in- 
tereils the paflions. With thefe charms hiA 
tory captivates the generality of readers ; and 
though I fhall chiefly recommend it in ano-* 
tber and an higher view» I think this is an adii 
vantage of hiftory which is by np means in- 
coniidtrable, and by which a reader pf the 
fevereft philofoj^y^ need not be alhamed tQ 
acknowledge hitnfdf influenced. To amufe 
the imaginatictfiy and give play to the paiHons 
in general, is alnnoft the only and avowed 
fcope of all works oi fiilton^ both in profe 
and verfe; and men of great genius and abi« 
lities are not thought to have thrown .away 
their time to no purpofe upon them. Whati 
ever exercifesj does likewife improve and in^i 
vigorate our faculties, and difpofe them for 
the more free and perfect diftharge of their 
proper fundions. Admitting, therefore, that 
the hiftorics of Alexander the Great, of 
Charles XII. of Sweden, or the conqueft of 
Mexico, be read with no other view than the 
adventures of Telemachus, of Amadis de 
Gaul, or the conqueft of Jerufalcm ; or tha^ 

the 
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the voyages of D^mpier^ Sir Fraincis Drake, 
and Captain Cooke, be put upon the iame 
footing with thofe of Gulliver ; I would not 
iay the time fpent in reading them was 
wholly loft* Whatever valuable impreflions 
are made upon the mind by fictitious adven- 
tureSy the fame, in kind, though perhaps, 
generally, not equal in degree, are made by 
real adventures ; and fa£is with whatever 
view, and in whatever manner, treafured up 
in the mind, are ready to be applied to any 
farther and higher ufes that they are capable 
of, whenever the perfon who is poiTefled of 
them is difpofed to view them in any other 
lights 

In this view all true hiftory has a capital 
advantage over every work of fidion. Works 
of fidion are not, in their nature, capable, in 
general^ of any other u£es than the authors 
of them had in view, which muft neceflarily 
be very limited ; whereas true hiftory^ being 
an exhibition of the condudl of divine Provi- 
dence ; in which t;^^y, thing has, perhaps,^ 
infinite relations and ufes, is an inexhauftible 
mine of the moft valuable knowledge. Works 
of fi£):ion refemble thofe machines which we 
contrive to illuftrate the principles of philo* 

fophy. 
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Afhy^ fech as globes, and orreries, the ufb 
of which extend hq fevther than the views of 
human iagenuitj; whereas real hiftory n^ 
iembles the experiments made by the air 
pompy the condensing engine, or eledricsd 
flsaehine^ which exhibit the operations of 
nature, and the God of nature himielf, whofe 
works are the ncdDl^ fubjed of contempkr 
tion to the human mind, and are the ground 
'Work and materials of the moft extenfive and 
iifeful theories. 

But^ independent of any farther ufe, we 
have many well written hiftories, which, I 
think, are calculated to give as much pure 
entertainment, efpecially to a perfbn of a rea- 
£>nafaie age and experience, as the generality 
of novels and romances. Let a peribn of 
tafte, ai)d juA fentiment, read the hiftory of 
the life of Cicero written by Middleton, the 
oonqueft of Mexico, or the voyage of Com*^ 
modore Anfon, or even fuch larger works as 
the hiftories of Herodotus, Thucydides, Livy, 
Pb^ip de Comines, &c and then judge. 
If the amazing and interefting fcenes of fiAion 
be worked np with more art, be tAore hap^ 
piiy difpofed to excite and intereft the paf- 
fions, and be mor^ agreeably diverfified with 

proper 
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proper epifodes, the very thought that h is 
^Stion (the kyfluence of which grows with 
our years) makes that artful difpofitioii) and 
thofe eittbellifhments, neceflary ; whereas the 
mere thought that we are liftening to the 
Totce of trutA is able to keep the attention 
awake through many a dry and ill digefted 
narrative of faSs. 

The next^ and higher ufe of hiftory is to 
improve the underftanding, and iftrengthea 
the judgment, and thereby fit us for entering 
upon life with advantage. ^^ By ftudying 
hiftory," as Lord Bolingbroke well obferves^ 
*^ and examiniag all kinds of caufes and ef- 
^^ fe£ts, a nvan may (harpen his penetration^ 
^* fix the attention of his mind, and Arengthen 
^* his judgment. Thus he acquires a faculty 
^* and habit of dtfcerning quicker, and learns 
•* how to exert that flexibility and fteadinefs, 
*^ which are neceilary to be joined in the 
*^ condo^ of all affairs that depend on the 
** concurrence, or oppolition, of other men/* 
Judgment, as well as our other powers, m^£t 
improve by exercile* Now hiflory prefents 
us with the fame objeds which 'we meet 
with in the bufinefs of life. They mijft con- 
(equently excite the fame kind of refk£tions^ 

and 
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and give the fame exercife to our ihoughts, 
and thus produce the fame turn of mind. 
Hiftory, therefore^ may be called anticipated 
experience. By thb means we begin our 
acquaintance with mankind fboner^ and bring 
into the worlds and the bufinrefs of itj fuch 
a cafl: of thought; and temper of mind, as 
is acquired by paffing through it; which will 
make us appear to more advantage in it, and 
not fuch mere novices^ upon our introduc- 
tion into it^ as we (hould otherwife be. As 
Lord Bolingbroke again obferves^ *• tie whe/ 
** ftudies hiftory as he would philofophy, 
•* will diftinguifli and colleft certain general 
*< principles, and rules of life and condud-, 
** which always muft be true ; becaufe they 
•* are conformable to the invariable nature 
** of things ; and by doing fo he will foon 
** form to himfelf a general fyftem of ethics 
*' and politics on the fureft foundations, on 
*• the trial of thefe principles and hiles in all 
*' ages, and on the confirmation of them bjr 
** univerfal experience/* 

The impreffions which this anticipated 
knowledge of the world makes upon us, it is 
certain, will not be fo deep as thofe which 
are the refult of our own pcrfonal acquaint- 
ance 
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ance with it; and our judgment of things^ 
and maxims of condud:, farmed in this man- 
ner, will not be fo firmly riveted in our 
minds. But then they will ha Ve the advan- 
tage of being more correal, and of being a 
better guide to us, than any thing we could 
have learned from our own random expe- 
rience, upon our entering the world. The 
reafbn is, that the examples which hiftorjr 
prefents to us are generally complete. The 
whole is before us. We fee men and things 
at their full length, as we may fay ; and we 
like wife generally fee them through a me- 
dium which is lefs partial than that of expe- 
rience. Whereas in real life every fcene opens 
very flowly, we fee therefore but a very fmall. 
part of a thing at one time ; and are confe-- 
quently liable to be deceived into a very falla- 
cious judgment of it ; particularly confidering 
how diftorted even thofe imperfedt views of 
things are by the relation of every thing to 
felf^ which it is impoflible to keep out of 
fight in things in which we ourfelves are 
concerned. 

f4 this view, hiftory is generally the only 
faithful inftrudor of princes, particularly ab- 
folutc princes. It is fo much the intereft of 

Vol. L E abler 



iiAtr men thafii tbemfelves to impofe uponf 
them, and to fwell their ideas of their own 
importance, that,- Without the aid of hiftory^ 
it is almoft impoffible they flloutd ever fornof 
iny juft notion of lifen^ 0^ things, at all. 
But ill hlftory princes iftaj fee their predecef- 
jfbrs trefated without flatter^ or ceremony? 
and, therefofe J by the help 6f cctatnon fenfe^ 
they may fee, a^ in a glafs, in ^haf Kght 
their own charaflfccfs and condu^ will appear 
to pofterity. Niy> they may depend ffpbne 
it, that foriie hiftorians will rate thertt asr 
much tod low, as their contemporaries have 
ftted them too high. Of what avail have 
been the fulfomfe /latteries of Veileius Pater* 
cuius to the chairafter of Tiberius, of his fa- 
vourite Sejanus ; or even the refin^ praifes of 
Virgil and Horace to the eharafter of Au- 
guftus himfelf ? Pofterity aft length fees their 
real chara^rsr^ tbroi^gh all their artful dif- 
guifes^ and otily thinks the worf^ c^ men for 
laying perfons of wit and ingenuity under af 
neceflity of aiding a part fo unworthy of 
themfelves. All ftrture kings of France may 
fee many very free cenfures upon the charac- 
ter and condud of their predeceffor Louis XI V-f 
in Voltaire, notwithftanding the writer cao- 

not 
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hot conceal his partiality for his hero and 
his nation* 

But, indeed, to rifcn in all ftations inftruc- 
tions for their own conduct may be conveyed, 
in the cleared and moft cogent manner, 
through the example of others* Suetonius 
relates that Auguftus ufed to tranfcribe in- 
-ftruftive paflages of hiftorians, and fend them 
to thofe of his officers who had need of ad- 
monition. 

. We may eafily be fenfible of the import- 
ance of hiftory to the advancement of know- 
ledge in general, as well as of political know- 
ledge in particular, if we confider that the 
moft exalted underftanding is nothing more 
than a power of drawing conclufions, and 
forming maxims of condufl:, from known 
/a^s and experiments j of which neceflary ma' 
terials of knowledge the mind itfelf is wholly 
barren. How then can knowledge be gained 
without experience ? And very fcanty and 
dear bought, would be the wifdom that was 
the refult of the experience of one man, or 
of one age only. How flow then muft have 
been the progrefs that mankind would have 
made in wifdom, and improvements of all 
kinds, before, by fbme means or other, one 

£ i age 
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age coold be made acquainted with the obfer- 
yations of their anceflor^. 

It was requifite, ther^fore^ in order to the 
improvement of human kind, and of human 
conduct, and to give mankind clear and com* 
prehenfive views of their intereft, tpgether 
with the means of promoting it, that the ex* 
perience of fome ages fhould be collected and 
compared^that diflant events ihould be brought 
together ; and fo the firft rife, entire progrefs, 
and final conclufion, of fchemes, tranfag- 
tions, and charafters, fhould be feen, as it 
were, in one unbroken view, with all their 
connexions and relations. Without this, no 
adequate judgment could be formed of them, 
fuch as would enable an intelligent perfon to 
determine how far the fame, or the like un- 
dertakings would bear to be repeated, or 
amended. Without thefe advantages, there- 
fore, the improvements of human life, not- 
vvithftanding the greateft perfeftion and ex- 
tent of our intelledlual powers, would be at a 
fland. There might be conjedlure, and en- 
terpriie, but there could be no certainty, or 
rational expectation of fuccefs. 

Confequently, without hiftory, the advan- 
tages of our rational nature muft have been 

rated 
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T^ted very low ; and the more complete, the 
more exad, and comprehenfive is our furni- 
ture of hiftorlcal fafts, the more materials of 
•knowledge, and confequently of pozver and 
happinefs^ are we poflefled of* For Lord 
Bacon has juftly remarked, that ** knowledge 
is power;" and certainly all the excellence of 
human nature, all the advantage we have 
above the brutes, is derived from the ufe of 
our intellectual powers. Since, with refpeft 
to the powers of body, and an inftinftive ca- 
pacity of defending and providing for them- 
. felves, they have greatly the advantage of us. 
Political knowledge, it will be (aid, is ufe- 
ful only to politicians, and minifters of ftate* 
But belides that it is a n;iatter of reafbnable 
curiofity, to examine into the fprings of the 
great wheel of government, on the juft ba- 
lance, and regular motions, of which our 
temporal fecurity and happinefs depend ; and 
though political affairs be almofl: wholly, but 
not entirely, out of the fphere of private per- 
fons under an arbitrary government; yet in 
free governments, as it is admirably faid by 
Lord Bolingbroke, " the public fervice is not 
** confined to thofe whom the prince appoints 
•* to the feveral pofts in the adminiftratioa 
E 3 *• under 
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^^ under him. Men of all degrees ought to 
^* inftru£l: thcmfclvcs in thofe affairs whcreia 
** they may be adors themfelvcs, or judges 
** of thofe who adl, or controllers of thofe 
** who jucfge ;•• and from fome one or other 
of thefe clafies no fubje£): of Great Britain is 
wholly excluded, 

It is not unworthy of our noticci^ when 
,we confider in what refpe£ls the knowledge 
of hiftory improves the underftanding, that it 
tends to free the mind from many foolifh 
prejudices, particularly an unreafonable par-? 
tiality for our own country, merely as our 
own country, which makes a people truly 
ridiculous in the eyes of foreigners. It was 
a want of acquaintance with hiftory that made 
the Chincfe* mandarines exprefs their afto* 
nifliment to find their country make fo fawdl 
a figure, in a map of the world, which the 
Jefuits ihpwed them. And through the facile 
ignorance, the Samoedes, a people inhabiting 
the iiorthern parts of Siberia, >yhpm Le 
Bruyn defcribcs as the loweft and worft pro- 
vided for, of all the human race, wondered 
that the czar of Mqfcovy did npt choofe tQ 
live among them.. 

National 



National prejudices likewife produce a lAofl: 
linreaibnable averfion to foreign nations and 
foreign religions^ which nothing but an ac» 
quaintance with hiftory can curt. The mif- 
fortune is, that it is too often the intereft of 
particular perfons, and parties^ to promote 
thofe prejudices. The Moors orAfriea were 
furprifed to find their firft chriftian captives 
in the (hape of men ; and our very ligns do 
to this day bear the traces of the extravagant 
x^pinion of the lize and the ftrength of the Sa« 
racens, which they who returned from the 
crufades projp^gated among their ignorant 
pountrymcn. 

, The knowledge of hiftory operates no lefs 
favourablyt and effedually, in removing the 
prcju4ices that may have been entertained in 
favour of i?n.c|eijt pr modern t}mes, by giving 
g juft idea of the ^v^nt^g^s ^i)d difadvan^ 
^ages qf m^nl^ind in all 9ges« 

Far 4nj I, however, fronj imagining that 
^ the confcquence pf ftudyiiig hjftory will be 
$ui indifference to pur own country^ On the 
contrary, I think i|: pnp of the greateft ad-» 
vantages arifi^g fron^ the ftudy of hiftory, to 
^n inhabitant pf Great Britain^ that he will 
B 4 generally 
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generally lay down his book more thoroughly 
fatisfied with his own fituation ; and will be^ 
from rational conviction, and not from blind 
prejudice, a more zealous friend to the intereft 
of his country than before. 

Indeed, fo apparent are the fuperior advan« 
tages of our conftitution, and laws, if not of 
our manners and cuftoms, over thofe of moft 
other nations, that there are few foreigners 
who do not give ours the preference to their 
own. Montefquieu, one of the fir ft of phi- 
lofophical politicians, that is, thofe who have 
treated of laws and government with a juft 
regard to the principles of human nature, 
and the fituation and wants of mankind, is 
in raptures, and almoft quits the ftyle of phi- 
lofophy, whenever he treats of our conftitu- 
tion. And Voltaire, who is exceedingly par- 
tial to the power and glory of France, can- 
not help doing the fame juftice to the fupe- 
rior excellence of our government. Indeed, 
as a man of a free and bold turn of thinking, # 
you will be fenfible that he could not have 
done otherwife, when we come to analize the 
Britiih conftitution, and to ihow from what 
its excellence refults; though, at the fame 

time. 
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time, I ihall not fail to pmnt out fome radical 
and very confiderable defeats in it *• 

Under the head of prejudices^ I (hall juft 
mention a pleafant, but not unimportant ob« 
fervation of Mr. Hume, viz. that tYitfairfex 
may learn in hiftory that/ov^ is neither the only, 
nor always the moft governing, principle in 
the hearts of men ; which from the reading 
of novels, frequenting the theatre, and even 
the general turn of polite converfation, they 
might otherwife imagine. 

But the capital advantage we derive from 
hiftory under this head is, that from this 
fource only can be derived all future improve- 
ments in the fcience of government. And if 
the well being of fbciety be our objed, this 
is, after all, the moft important of all fciences. 
For certainly tnore fubftantial benefit refults 
to fociety from the proper balance of the fe- 
veral powers of a ftate, or even from one 
• wife law, refpefting the liberties and proper- 
ties of men, than could be derivecl from all 
the other fciences put together. I except, 

^ This refers to a courfe of IeAure$, which I do not 
puUifli, but of which a Syllabus may be feen in my EJfay 
ttt Educatm. 

however, 
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*|iawever» the fciences, if th^y tmf ^ fo 

called, of moTality and religion. - 

Human mature, with the various iutercfts 
and connexions of men in a ftate of focietyj 
is fo complex a fubje(a that nothing can be 
fafely ccaicluded a priori with refped to it:, 
Every thing that we can cjppend upon mv^ 
be derived from fa^h All the plans of go- 
vernn^ent laid down by the wifeft of the an^ 
cients, as Plato, Ariftotle, and Cicero, are, 
without exception, defeftivein piany capital ia? 
Aaijces ; and notwithftandingthe farther lights 
that More and Harrington might have derived 
from the hiftory of many centuries after 
them, neithiir the Utepia of the fprmert nor 
the Oceana of the Utter, would bear to be 
reduced to practice, fh^ fprmer is vifionafy 
even to a -proverb. 

This grand fcience is ftill in its infancy. 
Men of the greateft refledibn and experience 
could not pretend to pronounce, with M\y dc^ • 
gree of Certainty, what, for i^ftance, woul4 
be the confequence of any confiderablp change 
in our own conftitution and governipent, ot* 
' that of other nations. . And do we not fre- 
quently fee thsvt our ableft minifters of ftate, 
tvho give the clofeft attention to the internal 
' 3 policy 



policy of the kingdoniy are oMUged to c^ge 
their meafures^ in consequence of being dif-^ 
appointed in their expectation^ from them. 
This makes it fo extremely hazardous to in« 
troduce ^ny material change into an eftahliihed 
form of government. No human fagacity 
can forefee what inconvenience might arife 
from it. 

So important is this fcience of government, 
(hat nothing can be niore worthy of the.ftudy 
of thofe who have fufficient abilities, and who 
are friends of niankind ; and the only foun- 
dation pn which men who think, and who 
are not carried away by their own imaging- 
tio{is, will build any concluiions is bijloric^l 
JadUf Jlypothcfes built upoi^ arguments a 
priori are Jeaft of aU tolerable. Here obferva- 
(ion and experience a^ e die only iafe guides. 

As aU other fcience$ have m^tde very rapid 
advance; in the prefent age, the fcience of 
government bids fair to ke^p p^ce with thenb* 
M^tny ingeoipus no^n have of late turned their 
thoughts to this fubjed, and valuable treatiff s 
Vpon it hav^ been publilhed both in this 
country and abroad. But what is ^ much 
more value,- we have now a vaft ftocfc of im- 
porfanty^E^I before ps, io\ our contempla- 
tion. 
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lion. The old governments of Europe are 
arrived to a confiderable degree of maturity. 
We may rather fay they are growing into de- 
cay; fo that their feveral advantages and 
defeats are become fufficiently confpicuous, 
and the new governments in North America, 
and efpecially thofe of France and Poland, are 
fo many new experiments ^ of which political 
philofophers cannot fail to make the greateft 
life. * Time has alfo weakened, and removed, 
many prejudices in favour of pretended rigAts 
to power ^ and peculiar modes of government i 
fo that the only proper obje^l of government, 
the happlnefs of the people^ is now almoft uni- 
verially feen, and alone attended to. ♦ 

For want of acquaintance with hiftory, we 
are apt to pronounce a priori many things to 
be impoiiible, which in faft really exift, and 
are very fafe. Thus the king of Siam cduld 
not be made to believe that the Venetians 
had no king, any more than that water 
could have the hardnefs of ftone^ and bear 
men and carriages. 

I (hall conclude this head with adding, that 
the knowledge of hiftory contributes to en- 
large the mind by the acquaintance we are 
thereby enabled to form with all thofe objefts 
5 which. 
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which, in the courfc of thefe Icftures, will 
be pointed out as worthy of peculiar atten- 
tion to an hiftorian, the knowledge of which 
is equally ufcful for fpeculative or praftical 
purpofes ; fo that philofophers and politicians 
may equally avail themfelves of it. 



LECTURE II. 



Hiflory tends to Jirengthen the Sentiments of 
Virtue : Jhown from the Manner in which 
virtuous ImpreJJions are adiually made upon 
the Mind. Adoantage of the Study ofHif 
tory previous to a Perfon^s being introduced 
into the World. Why the Reprefentations qf 
• Hijiorians are almojl univerf ally favourable 
to Virtue. What kind of Scenes Hijlory ac^ 
tually exhibits which are favourable to Vir* 
tue. A View of the Sentiments and ConduSl 
of great Men infpires the Mind with a ^afie 
for folid Glory and true Greatnefs. Hijlory 
enables us to form ju/i Ideas both of the 
Strength' and Weakncjs of human Nature. 
Injiances of both^ with Refe^ions. 

The third ufe of hiftory is, that it tends 

to ftrengthen the fentiments of virtue. That 

% this 



this is the tendency of an acquaintance with 
hiftory will be evident^ if we confider in- 
what manner Virtuous innipirefljons are a<Sually 
made upon the mind^ How do we acquire 
a love for virtue i but by frequently viewing 
it in thofe points of light in which it appears 
dejirable to us, and in a fituation of mind in 
which no bias is laid upon us in favour 
of vice? 

It cannot be denied by any whd rnain-^ 
tkin that virtue is its own fufficient reward iti 
this life^ that even a juft and well-conduced 
knowledge of the world would have this 
happy efFedi. It is only a partial acquaint- 
ance with it, feeing things in an unfsiir point 
of lights and with minds prejudiced by 
profpedbs of pleafure, inttreft^ or falfe no- 
tidns of honour^ that pfe vents that happy 
confequence from taking place univerfally^ 
Now, to ftudy hiftory is to come at the 
knowledge of the world in the moft favour- 
able circumftances« Hiftorians are the beft 
guides and tutors we can take with us in our 
travels. They fhow us the whole of tranf- 
adions and characters, before a partial view 
of them can have had time to make unfavour- 
aUe impreffions on our minds; and all the 

# refledions 



tc^t&ions thfey make upon men and things 

are uniformly diftated by a fertfe of virtue an<l 

honoura Even Machiarel himfelf, though 

his very name conveys the idea of bafenefs 

and villany as ^ politician, difcovers, as Mh 

Hume dbferves, tf ue fentiment^ of virtue in 

his hiftory of j^'lorence* 

. In (uch company, ^nd in the hinds of fuch 

able zii^ faithful coadii4$tors, what reafbtt 

have we to be alarmed to fee our friends ii>- 

frroduced to a knowledge of mankind ? There 

is certainly a great diifercntse between a per- 

ibn*s being admitt^ to fee the figure which' 

Alexander the Great, or Charles XII. tn^d^ 

at the head of their conquefts } to view the 

court of Dionyfius,.of Nero, or cff Lewis XI V-. 

id all their iplendour, and feeing the iigurer 

their whole lives make in the annals of hif-» 

tory* In the former fituation the incautioud 

tnind of a young man might be in dangei* of 

being captirated with the charms of arnbi* 

tion, voluptuoufnefs, or magnificence ^ but 

looking upon the fame objeds from the mofc 

advantageous fituation in which hiftory pkces 

Xis, we muft certainly be cqualty- ftruck with*^ 

their vanity and folly, and conceive a dilguft 

ahd averfion to them. It is with the know- 

^ ledge 
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ledge of the world as Pope fays it is with 
learning: 

Here fmaHer draughts intoxicate the braioi 
But drinking largely fobers us again. 

The only reafon why a young perfon can* 
not be fafely trufted with viewing the vices, 
as well as the virtues, that are in the world, 
is that, if left to Kimfelf in real life, vice may 
be fo circumflanced, as to be but too invito 
ing to his unexperienced mind. But in hif« 
tory vice never appears tempting. Indeed, 
whatever be the difpofition of hiftorians them- 
felves, if they give a faithful view of things, 
as they have really come to pafs^ they cannot 
help giving a reprefentation favourable to vir- 
tue. So confiflent is the order of Divine 
Providence^ that, if the fcheme be fairly and 
completely reprcfcnted, we may depend upon 
it that nothing will be exhibited from which 
it may be juftly concluded, that vice is eli* 
gible upon the whole. Contrary, therefore, 
to what may be apprehended from a promif- 
cuous acquaintance with the world, through 
the glafs of hiftory, vices may be viewed as 
fafely as virtues. Nay, they both equally 
teach wifdom and good morals. It is even 

impoflible 
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impoflible tb fay which of them inculcate the 
important leflbn with more force. The ex- 
ceiles of a Nero, and the goodnefs of a Mar- 
cus Aurelius, have the fame good effedl in 
hiftory* 

Thus it appears, by arguing as it were a 
priori^ from the lights in which charafters 
and events are feen in hiilory^ that it mu/i 
have an effeft that is favourable to virtue. I 
(hall now demonftrate the fame thing more 
particularly, by (howing what fcenes hiftory 
actually exhibits that have this happy ten*- 
dency* 

In the firft place, hirtory, by difpkying the 
fentiments and condudl of truly great men, 
and thofe of a contrary chara&er, tends to 
infpire us with a tafte for folid glory and real 
greatnefs ; and convinces us that it does not 
confift in what the generality of mankind are 
fo eager in the purfuit of. 

We can never imagine, if we derive our 
inftruftion from hiftory, that true greatnefs 
confifts in rIcAes ; when we fee that fome of 
the mod diftinguiOied characters in the annals 
of mankind were formed, and lived, in po- 
verty ; men who fliowed their contempt of 
riches by refufing to improve the opportuni- 

VoL. I. F ties 
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tics they had of amaffing wealth. Not to 
mention Cincinnatus, Fabricius, and other 
Romans in the early ages of that city, ho- 
noured, fof their poverty, but who had no 
opportunity of acquiring what we fhould call 
riches} Scipio ^milianus, who might have 
cngrofled almoft all the wealth of Carthage^ 
never made a (ingle acquifition in all his Ufe^ 
The great Philopoemen generally \Vent in a 
Very plain drefs, and without any fervant of 
attendants. The emperors, Nerva, Trajan, 
Antoninus, and Aurelius, fold their palaces^ 
their gold and filver plate, their valuable fur- 
niture, and all the fuperfluities they could 
difpenfe with, which their predcceflbrs had 
heaped up, and banilked all expences and de« 
licacies from their tables with the greateft 
feverity* 

Thefe princes, together with Vefpafian, 
Pertinax, Alexander Severus, Claudius the 
fecond, and Tacitus, who were raifcd to the 
empire by their merit, and whom all ages 
have admired as the greateft and the bcft of 
princes,werc ever fond of the greateft plainnefs 
in their apparel, furniture, and outward ap- 
pearance. The ruins of Adrian'^s country 
feat are ftill to be feen, and it does not ap- 
3 pear 
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pear to have exceeded the bignefs of one of 
our common houfes. Even Auguftus him-» 
felf, during a reign of near fifty years, never 
changed his apartment, or furniture. We 
fee the fame juft turn of thinking in tHe fa- 
mous Cornelia, daughter of the great Scipio* 
When a lady of her acquaintance deiired very 
importunately to fee her toilet, Ihe deferred 
fatisfying her curiofity till her children, who 
were the famous Gracchi, came from fchool, 
and then only faid En I h<sec ornamenta. mea 
funt. Thefe are my ornaments. 

When temperance, frugality, and a juft 
fenfe of greatnefs are graced with fuch names 
as thefe I have mentioned, fhall we be in any 
danger of abandoning ourfelves to excefs in 
imitation pf the infamous Nero, whofe golden 
palace, Herodian fays, was as large as all the 
reft of the city of Rome, and whofe extra- 
vagance in other refpefts was in proportion to 
it; of Caligula, of the beaftly Commodus, 
w the mad Heliogabalus ? Do we admire 
LucuUus the more for the idea that Cicero 
gives us of hisexpenfive table? Or can we 
think Marc Antony to be commended for 
having a fucceffion of grand entertainments 
F ^ always 
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always ready, that whenever h^ was difpofed 
to eat he might never wait half an hour ? 

Can we think that honours and preferment 
Gonftitute true greatnefs, when We fee in 
hiftory that the moft worthy men have ge- 
i>eraUy declined them ? Tacitus and Probus^ 
who did (o much honour to their ftations^ 
were both advanced to the empire againft their 
inclinations : and in how much fairer a point 
of light do their charadilers ftand than that of 
thofe fons of ambition, wbo waded through 
leas of blood to come at it ? 

The extravagancies of Alexander the Great 
in killing his heft friends, the cruelties of the 
Spaniards in America, the ruin of Sweden 
by Charles XII. are certainly more proper to 
(hew the folly and madnefs of unbounded 
ambition, than their vidlories are to dazzle 
our minds with their glare. How we regret 
that unhappy turn of mind when we confider 
what valuable members of fociety their abili- 
ties would have rendered fuch men as Julius 
Caefar,. and Pompey, had they jointly em- 
ployed them to raife the glory of their coun- 
try ; and fhat the expences of Lewis XIV. i« 
preparations for deftruftiony were more thaiv 

fufficientt 
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fufficient to have founded many numerous 
colonies, and to have put them into a floy- 
rifliing condition. 

Nothing fo effeftually. cures a man of the 
abfurd pride of birth zx\^ family as feeing fome 
of the greateft men in hiftory, fuch as Ta- 
n).er}an<;, carding Ximenes, and pope Sixtus 
the fifth, rife from low beginuings ; and we 
are always charmed to fee truly great men, 
who were poffeffed of the advantages of birth, 
wave all pretences to merit on that account. 
Even Vefpafian laughed at thofe who pre- 
tended to derive his defcent from Hercules. 

An exceffive paffion for fame^ as an end of 
aftion, reduces a man very low in the light 
of hiftory, Jlow much does the letter which 
Cicero wrote to Luoceius, and which, un- 
fortunately for him, yet remains (in which 
he almoft infifts upon his praifing him at the 
expence of truth, in the hiftory of his con»- 
fulfliip) fink that great man in our efteem. 
On the contrary, how prodigioufly does the 
charadler of Cato rife upon us by a few words 
of Salluft, Maluit ^, quam videri^ bonus: 
He rather chofe to. be, than to seem, good. 
And the vanity of Nero upon his excelling iu 
piufic, aqd of Commodus on his dexterity iw 
F 3 killing 
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killing wild bcafts, completely expofe the 
affectation of excdltng in what is out of our 
proper fphere. The fame maxim is conveyed 
by Philip, when he alked his fon Alexander, 
if he was not afliamed to play on a mufical 
inftrument fo well as he did. 

In how different a light do thofe men ap- 
pear in hiftory who are greedy to engrofs all 
praife to themfelves, and thofe who contri- 
bute heartily to the reputation of others ? An 
inftance of the former we fee in Claudius, 
"who made an idle expedition to finifh the 
conqueft of Britain ; of the latter in M. Au-. 
relius, who denied himfelf the pleafqre of 
attending his fifter Lucilla (whom he had mar^f 
ried to L, Verus) into the Eaft, left his pre*- 
fence (hould give a check to the growing 
reputation of his fon-in-law, and feem to 
draw upon himfelf the honour of putting an 
end to an important war, to the other's pre- 
judice. And hiftory does the moft ample 
recompence to thofe who have generoufly 
facrificed their own reputation to the publiq 
good. Thus Fabius Maximus, to his im-* 
mortal honour, notwithftanding the provok- 
ing infults he received from Minucius, refcued 
him from the hands of Hannibal, fetting afide 

his 
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his refentment^ and confulting only his zegi 
for the intereft of his country. 

Wc conceive more clearly what true great* 
nefs of aiind is, at the fame time that our 
hearts are more filled with admiration of it^ 
and burn with a ftronger paffion for it, by a 
limple narration of fome incidents in hiftory^ 
than by the moft elaborate and philofophically 
cxzdi defcription of it. What can give us ^ 
clearer idea of the r^oble fentiments of ftri£l 
honour and integrity than marflial Turenne's 
refufing a fum pf money, which was offered 
him if he would not march bis army through 
a certain territory, becaufe he had not in* 
tended to march that wsy. Does not every 
perfon*s heart ftrongly feel the fentiments of 
benevolence, when he hears the good Titu« 
exclaiming that he had loft a day^ becaufe he 
had done no perfon a good office in it ? If a 
perfon be capable pf forpaing any idea of great - 
pefs of mind in forgiving injuries, he will do 
it from hearing the following reply that 
JLiCWJs XII. made to a courtier, who prefled 
him to punifh ^ perfon who had offended hin^ 
before he came to the throne; ^* It belongs 
'* not to the king of France to revenge the 
<* injuries offered to the duke of Qr^eans/' 
F 4 Or, 
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Or, laftly, what can give fo juft an idea of 
the true fpirit and magnanimity of a foldier, 
as the reply that vifcount Dorec made to 
Charles IX. of France, when he received an 
order from him to maflacre the Hugonots, 
•' I dcfire your majefty would employ me in 
'' wh^it is pojii/e:' 

The laft example leads me to a fecond ob- 
fervation, which is, that hiftory enables us 
to form juft ideas of the dignity and the 
weaknefs of human nature, both of which 
are extremely ufeful to us in life* The one 
in.fpires qs with the noble ambition of rifing 
above the level of our fpecies ; and the other 
view, without deftroying, tempers that am- 
bition with no more than a due degree of 
humility and diffidence; which in faft equally 
contributes to the fame end. What I mean 
will be more clearly undcrftood by a few 
examples. 

How can we conceive a more juft, or a 
more exalted idea of a fenfe of true honour 
and heroifm, than by reading fuch ft.ories as 
that of the behaviour of the earl of Peter- 
borough at the famous fiege of Barcelona ? 
While he was fettling the terms of capitu- 
lation with the Spanifli commander, news 

was 
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was brought that, contrary to the fuipenfion 
of arms agreed upon between them, a party 
of the allied troops had broke into the town. 
The earl told the Spanifh general, that if he 
yvould give him leave to enter the town with 
his Englifti troops, he would drive out his 
allies, and then return to finifli the capitula- 
tion, which hiC actually performed. 

I fliall fay nothing of the fabulous ftory of 
Curtius, who is faid to have leaped into a 
gulph, or of Codrus, who procured his own 
death to fave his country, fince inftances of 
equal courage in braving death are by no mc^ans 
yncommon in our own times. At the fiegc 
of Turin one Mica is faid to have fired a mine, 
and purpofely deftroyed himfelf with the 
enemy. And how many commanders of 
fliips have purpofely blown them up rather 
than ftrike their colours. Thefe, it may 
be faid, are the efFefts of a refined fenfe of 
honour, which is acquired in a highly im- 
proved flate of fociety. But we may fee 
what may be called the native ftrength of the 
mind, in the North American Indians, with 
whom, when prifoners, it is very common 
to refufe dying by their own hands, on pur- 
pofe to (how the honour of their country, in 

fupporting 
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fupporting the tortures which they know 
are prepared for them. 

Fa<fts like thefe, together with thofe which 
ihow the extent of genius in fuch men as 
Ariftotle, Archimedes, and fir Ifaac New* 
ton, give us high ideas of the dignity of 
human nature, and the capacity of the human 
mind. But the other fide of the pifture, 
which hiftory with equal faithfuhiefs prefents 
to us, gives us a moft afFefting^ and equally 
inftruftive view, of our deplorable weaknefs 
and frailty, exemplified in the greateft c^ 
men. 

Hardly any thing gives us a more afFedking 
view of the weaknefs and iiiconfiftency to 
which the mind of man is liable, than to fee 
men of found and clear underftandings, in 
moft refpeds, and of upright honeft hearts, 
fall into fcntiments that lead to grofs and 
painful fuperftitions. A moft remarkable in* 
ftance of this was Pafcal, one of the greateft 
geniufes, and beft men, that ever lived. He, 
with many others, entertained a notion that 
God made men miferable here, in order ta 
their being happy hereafter; and in confe- 
quence of this he impofed upon himfelf the 
moft difagreeable mortifications. He even 

ordered 
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ordered a wall to be built before a window of 
his fludyy from which he thought he had 
too agreeable a profped. He alfo wore a 
girdle full of iharp points next to his ikih, 
and while he was eating or drinking any 
thing that was grateful to his appetite, he 
was conftantly prickbg himfelf, that he 
might ftot be fcnfible of any plcafure. His 
fifter too, who was a woman of fine fenfe 
and great piety, aftually died of thirft, as 
(he thought, to the glory of God. It was 
certainly through a weaknefs of the fame na- 
ture in the ingenious and excellent Fcnelon, 
that he fubmitted without referve to the 
arbitrary fentence of the pope, when he con- 
demned a book that he publi(hed. He even 
preached to condemn his own book, and for- 
bad his friends to defend it. 

They have not only been good men, and 
of a truly religious turn of mind, who have 
been" fubjcft to fuch groundlcfs fupcrftitions^ 
but the moft ;i^icious and abandoned alfo. 
Both, kinds of inftances (how the weaknefs to 
which human nature is liable. But whereas 
^ good man who is a flave to fuperftition is an 
objeft of the greateft compaffion, a wicked 
fp^n in the fame iituation is rather a fubjed 

of 
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of ridiGuIc. What, for inftance, can be more 
completely ridiculous than Lewis XL of 
France, a man who made no conlcience of 
any villany, going always covered with re- 
lics, and wearing a leaden image of the Vir- 
gin Mary in his hat, of which it is faid he 
aiked pardon for his murders before they were 
committed. The fame prince made a deed 
of the earldom of Bolloigne to the Virgin 
Mary* 

Even the fentiments of morality, which of 
all others one would expeft to find the moft 
invariable and uncorrupted, are found greatly 
perverted, and intermixed with notions that 
are foreign, and even contrary, to morality, 
in the minds of fome whole nations. Thus 
the Tartars, with whom it is a fin and a 
capital crime, as Voltaire fays, to put a knife 
into the fire, to lean againft a whip, to beat a 
horfe with a bridle, or to break one bone with 
another, think it no fin, in fome cafes, to 
break their word, to plunder, and commit 
murder. The fame Arab who, if he find you 
at his door claiming hofpitality, would re- 
ceive you as his brother, and conduft you 
the next day, would not have fcrupled to rob 
and murder you, as his lawful prey, if he 

M 
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had met you in the defert an hour before. To 
give inftances of the weaknefs and inconfiftcncy 
in the human mind, which hiftory prefents 
us with, were endlefs. Thefe are fufficient 
to give us an idea how affcdling and ufeful 
fuch views are, and at the fame time how 
entertaining to a fpeculative mind. 



LECTURE IIL 

Hiftory tends to ftrengthen the Sentiments df 
Virtue by the Variety of Views in which it 
exhibits the ConduSi of Divine Providence ^ 
Jhowing important 'Events brought about by 
incon/iderable MeanSj or contrary to the In^ 
tention of thofe Perfons who were the priti^ 
tipal j^gents in thetH. A Regard to Divine 
Providence heightens our SatisfaSIion in read^ 
ing Hiftory^ and tends to throw an agree^ 
able Light upon the mq/i gloomy and difgufting 
Parts of it. Hiftory^ in the Misfortunes 
and Hardjhips to which the moft diftingutpoed 
Perfonages have been reduced^ gives a deep 
Conviction of the InJlqbiHty of all human 
Things^ prepares our Minds tofuBmit to Ad-- 

vcrfty 
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Verity with Rejignation^ and makes us ac^ 
quiefce in the more humbk Stations qf^ Life^ 
haftly^ the moji common Obfervations on the 
tempers and Manners of Men^ fucb as we 
may collect every Day from common Life^ 
affeSl Us much more Jirongly when we fee 
them exemplied in the Hijiory of great Per- 
fonages. At what Age Hijiory ought to be 
read. In what Senfe proper for every Age. 

Thirdly^ Hiftory tends to ftrengthen the 
fentiments of virtue, by the variety of views 
ia which it exhibits the condu£t of divine 
providence, and points out the hand of God, 
in the affairs of men. For certainly what** 
ever fuggefts to us the idea of a divine Being, 
either in the end, or means, of great events, 
muft be favourable to piety and virtue, 

TJ^hat the world has a governor^ or fupet-^ 
intendant^ is juft as evident as that it had a 
maker. For no perfon does any thing with* 
out fome defign, or without intending to 
make fome ufe of it. A telefcope is made to 
be ufed for the better diftinguifliing diftant 
obje^ls, the eye itfelf for feeing things at a 
moderate diftance from us, and no doubt, 
many and the worlds for fome end or other. 

And 
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And as the fame Being that made the 
greatcft things, made the fmalleft things alfo^ 
all being parts of the fame fyftem, fome ufc^ 
no doubt, is made of .every thing, even what 
appears to us the mofl: inconfiderable ; fo 
that, as our Saviour obferved, '* a Iparrow 
*' falls not to the ground without God, and 
** the very hairs of our heads are numbered.'* 
Alfo, as nothing, was madi^ fo nothing can 
come to pafs without the knowledge, the ap* 
pointment, or permiffion of God. Somethings 
therefore, is intended by twcry thing that 
happens^ ^ well as by every thing that is 
made. But in little things a defign is hot fo ap- 
parent as in greater and more ftriking things* 
Though, therefore, the hand of God be really 
in every thing that happens, and that is re- 
corded in hiftory, our attention is more for- 
cibly drawn to it in great events, and efpe- 
cially in things which happen in a manner 
unexpefted by us. 

How can we help acknowledging the hand 
of God when we fee great and important - 
events brought about by feemingly trifling 
and inconfiderable nfieans ; or by means which 
feem to have little or no relation to the end ; 
as when our king James and both houfes of 

parliament 
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parliament were refcued from dcftru£Uon, by 
a letter which a confpirator fent with a view 
to favc one of the members of the Houfc of 
Lords for whom he had a friendlhip ? 

Who would have imagined that the defire 
which Henry VIII. had to be divorced frorti 
his wife, would have brought about the refor- 
mation in England ? The itidifcretion of a 
Portuguefe prieft, who would not give place 
to one of the king*s officers in Japan, and the 
obftinacy of the jefuits, in refufing to give up 
the houfe which a noWeman had given thera^ 
when his fbn claimed it back aeain, occa- 
lioned the extirpation of the Romi^catholic 
religion in that country. 

But what moft of all (hows the hanti of 
Providence, and the weaknefs and fhortfight- 
cdnefs of men, are great events being brought 
about contrary to the intention of the perfons 
who wdre the chief mftruments of them, and 
by the very means which were intended to 
produce a contrary event. Thus peffecution 
has always been the means of promoting the 
perfecuted religion i infomuch, that it is be- 
come a common proverb, that " the blood of 
** the martyrs is the feed of the church.'* 
,Thus, likcwifei Athens, Laccdaemon, Car- 
thage, 



thage, Rome^ and many other i^atea have 
been ruined by their own fuccefles. Philip II. 
of Spain^ by his intolerable oppreiliony was 
the caufe of the freedom of the ftates of Hol- 
land* Such has often been the confequence 
of wicked men over-afting their parts. Thus 
alfo the fenate of Rome was once faved by 
Catiline^s making the iignal for the mafiacr^ 
too foon. 

With what fatisfadlion may a perfon Who 
has an eye to divine Providence read fuch a 
paflage as the following in MachiaveU that 
Borgia had fb well conduced his meafures^ 
that he mud have been mafter of Rome^ and 
of the whole ecclefiaftical eftate, after tho 
death of his father, but that it was impbflible 
for him to forefee that hehimfelf would be at 
the point of death at the very time that 
Alexander his father finifhed his life* They 
were both poifoned at an entertainment, by a 
miftake of the waiter^ who ferved them with 
the wine which was to have taken off theif 
enemies. 

It is no uncommon things in the hiftory of 
divine Providence^ that perfons being knowa 
to have abilities fhall have been the means of 
keeping.them in obfcurity, while others havQ 

Vol, L O been 



been advanced in confequence of their litems 
ing iii(igniiicance« If Auguftus had ihown 
any capacity, as a ftatefman or general, any 
gfeatncfs of foul, or any thing in the leaft 
cnterprifing, at firft, he would probably never 
have b^en mafter of tho Roman empre* But 
while Cicero, and Antony, in their turns, 
thought td make a tool of him^ they^ un* 
known to themfelves, increafed his power and 
mflueiice, at the expence of their own. 

tn this view it i$ very amufing, and ufeful, * 
to confider to what a different purpofe, the 
labour, powers, and works of men, and na- 
tions, have been employed, from what was 
originally thought of and intended ; as that 
the Romans, after all their conquers of other 
fiatidns, ihould be <^en governed by iavage 
and tyrannical barbarians, fuch as Maximin 
and others ; and that that city, the iDiftrefs of 
the world, which wa» built by Romalus, and 
whofe power was enlarged by fuch men as 
Camillus, Scipio Africanus, Marius, Sylla, 
Caefar, Pompey, and Trajan, (hould now bo 
in fobjedion to the pope, sttid the feat of a 
power totally different from what had before 
refided in it, and of which the founders could 
have no conception. How hi was Conibn^i 
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tine from ^efeeing, that C^onftanttnopld 
Would be the capital of the Turkifh emph^, 
and the printipal fupport of A religion oppo^ 
Kite to that which he eftabliihed. How far« 
ialfo, werfe the heads of the Grecian common- 
.wealths fro&i forefeeihg^ that theii* country^ 
the feat of arts and liberty, Would ever be^ 
come the moil ignorant and enflaVed bf aU 
the ftates of Europe* 

A regard to dlvirte Providence isj like* 
wife, extremely ufeflrl to heighten our fatil* 
fa£tion in reading hiftol-y, and throw an agre^^ 
aUe light tipoh the moil gloomy and difgtkil- 
tng parts df it. With a view to tfais^ the 
inok difagrecabld obje^ls in hiilory will bear 
to be looked upon with fatiafadioni And 
Could we fee every event, in all its con<^ 
flexions^ and mod diftant influences, vrt 
ihould, no doubt, perfedly acquiefce in every 
thing that comes to pafs tinder the govern- 
ment of God; in feeing that all evils lead 
to, and terminate in, a greater goodi But iii 
ixiany caies^ we fee events which give us pain 
fit firil iight^ and which oCcaiion much regret 
and difappointment, to thofe who give niore 
(cope to their paffions than to their reflexion 
While they are reading ; which, if we look 
G a no 
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iio farther than the next and ictimeciiate coii'* 
fequedcept we (hall be thoroughly fatisfied 
.9nd pleafed with* 

.No parlbn converfant with the ancient claf- 
.fical hiilorialis^ and who has thereby acquired 
a clailical tafte, and clailical 'notions of //^^r/y^ 
J^ut regrets that Rome, in the height of its 
jglory, fhould fall under the power of mafters. 
But it is becaufe he does not confidcr that all 
.the provinces of the vaft Roman empire were 
Jnoft njiferably opprcffed and plundered by the 
j-epublican governors, who had little to fear 
-fiom courts of juftice; but were relieved and 
.happy uni^er the government pf perfons who 
Jived in conftaut fear of being accufed of mal- 
adminiftration, to an inexorable mafter. Nay 
Jthe provinces were not much lefs happy under 
,Tiberiu5 arid Nero, than under Trajan and 
-the AntonineSi 

, A reader of Thucydides is apt to-be ex* 
tremely mortified at the ill-treatment of Ak 
cibiades, and the defeat of the Athenians be** 
/ore SyraCufe. But it is becaufe he does not 
think what would probably have been thf 
confequence of the fucoefs of that expedition ; 
namely, ^ the flavery of Greece, aiid< from 
fhe; nature of its government, the confufiofi 

and 
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and flavery of Athens too. As fucccfs natu-^- 
fally points out our favourite hero to us, we' 
cannot help conceiving a violent indignation^ 
againft Hanno, for taking no more care to 
fend recruits to Hannibal, after the battle of 
Cannae. But juftly did he, and all Carthage,^ 
dread the piower of Hannibal, when mafter 
of Rome, who was able to change the whole 
form of their government, even when he was 
Conquered, 

* Thefe obvious remarks I mention here, to 
&OW the neceffity of thought and refie£ii6n 
in reading hiftory. Farther obfervations o^ 
ifais kind^^nd fuch as are lefs obvious, I Ihall' 
refcrve for another part of this courfe of lec-^ 
tores, in which I (Ball endeavour to enter a 
Kttle farther into the views and condufl of 
divine providence, iit the government of the 
world. 

' In the fourth place, hiftory, in the misfor- 
tunes and hardftii'ps to which the moft diftin- 
gui(hed pcrfonages have been reduced, gives 
lis a deep eonviftion of the inftabillty of ^U 
human things, and prepares our minds, to 
fubmit to adverfity with more patience and 
Kfignation, as to a condition from which we 
&e noi^e are exempt. £^ven the misfortunes 
G 3 aud 
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and difaf^pQiatments of brave and good tntn^ 
who have hroqgh^ theiafelyes in^o difficulties^ 
i^ confequence of their generous attempts, in' 
^vour of the Uhcrties and heft intereils of mai^T 
kind, do not, as exhibited i;i biftoryt in the 
leaft tend to (lacken QMr ^eal in the fan^e glo? 
yious caufe; at the fam<; time that they make 
«s more prudent in the cl^oibe and prp{ecu<- 
tion of our meafures, to attain the fame end^ 
and difpofe us to yield to difappointment with 
a better grace, Th^t an acquaintance with 
hiftory has this effed, I appeal to what ^nj 
nerfoo feeh after reading of the tintitaely cn4 
of A^3» Catpij Brutus, Hampdeq, ac^d the 
great Algcrqon Sydney, The honourable 
mentipQ that will, to the end g£ the world, 
be made of fuch glorious, though unf(Mtur 
nate qaen as thefe, will raife up mojpe fr^end^ 
to the fame great interefts ; while their mif* 
fortunes will only ierve to naake thofe friend^ 
inore prudent, and therefore probably more 
fuccefsful in their endeavours. 

But, independently of thefe irjartyrs of 
liberty raifing up niore, ^d naore fqccefsful 
patrons of it, the coniideration of the repoark* 
able reverfes of fortune, in the hiftory of 
confiderable perjfonages^ has a fine ^fiedl upoa 

the 
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the human mind. It wonderfully loftens and 
calms it, and gives it an excellent temper for 
encountering with the viciflitudes of lif^ 
What other fenfaCions do we feel, while we 
read that Henrietta^ daughter of Henry IV» 
of France, and wife to Charles L of Englandt 
was reduced to the utxnoft extremity of po« 
verty ; and that her daughter, who was after^ 
wards married to a brother of JUewis XIV. it 
faid to have Iain in bed for want of coals to 
keep her warm, while the people of Paris, 
blind with rage, paid no attention to their 
fufierings. The fame kind of fenfations we 
feel, when we read of the great and fucceiT* 
ful gcwcral Belifurius (if the ftory be true) 
hegging his bread ; of Cortez, the renowned 
conqueror of Mexico, living unknown and in 
difgrace in Spain, and fparqe able to get to 
fpeak to his mafter Charles V. though when 
the king aflced, who the fellow was that wat 
fo clamorous to fpeak to him, he cried out, 
^ * I am one w ho have gotten your majefty more 
♦* provinces, than your father left you towns.'* 
He afterwards ferved in a rank little higher 
than that of a cqmmoQ foldier on the cqaft 
pf Barbary* 

{^ifthly, Thefe great revprfes of fortune, 
Q 4 and 
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and calamities of men in high ftations^ at the 
fame time that they are hardly ever known 
to difcourage men of ability and fpirit from 
undertaking the public for vice, when regu-* 
larly called to it, may juf^ly make perfons 
who are born to private (lations, and who 
have no opportunity of rifing above them^ 
pontent with their iituation. The many who 
have abdicated royalty, as Chriftiana queei) 
of Sweden, Charles V, emperor of Germany, 
Viftor Amadeus, king of Sardinia, John Ca-^ 
fimir, kiQg of Poland, and others, convince 
us that crowns do not always fit eafy ; and 
that perfons in high ftations have need of a 
ftrong fcnfc of honour and integrity to make 
thdr fatigues and misfortunes tolerable. 

It is no unufeful fcntimcnt that we coUeft 
from reading that Richlieu fliortened his days 
by the uneafincfs with which he was devoured 
iu the fulnefs of his power. What Voltaire 
fays of Lewis XIV. is an excellent memento 
to the ambitious ; that he faw all his family 
peri(h by premature deaths ; that though, to* 
wards the clofe of his life, he appeared ia 
public as ufual, in private the pain of hi$ 
many misfortunes pierced him to the heart, 
and threw him into convulfipns j that he met 

witl^ 



vfih 4ofia&(Uc loffes at the condnnon of 'm{ 
un&ceej(sful war, and before he was iurc dF 
obtaining a peace, and at a time when a h^ 
mine had wafted his kingdom ;- and that he 
loft in the minds of his fubjeifls^ /during tho 
}aft three years of his life,: all the refpcfl:. and 
^fteetn he bad gained by his great aftibns. > 
The advantage of preferring a private (itua<# 
{ion, efpecially to entering into , the views of 
fafltion, we fee in the fccurity and long life 
pf Atticus, in the moft diftra&ed times of tho 
{loman hiftory; and in Richard Cromwell^ 
who lived to a great age contented and happy» 
whereaa his father never knew what happi^ 
nefs w«s, Tiie hiftory of very few greafc 
ftatefmen can match that of cardinal Fleury^ 
of whom we read, that his fchemes wer<y 
crowned withfuccefs from the year 1726 to 
J 742 ; that he lived ninety years, and pre* 
ferved his faouUies unimpaired to the laft ; 
which makes his hiftorian fay, that, if ever 
there was a happy man upon earth, it was 
doubtlefs cardinal Fleury, 
- Laftly , tbofe obfervatioiis on the tempers and 
manner^ of men, which we may collet every 
day from common life, afteA us much more 
^rp;igly when we (qc them exemplified in the 

hiftoiy 
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li^bry of great peribnages. We fee, for in- 
ftance^ every day, that altnoft all perfons who 
are intnifted whh power abufe it. But this 
is better exemplified in kings, and roinifters 
of Aate. We fee again that men in low cir-* 
cumftances are apt to be defpifed, and that 
court is always paid to the great and the 
powerful. But this maxim receives a (Ironger 
confirmatioa, and makes a deeper imprefiion, 
than any occurrence in private life could oc- 
caiion, when we think what court was paid 
to Oliver Cromwell, by all the princes of 
Europe, while Charles II. then in exile, could 
not obtain an interview with the miniAers of 
either France or Spain, at the treaty of the 
Pyrenees, though he made a journey on pur«» 
pofe to obtain it. 

It is a common and juft obfervation, th^t, 
through the inconftancy of our nature, men 
are liable to conceive hafty and tinrcafonable 
difguft at their fituation, and yet, when they 
have changed it, wifli to refqme it ; and this 
we fee exemplified in private life almoft tvcTf 
day. But ever fo many examples of this kind 
do not make fo great an impreflion upon us, 
as the hiftory of Viftor Amadeus king of Sar^ 
dinia, whp abdicated the crowo through mere 

caprice, 



(papricep bitf fowidf ts £>me hiftortati Hys, 
that the company of his miftreis^ who was 
become his mfCf devotiooy df|d the trauquil^ 
]ity of retirement^ could not ^itisfy a foul 
pccupied during fifty yegr« with the zSkks of 
Europe. He was deiirous of re^inia^ the 
throne eyen i?y forpe, and afterwards died ii| 
cpni^nemeot. 

How incapsibip riches and power are to fk^ 
tisfy the mind of m^i^n, is an obf^rvation whicti 
£sw perfooSf iq the coQrie of their own expe^ 
rience, have not feei> occ^fion to oiake* But 
^e fen^meot maizes a deeper impreffion upoQ 
us when we fee it exemplified in the hiftoiy 
of ibtefmien and popquerors ; and 9s it is beau-r 
tifully exhibited in g copverfation which pafie4 
between Pyrrhus and his minifler Cyneas^ 
before their expedition into Italy* The mi- • 
lifter afked the king wh^t he propofed to da 
l^hen he had fubdued the Romans ? He an-i 
fwered, Pafs into Sicily. What thep ? faid 
the minifter. Conquer the Carthaginians, 
replies the king. And what follows that? 
lays the minif^en Be fovereign of GrcecCj^ 
and then enjoy purfelves, faid the king. And 
why, replied the Icnfi^e roiniftcrj| can we ^ 
^o\ 40 thi^ /qfi now ? 

To 
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, To :add one mftancc more : wd fee the 
rarntjT of the living in their bOttncUefs provi-* 
ibn for futurity, and in the diffipation of thei 
lar^ fortunes of covetous perfons, by the cx^ 
iravagance of their heirs. But it does not 
a0e£t us near fo much as when we are read-^ 
itvg in hiftory, that the riches which Srxtus V, 
amaHed in his pontificate, and thofe which 
Henry IV. of France had with great diffi- 
culty faved, wer« fquandered away within* 
Icfe than a year after their deaths j alfo thafr 
the trcafure which Henry VII. of England 
had raifcd by every art of ei^tortion went 
dimoft as fad. 

'" Thus we have fecn how, by hiftory, our 
fninds are agreeably entertained, our paffions 
*re exercifed, and our judgments are formed, 
fo as either to fit us for the bufinefs of life, 
or furnifli us with materials for fciencei how 
ientiments of virtue are acquired, and the beft 
moral maxims of conduct are moft deeply 
impreffed upon our minds. All thefe ad van* 
tage^ refuU from hiftory as a Jludjt. There 
are other advantages refulting to mankind 
from it, in a differ:cnt manner, as only one 
iliftrument^ of recording tranfaftions. How 
imperfed, for inftanqc, without hiftory, would 

be 



ht our knowledge of genealogies, and conft^ 
^ueiltly of the order of important fucceffions, 
tind how precarious would be the advantage, 
refulting from conventions and treaties of all 
4cinds, if all the articles of them were rcpo* 
iited only in the memory of the contra^ing 
parties. We rtad that the boundaries of fomc 
of the Grecian ftates were once determined by 
a verfe of Homer, who, in his defcription of 
Grebce, relates what they were in his time. 

The preceding account of the ufcs of hii^ 
lory win aflift us in determining what has 
formerly-been a fubjeft of debate among the 
critics, namely, at what age hiftory is proper 
to be read. 

Confidering the various ufes to which the 
ftudy of hiftory has been fhown to be fubfer* 
vient^ I fefe no reafon why we fliould hefitate 
to pronounce, that it can neither be begun 
too early, nor continued too late* If hiftory 
amu(e the imagination, exercife and improve 
the paffions, infpire a tafte for true 'glory, 
juft fentiments of, and a love for, virtue, and 
thereby form the Umpery and prepare men /of 
Converfing with the world ; what can be more 
proper for young perfons ? And-iince the 
mind cannot be too well fprj^ilhe^ in thefe 

rcfpeits, 
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i€ijpe£ls^ aud m6n cannot have too large 1 
^iock of this Mtieipaied exptriinc€i iht ftudj 
of it muft be ufeful while there retbains anj 
thing of the pslrt we have to a£t on the theatre 
<if the workL Moreover^ (wast hiftoi7 fur^ 
tiStke^ materials for thd iineft ipteulations^ 
Itttd the mol^ important fcienc^es^ it cannot 
hat be of far vice while we make any ufe o^ 
dur intellefttial facultied» 

Since hiftory may be cdnfidered as contain^ 
itig examples <^ the^fcioices of morah and ;Mr- 
iifks chieflyy no doubt a perfon who has 
fiudied thefe fciences^ is qtialifiad to read hii« 
tory with tiiore pleafnre and advantage^ Bu< 
then it mud likewife be confidefed^ that it is 
impoflible to be mafter<^ thefe fciences with-^ 
cnit a knowledge of hiftory« Their iilfluences 
and ufes are reciprocal. Thus the perfoii 
who has ftudied the grammar of any lan^ 
gdage will read authors who have written id 
it with more eafe and advantage^ But gram*" 
mars could never have been made without a 
previous knowledge of the hnguages for which 
they were made^ nor even learned^ without 
the ufe of examples borrowed from thold 
languages* 

That young perfona al^ tiot capable of* 

making 



tnakiog a ri^t ufe of hifiorical examplet in A 
moral refped was obviated when the advan« 
tages of hfAorj above experience were toca^ 
tioned* If what was fakl there be eoniidered; 
it will appear much fafer for a child to be 
truAed with a piece of hiftorj than to bear 
the common news of the town he lives isu 
It is certain that neither in the one or the 
other is exaA juftice done to the charsders of 
men in the events of their lives* But in hiC* 
tdry it is done much more completely than it 
is within the compafs di any particular per« 
Ton's obfervation* 

A proper regard, no doubt, ought to bi 
had to the age, experience, and previoufly 
acquired knowledge, as well as the intended 
fphere of life, of the perfons to whom par-* 
ticular hiftories are recommended. It would 
be \try prepofterous to advife any perfon to 
begin the ftudy of hiftory with fuch writer* 
as Polybius or Tacitus, and to end with Livy^ 
Quintus Curtius, or Cornelius Nepos* Com« 
mon fenfe will direA that hiftories which 
tend chiefly to amufe the imagination, or in-> 
force the plaineft inftrudtions in morals, ought 
rather to be recommended to young perfons, 
who will both have the moft relifli for fuch 

works^ 



'^orks, . and to whom they tvill be of the 
^reateft tife ;* and that hiiloried which fumifli 
•more exercife for the judgment ihould be re« 
ferved for an .age in wfaicji.that faculty is 
ripen However, there, can be no great int* 
convenience in young perfons being indulged 
In reading almoft all hiflories promifcuoufly^ 
Their natural difpofition, and previous ac- 
iquirement^, will diredt them to what they 
arc. moft capable of profiting by, and the 
higher ufes of. the fame works may be fafely 
left to be reaped at a, fecond perufal, in a 
more advanced flage of life. No general hif* 
tory is better calculated for the ufc of young 
perfons than .that of Rollin» . 
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P A R T II. 

OF THE SdURCES OF HISTORY* 



LEi::TURE IV- 



Importance tf Records^ What have been the 
principal Methods of tranftnitting toPoJierity 
the Knowledge of Events^ with the Advan- 
tages and Imperfedlions of each. Oral Tra* 
difibri. t)ependent and independent Evidence. 
Ta eftimate the Value (f fugle Evidences. 
Hiftotical Examples. "The Corruption of 
Tradition exemplified in ecclefiaflical Hifiory^ 
and the ancient Uifiory of^gypt. Difference 
between antient and modern Times with Rc^ 
fpiB to the Communication of Intelligence. 

Thotugh it cannot be fuppofed th^t man- 
kind^ in "^ttj early and rude ages, could be 
awarre of amy of the advantages which arife 
from: Hiftory as^ ^ fttdy^ or that they could 
even have much occafion ' to tranfmit the 
.knowledge of any of their tranfaflions to pof- 

VoL. I. , 11 teritv ; 
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terity; yet it muft be acknowledged, that the 
apprchenfion of the ufefulncfs of fome con- 
trivance for this purpofe muft very foon have 
arifen in the minds of a people who were 
forming themfelves into any kind oi fociety. 
No fociety, for inftance, can fubfift without 
compacts and agreements; and thefe are fb 
manifeftly liable to be forgotten, or evaded 
(particularly as the obligation of keeping a 
promife is fcldom found to have much force 
among barbarians) that it muft have imme- 
diately appeared defirable to have fome ftand- 
ing memorials of them, as a better fecurity 
for their obfervance than the memory, or the 
honour, of the contracting parties. Various 
other more extenfive ufes of records could 
not fail to occur in a moije improved ftate of 
fociety; and with the improvements of io-^ 
ciety, and the multiplied ufes of records, it 
may reafonably be fuppofed that the methods 
of recording would likewife improve. Ac- 
cordingly we find that thefe have been van- . 
ous ; and the traces of paft events which the 
prafitice of thefe methods has left in the world, 
are the chief fources to which all hift.orians 
muft have rccourfe for their materials. 

Under this fecond head, of the fources of 

htjlory^ 
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hiftoryy I prdpofe to enumerate all, or at leaft 
the principal, methods that have been made 
ufe of for trarifmitting to poftcrity the know- 
ledge of paft events ; and I (hall treat of them 
in what I apprehend to be their natural ofder^ 
beginning with the firft and leaft perfeft^ and 
ending with the laft and moft perfe£t, that 
human ingenuity has yet invented. Under 
each head 1 (hall confider the nature of the 
evidence on which it refts, and give a general 
account of the information we may expeft 
from it. After thefe dire£l fources of hiftory^ 
I (hall mention the principal of thofe means 
by which we are* able inJireSify to afcertairt^ 
and tranfmit the knowledge of important 
fafts. 

Before the invention of the arts of writing, 
carving, and painting, Oral Tradition muft 
have been the only vehicle of hiftorical know-^ 
ledge ; and, with refpeft to this, it is well 
worth our notice, that the wifdotn of Pro-» 
vidcnce has made provifion for the inftrudlion 
of youth in the difpofitions and circumftanccs 
of their aged parents. When the aftivfe fcenes 
of their lives are clofed, their adive powers 
being fpent, but the active paflions of their 
nature (till fo much awake, as deeply to in- 

H % tereft 
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, tercft them in public tranft£lions, finee they 
can have but little (hare in, aiid eujoymciit 
of, the prefent^ they are perpetually review- 
ing, and taking pleafure in relating, the paft 

Jcenes of their lives^; which, being impreffed 
when their roindsr were vigorous and retcn-* 
tive, are faithfully retained in memory. Thus 
the natural talkativepefs of old age, meeting 
with the natural inquifitivenefs amd curiofity 
of youth, makes a happy coiiK:idence of cir- 
cumftances, very favourable to the propaga- 
tion of knowledge and inflru^ion* 

It muft be confeffled, and it is obvious to 
conceive, that this method of conveying hif- 
torical knowledge mnft have been very im- 
perfeft, and inadequate for feveral important 
ufes of hiftory. But, notwithftanding this, 
it might have been, much more extenfive and 
exadl than we, who chiefly make ufe of dif- 
ferent and more perfect methods, can well 
imagine. It is univcrfaHy true, that whea 
any art has been long difufed, it grows Icfo 
perfect, and more infufficient, than when 
mankind, through want of any other, were 
obliged to make the moft of it; and it is 
therefore apt to fufFer more upon comparifoa 
with a new, and more cultivated art than, 

5 i^^ 
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in the nature of things^ it ought to do. Thus 
Wc fee that perfons who have no knowledge 
of written numbers are much readier in mental 
computation, than thofe who have been ufed 
to have recourfe to their pfen upon every 
occafion. * 

It is very pofiible, therefore, that we 
may entertain too mean an opinion of the 
ftate of hiftorical knowledge before the in- 
vention of the prefent arts of recording 
events ; fincc perfons who had no hiftories to 
read would make more inquiries, and take 
more pains to procure information from all 
quarters, and would, of courfe, be more ca- 
pable of informing others, than any perfons 
now living could be with refpedt to what 
they have not learned from books. It is not 
improbable but that, in thofe unlettered ages^ 
every elderly pcrfon would be poffeffed of a 
little treafure of hiftory; which would not 
confift of his own femily flories bnly, but 
contain many particulars relative to the ge- 
neral ftate of his country, and other neigh* 
bouring nations. 

Thefe informations were the fources from 
which Herodotus derived the greateft part of 
his hiftory; and the growing reputation of. 

H 3 that 
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that author dcmonftratcs how much real and 
ufefql knowledge a man of fenfe 2jn4 inquiry 
(nay get by fuch channels. 

To fecure the remembrariGe of very im-? 
portant faults, particularly of compafts and 
treaties, we find it to have been the cuftom 
in all nations before the ufe of letters, and 
even continued long after their introduftion, 
to recite them before large ftated afTemblics 
of people. Hereby, both an air of import- 
ance was given to them, and a greater num- 
ber of witnefles provided for them. For 
many ages in this country, every contrad of 
importance was made in fome public court ; 
and no bargain or fale of goods was valid un- 
lefs made in the open market. It is not wholly 
improbable, but that it might be in confe- 
que;icc of fuch cuftoms as thefe that Hero- 
dotus was led to recite his written hiflory 
before the general aflfembly of Greece at the 
Olympic games. 

, It is a very good method which the Indians 
of North America ufe, to enable them to re- 
tain in memory all the articles of a complex 
treaty. The public orator delivers to one of 
his attendants a firing of wampum upon the 
fccital of every article; {o that esjch is in- 

trufled 
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trufted to a different perfon, and he is pro- 
vided with a memorial, that may frequently 
remind him of it, and th«:eby the* more 
deeply imprefs it on his memory. 

The paintings of the Mexicans anfwered 
the fame purpofe much better, and contained 
a pretty full hiftory of the nation from a very 
early period. They confifted of the figures 
of natural objefts, fometimes contrafted'into 
hieroglyphics y mixed with many fymbolical 
characters ; and the names of perfons and 
places were diftinguifhed by the figures of the 
objeds, which the names expreffed. Thus, 
with the help of tradition (there being per- 
fons whofe bufinefs it was to explain theie 
piftures) they conveyed to future ages a very 
competent knowledge of the part. 

But, notwithftanding every method of im- 
proving merely oral tradition, it feems to have 
been not without reafon, that fir Ifaac New- 
ton lays it down as a general maxim, that 
things faid to have been done above a hundred^ 
or two hundred, years before the ufe of let- 
ters are worthy of little credit. And if we 
confider the nature of evidence, the r^afon"' 
aUenefs of this affertion will be more appa- 
rent j and particularly if we attend to the 
H 4 g^^at 
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great difference there is b^tweeQ depend^fit 
and independent evidence. 

If the evidence of a hO: depend upon 9 
number of original witneffea, uo way coa-r 
ncfted vifith one another, fo that the infuffi* 
ciency of one fliall not at all afFeft the reft, 
the fa£t vi^ill not be improbable unlefs the 
deficiency of credibility in thenx all be v^ry 
great. But, if the evidence be fupported by 
a number of witneffes depeadeut upon one 
another, fo that the infufEciency of any one 
fhall wholly invalidate that of all who come 
after, the credibility of each feparately taken 
rouft be very great, to make the evidence o( 
the whole authentic. In the former cafe, 
the more witneffes there are, the better* 
For each evidence, though ever fo weak, in- 
creafes the probability, and brings us nearer 
to certainty. But in the latter cafe the fewer 
there are, the better; for each evidence, 
though ever fo ftrong, leffens the probability, 
and makes the fad more uncertain. 

This fubjeft Dr. Hartley has illuftratcd by 
the mathematical doftrine of chances, in the 
following manner; putting t for the abfo- 
lute value of each dependent evidence, or the 
infufficiency of each independent evidence, 

abfolute 
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abfolute eortainty in the former cafe, and ab* 
folute uncertainty in the latter being equal 
to unity, and niaking the nunjber of witncffes 
llw pwier of n in both. From this it will 
bo oianifefta upon a little attention, that pro«- 
vided the power (ji) be coniiderable (^2) may 
be very little without greatly dinruniihing tb« 
value of the expjeffion; that is, without 
greatly leflfening the probability in the one 
cafe, or the improbability ia the other. For 
example, let ^3:3 and n^io ; then ^ •• =:- 



30,ooci,coo,cx» 



which, in independent evidence, will be little . 
lefs than abfolute certainty; and in dependent 
evidence, little lefs than abfolute uncertainty; 

The value of each feparate evidence muft 
be cftimated from confidering the opportunity 
any perfon had of knowing the truth, and 
his fidelity in communicating it. In hiflorical 
evidence, where an author's moral charafter 
is not known, his veracity will be judged of 
according to his fituation, by confidering whe^ 
ther it was fuch as would lay him undef , 
any bias to falfify, or not. 

From the firft of thefe confiderations wa 
infer that the hiftories of England, Scotland, 
and other European ftatcs, before the Romaa 
conquefts, and the introdu£lion of letters (a$ 

they 
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they are grounded chiefly upon oral tradi-r 
tion) muft be very uncertain : and hence the 
marks of fable in fome of the firft books of 
almoft all very ancient hiftories. From the 
fccond confideration we are led to give little 
credit to the accounts of either friends or 
enemies in the hiftories of rival nations, and 
particularly of oppofite fefts or parties, un- 
Icfs we have an opportunity of comparing 
the accounts of both fides. Thus the cha- 
radler which the Romans have given of the 
Carthaginians, and even their accounts of 
fedls in their intercourfe with them, will be 
for ever reckoned dubious ; whereas the moft 
cxa£t and impartial hiftory of their tranfac- 
tions with the Grecian ftates may be extrafted 
from the accounts of both nations. And from 
both confiderations is founded the great degree 
of credit that is univerfally given to the hit- 
tones of Thucydides and Xenophon. Both 
thefe authors lived in the time of which they 
write; both, though Athenians, and em- 
ployed in public characters by their country, 
were ill-ufcd by their countrymen, and obliged 
to take refuge among the Lacedemonians; fo 
that it may be pretty fairly prefumed, that 
ppe prejudice would nearly balance another, 

an4 
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and their minds be kft, as. nearly as pofliblc, 
in a ftate of abfolute impartiality. 

The comparifon of the Egyptian hiftories 
of Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and what 
Plato relates from a Poem of Solon's, fhows 
the natural progrefs of fiftion in hiftory, when 
there are no records to curb and reftrain the 
invention of a people bent upon magnifying 
their antiquities. After Cambyfes had dc- 
ftroyed the records of Egypt, the priefts of 
that country were continually adding to the 
catalogue of their kings, and carrying more 
backward the dates of paft tranfaftions, as 
appears by the following circumftances. So* 
Ion, Herodotus, and Diodorus, all travelled 
into Egypt at different and fucceffive periods 
of time, and all had their information from 
the priefts of that country. According to 
Solon, who was the firft of the three that 
vifit^d Egjrpt, the wars of the great gods 
happened in the days of Cecrops, but accord-* 
ing to Herodotus they muft have been more 
ancient ; and Diodorus, who wrote four hun* 
dred years after Herodotus, infcrts many namer 
lefs kings between thofe whom he placed in 
continual fucceflion; fo that their earl;eil 
8 hiftory 
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hiftory was then removed into the remoteft 
antiquity. 

The credibility of hiftorians who treat of 
their own times, and do not compile from 
the writings of others, particularly of thofe 
who thcmfelves bore a part in public affairs, 
as Thucydides, Xenophon, Ca^far, Claren- 
don, Sully, &c. come under the coi:iridcra- 
tion of original evidences. With refpe<£t to 
writers of this clafs, it is obvious to remark, 
that the ancients. were in circumftances in 
which it was much lefs caly to receive infor- 
mation than the moderns, by reafon of their 
want of the methods which are now in ufe 
for the fpeedy conveying of intelligence. For 
tbefe we are indebted to that freer intercourfe 
which more extenfive politics and commerce 
have promoted between different ftates, and 
efpecially the eftablifhment of pofts in all the 
dvilized countries of Europe. 

In ancient times a nation might be fub- 
dued, and hardly any but its next neighbours 
hear of it. This may be the reafon why fo 
little notice is taken of the wars of the Ro- 
mans and Carthaginians by the contemporary 
Greek writers,' who do not fo ftriflly confine 

themfelves 
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themfelvcs ta their fubje^^, as purpofely to 
decline the mention of foreign incidents that 
would embellifh their works. For i like 
reafon it is remarkable that all the ftates of 
Europe were long ignorant botlv of Jenghis 
Khan and his conquefts. But fince commerce 
and navigation have been fb much extended, 
nothing can happen in the moft remote parts 
of the civilized world hfut the knowledge of 
it is immediately communicated to all the reft. 
It is a pretty juft obfervation of Mr. Hume, 
that^ in general, there is more candour and 
iiocerity in the ancient hiilorians, but h& 
exa£tnefs and care than in the moderns. The 
reafon of the kttep may be, that the firA 
writers of hiftory could oot be aware of the 
ufi of fuch minute exaftnefs in relating a va-^ 
riety ci hiilorijcal circumftances. For exam- 
ple, not haviug oWerved, or fuflSciently at* 
tended to, fuch fubjcds as government, laws, 
manners, arts, &c. they were not aware that 
the progrefs of them, would ever become a 
matter of fuch general and reafonable curio* 
fity as it is now. Alfo, having feen no im- 
portant end anfwered by chronological exaft- 
nefs, and having no fixed aeras to guide them, 
they would naturally not be fo attentive to 

fix 
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fix the preclfe dates of events, as the more 
cxtenfive views of modern hiftorians make it 
defirable that they had been. 

On the other hand, the ancient and claf^ 
fical hiftonans had an advantage in xhcfubjeH 
of their hiftories, with refpeft to the certainty 
of intelligence, concerning the obje£ts and 
motives of fchemes and tranfadions. They 
treat chiefly of the politics and wars of re- 
publican ftates, in which nothing can be kept 
iccret. For befides that modern politics arc 
much more complex and refined than the an- 
cient, more pains are taken to conceal them; 
which, in European courts and monarchies, 
or ftates in which the executive power is 
lodged in one hand, or a few hands, it is 
more eafy to do. Notwithftanding this, fo 
much are the methods of coming at intelli- 
gence multiplied, and improved, in the more 
connefted modern ftates of Europe, that the 
fagacity even ,of fome contemporary writers 
has arrived at remarkable certainty and exa£t- 
nefs in their accounts of public meafures; and 
even with refpedl to thofe nations which are 
the moft famed for the intricacy of their poli- 
tics. Gerard, fecretary to the Duke d*Eper- 
-non, relates, that when Davila's hiftory was 

read 
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read by that old man, who had been a prin- 
cipal a^or in that age, he expreffed his won- 
der how the author could be fb well informed 
of the moft fecret councils and meafures of 
thofe times. 



LECTURE V. 



Of hijiortcal Poems. "Thofe of Homer. Public 
Monuments with traditional Explications. 
Hifiorical Cujloms. Hijlorical Names of Per^ 
fons^ Countries^ Townsy &c. Monuments 
with emblematical and alphabetical In/crip^ 
tions. 

'a method of tranfmitting the knowledge 
of important events with greater accuracy thaa 
by fimple narration would be by hifiorical 
poemsy with which few barbarous nations have 
been Jong wholly unprovided. A ftory re- 
duced to any kind of metre would fuffer little 
by repetition ; and it can hardly be, fuppofed 
that any variation in the repetition would be 
of fuch a nature as to afFcdt the general fads 
, it contained. Confidering that all the learn- 
ing 
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ing of thofe nations muft ncccflarily confift of 
thofc poems^ and that, being compofed chiefly 
in honour of their founders and heroes, they 
would be conftantly fung in religious cere- 
monies, and on feftivals inftituted to their 
memory (which circumftanccs would greatly 
contribute to extend and perpetuate them), it 
is eafily conceived what ufe an hiftorian, who 
could come at the knowledge of fuch poems, 
might make of them. 

The bards among the^ Briton» and ancient 
Germans, and the Scaldri among the ScsKndi- 
navians, arc .moft worthy of our notice in 
this refped, as they were an order of men 
whofe fole employment it was to compofe 
and repeat thofe poems« Olaus Magnus was 
much indebted to the poems of the Scaldri 
in his hiftory of one of the northern nations. 
It were to be wifhed that the poems of the 
Wellh and Irifli were better known. 

Even the poems of Homer (porticuktrly 
the Iliad) bear evident marks of their being 
founded on fa£t, notwithflanding the mixture 
of the abfurd Grecian mythology with them* 
This author is much more circumftantial 
than a mere writer of fiftion, particularly fo 
ancient a writer, would ever have thought of 

being. 



being. The remarkable diftindtnefs of his 
charafters is likewife no bad fpundation fot 
fuppofing that they were copied from real 
life. In both thefe refpedls the JEncid of 
Virgil is very defeftive* The hiftorical part 
of that work is neither fo circumftdntial, not 
are the chara£lers introduced into it fo dif-^ 
tinftly markcdi It has, therefore, much 
more the air of a romance* 
, Particularity in fads and charaflerg liecef^ 
farily belongs and clofely adhere, to whatever 
has aftually happened. It is therefor'e ilmoft 
impoflible to exclude the mention of the par-^ 
ticular circumftandes of time^ place, and cha* 
radler in a relation of fads J whereas thefe 
being fuperfluous in the views of a writer of 
fiftion, and not neceffarlly obtruding them* 
felves into the ftory^ they are generally 
omitted* Befides, fuch ftories are Conlmonly 
more agreeable to the trite maxims of criti- 
cifm, as being free from every thing that is 
hot effential to the taain ftory* But this kind 
of corredknefs is pilrchafed at the expence of 
what is one of the beft charaderiftics of 
truth. And happy has it been for the caufe 
of truth that the importance of introducing 
fuch a number of feemirigly unneceflary par- 
VoL. L I ticular$ 
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tlculars into narrations was not more early 
attended to, as hereby it is much more ealy 
to diftinguifli truth from fidion in ancient 
writings. 

Another means of preferving traditions, 
which has been more general than hiftorical 
poems, is by vifible monuments^ fuch as pil^ 
larsy edifices^ or mere heaps of Jlones^ erefted 
upon occafion of any remarkable event. Thefc 
monuments, engaging the attention of the 
rifing generation, would occafion fuch a fuc- 
ceflion of inquiries and informations, con- 
cerning the origin and ufe of them, as wi)old 
long preferve the knowledge of the tranfac- 
tions they were connefted with. Of this 
nature probably was the tower of Babel, as 
well as the pillar that Jacob ereded at He- 
bron, and the heap of jftones jointly raifed by 
him and Laban as a memorial of their mutual 
reconciliation and covenant. 

As thefe monuments had no infcriptions^ 
their explanation muft only have been tradi- 
tional ; but as the fa£ls were connefted with 
vifible and ftriking affociated circumftances, 
they would have a great advantage over thofe 
conveyed by mere oral tradition. The fight 
of the monument could not fail to revive, 
3 in 
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in the minds of all wha lived in the neigh- 
bourhood, the remembrance of the ufe and 
defign of it : and while the monument fub- 
fifted, it can hardly be fup|)ofed that even a 
migration of the people would be followed by 
an abfolute lofs of the hiftory. For the new- 
comers, though not equally interefted in the 
events referred to with the late inhabitants, 
could not help being induced, by principles 
common to human nature, to get what in* 
formation they could procure with refpedl to 
fuch curiofities in the countries they fet- 
tled in. 

Giving names to countries, towns, &c. has 
been made ufe of as an expedient for perpe- 
tuating the memory of their planters or foun- 
ders, from times of the earlieft antiquity to 
the prefent age ; from Enoch, which had its 
name from the fon of Cain, down to Pitf- 
bury, which was fo called in the late wan 
Indeed there is hardly a name given either to 
a perfon, or place in the Old Tcftament with- 
out an hiftorical reafon for it. And where 
tranfaftions would ^ot be to the honour of 
the perfons concerned in them, the officious 
zeal of their enemies has^ fometimes affixed 
opprobious names and epithets to the places 
I 2 which 
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which Were the theatre of them, which bid 
equally fail* to adhere to them. Thus the 
field in which pope Gregory treated with 
Lewis the Feeble^when they were both known 
to enter into the ncgociation with a view to 
deceivnc one another, went for a long time^ 
and is perhaps to this day known, by the 
name of tie field of lies. 

Of the fame nature with public monu* 
ments and traditional explanations, are na^ 
tivndl cufioms^ in commemoration of remark- 
able hiftorical events ; fuch as the Athenians 
fending annually a (hip to Delos, the pafchal 
fupper among the Jews, the Lord's fupper 
among Chriftians, our making bonfires on the 
fifth of November, and carrying oak boughs 
on the twenty-ninth of May. 

The philofopher Anaximander etfeilually 
provided for his not being forgotten ; .when^ 
being alked by the magiftrates at Lampfacum^ 
where he had refided, what they fliould do 
to hotiour his memory j he made the feem- 
ingly fmall and fimple requeft, that the boys 
might have leave to play on the anniveriary 
of his deceafe. 

Thefe hiflorical ciiftoms would not^ in-- 
deed, like hiftorical monuments, renfiain in 

the 
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the country where they were fiift eftablifhed, 
and thereby come to the knowledge of the 
new inhabitants; but, which is an equiva-f 
knt advantage, they are eafily transferred 
with the people that migrate, wherever they 
go; and in another refpeft they are more 
ufeful to an hiftorian, as they affift hiqfi in 
tracing thp origin of colonieS| which would 
naturally retain the ci^ftoms pf their mother 
country. Thus Newton infers fronx what 
we read of the praftice of circumcifion in 
Colchis and Ibpria, that fhe inhabitants of 
thofe countries were probabjy ^ colony^ pf 
Egyptians, and perhaps left there in the exr 
pedition of Sefpftrjs. By the f^me manner of 
reafoning the Chinefe have alfo of late bpen 
fiifpefted to have been a colony of Egyptians^ 
and the prefent inhabitants of North America 
to be of the race of t^e ancient Sarmatians, 
inhabiting the north eaftern parts of Alia. 

It is not improbable but that the corrup- 
tion to which the traditional explanations of 
naked monuments is unavoidably liable, might 
firft lii^geft to inankind the expediency of 
fome contrivance to roal^e them their own 
interpreters ; either by the form, or the fitua^ 
tipa pf them, as in the pyramids of Egypt, 
I 3 trophies 
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trophies of viftory, &c, or by engraving upon 
them feme emblems, or devices, expreffive 
of the ufes they were intended to anfwer* 
Thus Scfoftris is faid to have eredled pillars 
in the countries he fubducd, and to have en- 
graved upon fome of them emblems expref- 
five of the cowardice or weaknefs of the in- 
habitants, upon others fymbols of the vigour 
and fpirit with which they had oppofed his 
invafion. 

As the names of men^ in all original lan- 
guages, were borrowed from thofe of thin^s^ 
the figures of^ thofe things which bore the 
fame name with any perfon, engraved upon 
his fepulchre, was no bad method of expreff- 
ing to whom it belonged. This method might 
have been ufed before alphabetical writing was 
invented ; and as the bifhop of Clogher inge- 
nioufly conjeftures, may eafily be fuppofed to 
have given rife to the worftiip of animals and 
vegetables among the Egyptians. 

As, in after ages, improvements were made 
in this method by the Greeks who fettled in 
Egypt, who erefted ftatues holding in their 
-hands the things which the former inhabit- 
ants had been fatisfied with pourtraying upon 
the fepulchres, the fame learned. perfon, with 

great 
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great appearance of reafon, conjeftures that 
the ftatue of Jupiter Cafius holding a pome- 
granate in his hand was originally defigned for 
Caphtor, who is mentioned by Mofes, and 
whofe name fignifies a pomegranate in He- 
brew, which was the original language of 
that country. This conjefture receives addi.» 
tional confirmation from confidering'that thU 
Caphtor, who feems to have come along with 
his great grandfather Ham into Egypt, wa$ 
the firft Egyptian warrior that we meet with ' 
any account of in real hiftory, who extended 
his conquefts beyond the boundaries of Egypt, 
and, in company with his brethren the Phi- 
liftines, difpoffeffed the Avim of that part of 
the land of Canaan which was afterwards 
called Philiftia, and was in after times dei- 
fied. Nor is, it improbable that he might 
have been the fame perfon alfo with Diony- 
■ fius the elder, or the groat Bacchus. 

The apparent convenience of thofe monu- 
ments to receive infcriptions would probably 
fet men^s ingenuity to work, and greatly ac^ 
celerate the invention of writings both hiero^ 
glyphical and alphabetical. And there is rea- 
fon to believe that letters, and charafters of 
all kinds, were made upon wood, ftone, me- 

1 4 tal, 
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tal, and fuch like durable materials, long be« 
fore they were made ufe of in common life. 

The impcrfeftion of monuments, even with 
infcriptions, is that they could record only a 
few fvents^ in a manner deftitute of circum^ 
Jlances^ ' and that they are not eafily nfiulti-* 
plied, fp that, remaining fingle, and little 
qare being taken to rcn?w them, the mate-, 
rials would in time moulder away, and tho 
infcription become effaced^ And the atten- 
tion which was not fufficient to keep them 
in repair, would hardly fuffice for the pre- 
fervation of the traditiopal explications. The 
Arundeliap marbles, which contain all the 
leading events of the Grecian hiftory till fixty 
years after the death of Alexander the Great ; 
and the Capitoline marbles, which contain a 
catalogue of the Roman magiftrates, and 
the prjncipa} events of their hiftory, during 
the time of the commonwealth, are juftly 
reckoned an^ong the moft valuable remains of 
monumental infcriptionst 
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LECTURE VL 

Of Coins and Medals. Their Origin and Ufi 
In Hijiory. The principal Information wc 
receive from them. The Progrefs of Letters 
traced by their Means. AddiforCs life of 
Medals. Ancient and modern Coins compared^ 
with a View both to Hljiory and Tqfte. Of 
the Origin and Ufe of Heraldry. 

Coins and medals, with refpcA to their 
ufes in Hiftory, raay be confidered as a kind 
oi portable monuments. The materials of both 
are fimilar, and the events they record are 
fingle, and remarkable. The fmall fize of a 
coin does not even admit of its being fo cir- 
pumftantial as a monument; and though, for 
the fame reafon, it be more liable to be loft, 
it is alfo more capable of being concealed, and 
is not expofed to the injuries of the weather. 
And as great numbers are ftruck at the fame 
time, they are eafily multiplied, fo that, 
vpon the whole, they ftand a much fairer 
chance of being feen by pofterity. Accord* 
jligly, wc have innumerably more coins that 

were 
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wcre Aruck in ancient times than there are 
ancient monuments ftanding in the world; 
and though we may be more liable to be im* 
pofed upon by pretended antiques^ this confi- 
dcration atFeds the virtuofo more than the 
hidorian. For if the new ones be exaft co- 
pies of ancient coins, they corrupt no hiftory; 
and it can hardly be worth any perfon*s while 
to coin a piece whofe known exiftencc has 
not acquired it fome degree of reputation. 

If we attend only to the original, and pri- 
mary, ufe of coins, we ought to make no 
mention of them among the direct methods 
of recording: events. For all the ancient 
coins, which have now obtained the name of 
medals^ were nothing more than the ftamped 
money of ancient nations. Yet as the mo- 
numental ufe of fuch portable pieces of metal, 
ftruck by the direction of a ftate, were fo 
very obvious; it was not long before this 
double ufe of them was attended to. Wc 
know nothing of the impreflion of the Crajir^ 
coins fo called from Croefus, who is the firft 
prince in the world whofe coined money is 
mentioned by hiftorians, and which were af- 
terwards recoined by Darius the Mede, aiid 
from him received the narne of Dorics. But 

the 
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the Latins coined their firft money with the 
heacLof Saturn on one fide, and the figure of 
a (hip on the other, in memory of his. coming 
into Italy by fea ; and upon every new events 
or the acceflion of a new magiftrate in the 
Rom^n empire, the dies of their coins were 
changed, to take proper notice of that new 
circiimftance. No anecdotes, indeed, of ^ 
private nature are found on them. For though 
fbme few pieces under the emperors were 
coined in honour of the fenate, the army, or 
the people ;. no private perfons had that ho- 
nour, except they were related to the em- 
peror^ x 

Such a number of fevents have been re- 
corded by ancient medals, and fo great has 
been the care of the moderns, in colleclinor 
and preferving them, that they now give 
great light to hiftory ; in confirming fuch paf- 
fages as are true in old authors, in afccrtain- 
ing what was before doubtful, and in record- 
ing fuch is were omitted. It is remarkable 
that hiftory fcarce makes any oiention of Bal- 
bec, or Palmyra, whofe ruins are fo famous ; 
and we have little knowledge of them but 
what is fupplied by infcriptions. It is by this 
means that Mr. Vaillant has difembroiled a 

a hiftory 
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a hiftory which was loft to the world before 
his time. For out of a (hort colleftion of 
medals he has given us an entire chronicle of 
the kings of Syria ; though it will hardly be" 
regarded as fupplying any important defeft in 
hiftory, that medals inform us of wives and 
children of emperors, which have not been 
taken notice of by any perfon whatever. 

All the principal events of the reign of 
Lewis XIV. have been recorded in a fet of 
medals, ftruck for that very purpofe. But 
the inconvenience attending modern medals 
is, that, not being ufed as the current coin 
of any ftate, and being made of very coftly 
materials, they are confined to the cabinets of 
a few perfons. This was not the cafe of any 
of the ancient medals, except a few of a 
larger fize, and more curious workmanfliip, 
which were ftruck by the emperors for pre- 
fpnts to their friends, foreign princes, or am- 
baffadors, &c. and which we now diftinguifti 
by the name of medallions. 

But medals are not only, or perhaps chiefly, 
valuable as they are a means of preferving the 
knowledge of the leading events in hiftory; 
they have Jikewife been a means of tranf^ 
ipitting to us a Riore perfedt knowledge of 

piany 
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many things which we are defir<5Us of form- 
ing ah idea of, than any hiftory, by meai» 
of verbal defcription^ could poffibly give us* 
We find upon them traces of cufioms and man^ 
nersj the figures of ancient buildings, inflru-^ 
ments, habits, and of a variety of things 
which (hew the ftate of the arts and convc- 
niencies of life, in the age wherein the me- 
dals were ft ruck ; iind many things in nature 
which hiftorians have pafled unnotiqcd, as 
being familiar in the times in which they 
wrote^ or have omitted, as not being aware 
that they would ever engage the curiofity of 
after ages* 

It is alfo very amufirfg to view upon me* 
dais the features of the great men of anti* 
quity ; whichj if they were ftruck in an age 
in which the arts flouriftied, as is the cafe 
with many of the Roman, and particularly 
of the Grecian medals j we can have no doubt 
but that they are fufBciently exaft. And 
even if they were ftruck in an age which did 
not excel in the arts of painting, ftatuary, and 
carving; yet, as faces are chiefly drawn upon 
coins in profile'^ any perfon who has taken no- 
tice oijhadows^ may conceive that a very ftrik- 
ing likenefs may eafily be hit off in that way. 

However, 
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However, in general, fo extremely exaft arc 
the drawings of moft fingle objcfts upon the 
old medals of the beft ages, that even thofe fa* 
mous painters Raphael, Le Bruyn, and Ru- 
bens, thought it worth their while thoroughly 
to ftudy them^ and preferve cabinets of them. 
And indeed the generality of figures on many 
of the Grecian medals have a defign, an atti* 
tude, a force, and a delicacy, in the expref- 
Con even of the mufcles and veins of human 
figures, and they are fupported by fo high a 
relief, that they infinitely furpafs both the 
Roman medals,' and moft of the moderns* 
The only defedl in the drawing upcm old me- 
dals is, that buildings, and other objefts, are 
fecn only in front, and never in perfpeftive, an 
art with which the ancients were but little 
acquainted. 

Upon medals are feen plans of the moft 
confiderable buildings of ancient Rome. One 
might make an entire gallery, fays Mr, Addi- 
fon, out of the plans that are to be met with 
on the reverfes of feveral old coins. We fee 
alfo the habits^ and drejfes of different per- 
fons, in different ages ; and moreover not 
only things but cujioms^ civil and religious, arc 
preferved upon coins, as facrifices, triumphs, 

congiariCs, 
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congiaries^ allocutions, decurfions, k<^ifter« 
niums, and many other antiquated names and 
ceremonies, that we (hould not have had fb 
juft a notion of, were they not ftill preferved 
on coins* Without the help of coins, as the 
fame author prettily obferves, we ihould 
never have known . which of the emperors 
was the firft that wore a beard, or rode in 
ftirrups. 

Old coins exhibit likewife the general cba* 
ra£ier and tafte of the feveral emperors. Thus 
we fee Nero with a fiddle, and Commodus 
drefled in his lion's fkin ; though we are not 
to truft to coins for the chara<9tcrs of princes* 
If fo, Claudius would be as great a conqueror 
as Julius Caefar, and Donlitian as good a man 
as Titus. For though the co'uiage at Rome 
was fubjeft to the direftion of the fenate, 
there is no doubt but that in this, as in every 
thing elfe, they confulted the tafte and plea- 
fure of the emperors. 

• Several of' thefe advantages medals poifefs 
in common with fome monumental infcrip- 
tions. They alfo agree in this, that from 
medals and infcriptions only we can form any 
idea of the progrefs of the art and manner of 
writing in different nations and ages. Writ- 
ing 
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ing upon other materials could not be expefled 
to be fo durable. In fa£l, the oldeft manu-< 
fcripts are few^ and modern, in comparifbn 
of thoufands of coins and infcriptions« 

Upon medals are preferved the entire forms 
of many ancient edifices^ aft probably the 
attitudes of hmous ^atuesy ancicopies of celc-^ 
brated paintings^ of which there are now nc» 
other remains. What confirms this conjec- 
ture is, that four of the moft beautiful fl:a- 
tues extant, viz. Hercules of Farnefe, Ve-» 
nus de Medicis, Apollo of Belvedere^ and 
the famous Marcus Aurelius on horfeback^ 
do all of them make their appearance on an- 
cient medals \ though this was not known till 
the ftatues themfel^es were difcovercd. 

On the fubjedl of the ufe of ancient medals 
(though it be an ufe of them that has littld 
relation to hiftory) 1 ihall juft mention thef 
principal fubjeft of Mr* Addifon's ingenious 
treatife on medals, viz. that ancient medals 
and ancient poetry throw great light upon 
one another. He has there exhibited a variety 
of examples, in which the poet, and the artift 
who made the medal, have had the fame 
thought^ or copied from the very fame com- 
mon original ; the very fame thing being de* 

fcribed 
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icribcd iir vcrfe, and expreffcd in fculplurd. 
He has likewife prefented us with a curious 
let of medals which clear up feveral difficult 
pailages in old authors^ and he has produced 
ttiany paffageS from the poets^ which explain 
the reverfes ofifeveral medals; fo that the 
fcience of meoals makes no inconfiderable 
figure in the Bfl/es Lettris. 

What the ancients made a fecondary and 
fubordinate ufe of their coins, modern Eu-- 
topean ftates have attended to, as a primary 
and direft objeft. They have ftruck a va- 
riety of medals with no other view than to 
celebrate fome illuftrious perfon, or to perpe- 
tuate the knowledge of fome memorable 
event. For modern medals do not pafs cur- 
rtnt in payment^ as money; but at the fame 
time that they anfwer this, their primary ufe^ 
more completely, by containing more cir- 
cumftances of a Iranfadlion^ and being fur- 
nifhed with more precife dates; in tvtry 
other refpeft they fhow a manifeft want of 
judgment and true tafte ; and, but that it is 
impofTible we fhould be deceived in the man-* 
hers and cuftotns of our own times^ they 
might^greatly miflead us in thofe refpefts* 

With the method of coining, wq have 
Vol. L K ilavilhly 
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flaviflily copied the manners, cirftoms, ha- 
bits, and even the religion, of the ancients, with 
the fame ablurdrty,' and in the fame degree^ 
as we have done in our poetry. This, from 
the nature of things, rouft ever be the fate of 
all imitations J that are not made immediately 
from nature. If we copy from other in^ta- 
tions, we fliall always copy too much, an 
error which the inventors of any art, who 
copy only from nature and real life, are not 
liable to* For this reafon every borrowed art 
will always betray its original* Thus, though, 
in ancient medals, we may trace all the varia* 
tions of mode in drefs, in the modern we 
cannot ; all perfons without diftinftion, being 
commonly feen in a Roman habit. From the 
ancient medals we may form foroe idea of the 
cuftoms and religion of the country in which 
they were ftruckj but we might conclude 
all the modern European ftates to be, in part 
at leaft. Heathen, from their medals. Had 
the Greeks and Romans been guilty of the 
fame extravagance, we (hould not have found 
half the ufes of their medals that we now do. 
It is impoffible to learn from the French me- 
dals, either the religion, the cufloms^ or the 
habits, of the French nation. 

With 
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With regird to tajie in medah, the mo- 
derns, attending principally to their hiftorical 
ufes, have crowded them too much with in- 
fcriptioBs; fometimes for want of room, put- 
ting a part of the legend upon the external 
edge of the piece; whereas the infcriptions 
upon moft ancient medals are extremely con- 
cife, and elegant. We even find entire co- 
pies of verfes on fome modern medals, and 
on others fo abfurd and extravagant a tafte \% 
fliown, that the year of our Lord is diftin- 
guiftied by the letters in the infcription which 
denote it being railed above the reft. Laftly, 
which is very remarkable, confidering the 
great improvement of the arts in general ; 
many of the ancient medals, as was hinted 
before, particularly thofe of the kings of 
Macedon, are faid by the connoiffeurs to ex- 
ceed any thing of modern date in the beauty 
of their workmanfhip, and the delicacy of 
expreflion. During the time of the early 
Roman Emperors, the medals had a more 
beautiful relief than the modern. But about 
the time of Conftantine they became quite 
flat, as thofe of all European ftates, which 
imitated them, likewife were, till of late 
years. We likewife copied the Conftantino- 

K ^ politan 
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politan coinage in England till about the reign 
of Henry VIL in drawing a full face ; whereas 
all faces were drawn in profile (which is, on 
many accounts, far the moft proper for a 
coin) till the end of the third century* 

Confidering the principal hiftorical u(cs of 
medals, without entering into all the fanciful 
views of a virtuofoj intent upon completing 
his feveral fuites, it will appear no paradox 
that the value of a medal is not to be efti- 
mated either from the fize, or the materials 
of it ; but from what is curious in the head, 
the reverfe, or the legend of it ; from its 
rarity, from the finenefs of its workman (hip^ 
or from the goodnefs of its prefcrvation. Thus 
an Otho in filver is common and cheap; but 
an Otho in bronze is very fcarce, and bears 
an immenfe price. 

In modern times coats of arms have been 
made ufe of to diftinguifli families. They 
muft therefore be of great ufe in tracing pe- 
digrees, and confequently in afcertaining per- 
fons and events in hiftory. 

The origin of armories feem to be afcribed 
with the greateft probability to the ancient 
tournaments. Henry the Fowler, who re* 
gulated the tournaments in Germany, was 

the 
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the firft who introduced thefe marks of ho» 
nour. Coats of .arms were then a kind of 
• livery, icompofed of feveral bars, filets, and 
colours, to diftinguifh the combatants, whoie 
features could not be feen during the engage- 
ment. And thofe who had not been con- 
cerned ip any tournaments had np arms, 
though they were gentlemen. 

Such of the nobility and gentry as crofled 
the fea» In the expedition to the holy land, 
alio aflumed theie tokens of honour^ to dif^ 
tingui(h theipfelyes* 

Before thofe times we find nothing upon 
ancient tombs but croiles, with gothic in* 
icriptions, and reprefentations of the perfons 
deces^fed. The tomb of pope Clement IV. who 
died in one thoufand two hundred and fixtyr 
eight, is the firft whereon we find any arms ; 
nor do they appear on any coin ftruck befor? 
the year one thoufand three hundred and 
thirty-fix. We meet with figures, it is true, 
much .more ancient, both in ft^ndards and oi^ 
medals ; but neither princes nor cities ever hac} 
^rms in form, nor does any author qiake mei^T 
tion of blazoning before that time. 

Originally, none bqt the nobility had thp 
right of bearing arms. But Charles V. kipg 

K ^ of 
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df France, having ennobled the Parifians, by 
his charter, in one thoufand three hundred 
and feventy-one, permitted them to bear arcps. 
^ From their example, the mod eminent citi^ 
zens of other places did the like. 

Camden fays the ufe of arms was not eftai- 
bliflied till the reign of Henry HI. and he in- 
ftances in feveral of the moft confiderable fa- 
milies in England ; whereas till that time the 
fon always bore arms different from thofe of 
the father. About the fame time it became 
the cuftom in England for private gentlemen 
to bear arms, borrowing them from the lords 
of whom they held in fee, or to whom they 
were the moft devoted. 

Arms at prefent are of the nature of titles^ 
being "both alike hereditary^ and the marks 
for diftinguiftiing families and kindred, as 
names are of perfbns and individuals. 

All the methods of tranfmitting the know-p 
ledge of events to pofterity which have hi- 
therto been mentioned, being more fimple, 
and requiring lefs ability, would probably 
precede hijiories^ or narratives written upon 
light and portable materials; though thefe, 
no doubt, would be very fliort, plain, and 
devoid of ornament at firft. The traces of 

fads 
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fads kft by the praftice of preceding me- 
thods muft alfo have been the only Iburces 
from which the firft hiftorians couH derive 
their materials for the hiftories of times paft. 
And fiace all nations, and all arts, approach 
to perfedion by degrees, it is probable that 
traditional poems and monuments, with or 
without infcriptions, &c. would abound in 
Ithofe countries which produced the firft biff 
torians. 



LECTURE VIL 

The Tranjitionfrom public Monuments to writ-- 
ten Hiftories. Records and Archives of States. 
At what Time Chronology began to be at^^ 
tended to. Early Methods of noting the In^ 
tervals of Time. At what Time the HiJIory 
of this wejlern Part of the World begins to 
be credible. Ancient Hijlorians to be pre* 
ferredy who write of the Events of their own 
Times. Modern Hiftory befi underjlood a 
confiderable Time after the Events. 

The tranfition from public monuments to 
written hiftories may eafily be conceived to 

K 4 have 
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have been gradual, and almoft infeniible. For 
the firft writingSi pr records in an hiftorical 
form, were not the wofk of private perfons, 
who wVote cither for their own reputation, 
or the fervice of the public ; but were mad^ 
under the direftion of fome public magiftratc j 
and, like the Capitoline tables, contained 
little more than a catalogue qf th'e chief ma- 
giftrates, and the bare. mention of the princi-? 
pal events which happened under their admi-^ 
fliftr^tion* Suph, probably, were the records 
of the archons of Athens, the catalogue of 
the pricftefles of Juno Argiva, and not much 
more, probably, were the chronicles of the 
kings of Judah, Ifrael and J^erfia, of whicl^ 
mcptiou is made in the Scriptures. 

Few attempts were made by private per- 
fops to compofe hiftory in the Greek laur 
guage (in which the ojdeft writings now ex* 
t^nt, except thofc of the Old Teftament, are 
contained) before Herodotus, wl\o is there- 
fore ftiled the father of biftory^ apd who wrote 
about four hundred and fifty years before 
Chrift- \{\^pxy never pon^ained any variety 
of interefting and curious particulars, nor re- 
ceived any of thofe graces and ornaments, 
which render the ftudy of it liberal^ and en- 
gaging 
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gaging to the perfons not concerned in the 
tranfaftions it records, till men of literature 
and leifure gave their time and abilities to the 
fubje£t. 

As but few tranfaAions could be tranf- 
jnitted by all the methods in ufe for record- 
ing them before the writing of hiftory, and 
as hiftorians themfelves afford no fufKcient 
dates for meafuring the intervals of paft time 
without chronology \ it will be ufeful, in order 
to form a general idea about what time the 
bulk of hiftory begins to be worthy of credit, 
to give fome account of the time when hif- 
tory began to be written, and chronology to 
be attended to, in fome countries of principal 
note. In this I flfall chiefly follow fir Ifaac 
Newton. 

The Europeans had no chronology before 
the time of the Perfian empire, and what- 
ever chronology they now have of more an- 
cient times has been framed fince, by rcafon- 
ing and conje£lure. What they call the hif 
torical age wants a good chronology for {\^ty 
or feventy olympiads, and from fuch wan- 
dering people as were formerly in Europe, 
there could be |ip memory of things done three 
pr four geiierations before the ufe of letters. 

Cadmus 
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Cadmus Milefius, and Acufilaus, the oldeft 
hiftorians among the Gr^ks, Jofcphus fays, 
were but a little before the expedition of the 
Perfians againft Greece. Hellanicus was twelve 
years older than Herodotus, and digefted his 
hiftory by ages^ or the fucceflion of the 
prieftefles of Juno Argiva. Others digeft- 
ed theirs by the archons of Athens, or the 
kings of Lacedaemon. Herodotus himfelf ufes 
no particular aera. Thucydides makes ufe of 
the commencement of the Peloponnefian war, 
which is the fubjeit of his hiftory, as an aera 
to which he refers all the events he men- 
tions. Ephorus, who brought his hiftory to 
the twentieth year of Philip of Macedon, di- 
gefted things by generations. The reckoning 
by olympiads^ or any other fixed ara^ was not 
yet in ufe among the Greeks. The Aruii- 
delian marbles were compofed fixty years after 
the death of Alexander the Great, and ye{ 
mention not the olympiads, nor any other 
ftanding aera, but reckon backward from the 
time then prefent. In the next olympiad, 
Timaeus Siculus wrote a hiftory down to his 
own times, according to the olympiads. Era-? 
tofthenes wrote, about one hundred years 
after the death pf Alexander the Great, and 

was 
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was followed by Apollodorus ; and thcfe two 
have been followed by all chronologers. 

As Cambyfes deftroyed all the records of 
Egypt, fuch as they w^re, we have no ac- 
count of that people which can be depended 
upon before their intercourfe with theGreeks^ 
from whom, indeed, is derived all that we know 
of them, and that was not before the time 
of Pfammeticus, who began his reign in the 
year fix hundred and fixty^one before Chrift. 
This we learn from Herodotus, who, whea 
he is fpeaking of thofe Grecians who had 
helped to fct Pfammeticus on the throne of 
Egypt, fays that the lonians and Carians con- 
tinued for a long time to inhabit thofe parts 
which lay near the fea, below the city of 
Bubaftis, in the Pelufiac branch of the Nile, 
till in fucceeding times Amafis king of Egypt 
caufed them to abandon their habitations, and 
fettle at Memphis, to defend him againft the 
Egyptians. But from the time of their efta- 
blifliment, he fays, they had fo conftant a 
communication with the Greeks, that one 
may juftly fay we know all things that paffed 
in Egypt from the reign of Pfammeticus to 
our age. 

Th? chronplogy of the JLatinj is ftill more 

uncertain 
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uncertain than that of the Greeks, Both 
Plutarch and Servius reprelent great uncer- 
tainty in the originals of Rome ; and no won- 
der, confidering that the old records of the 
Latins were burned by the Gauls, one hun-* 
dred and twenty-fix years after the Regifuge, 
and one hundred and fixty years before the 
death of Alexander the Great. Quintus Fa-» 
bius Pidlor, the oldeft hiftorian of the La-r 
tins, lived one hundred years later than Alex- 
ander, and took almoft ev^ry thing frorn 
Diocles Peparethus, a Greek. 

When the Greeks and Latins were form- 
ing their technical chronology, there were 
great difputes about the antiquity of Rome. 
The Greeks made it much older than the 
01ymJ)iads. Some of them faid it was built 
by ^neas; others by Romus, thg {qh or 
grandfon of -/Eneas; others by a Romus, the 
fon or grandfon of Latinus, king of the Ab^ 
origines ; others by Romus the fon of Ulyfles, 
or of Afcanius, or of Italus ; and ion\c of the 
Latins at firft fell in with the opinion of the 
Greeks, faying that it was built by Romulus, 
the fon, or grandfon, of -^neas. Timaeus 
Siculus reprefents it as built by Romulus the 
grandfon of -^neas, above oi^e hundred years 

before 
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before the Olyriipiads^ and fo did Nsevius the 
poet, who was twenty years older than En- 
nius ; ferved in the firft Punic war, and wrote 
a hiftory, of that war. Hitherto nothing cer- 
tain was agreed upon ; but about a hundred 
and forty, or one hundred and fifty years 
after the death of Alexander the Great, they 
began to fay that Rome was built a fecond 
time by Romulus, in the fifteenth age after 
the deftrudion of Troy, meaning by ages^ 
the reigns of the kings of the Latins at Alba*. 

Scythia beyond the Danube had no letters 
before Ulphilas their bifhop introduced them, 
fix hundred years after the death of Alexan- 
der; and the Germans had none till they re- 
ceived them from the wcftern empire of the 
Latins, about feven hundred years after the 
death of that king. The Huns had none in 
thte days of Procopius, who flourilhed eight 
hundred and fifty years after the death of that 
king, and Sweden and Norway received them 
ftill later f. 

With regard tb our own country, the Ro- 
mans are the firft nation from whom we learn 
any account of ourfelves, and we had no wri- 

• Newton's Chron. p. 125. f Ibidem, p. 50. 

ters 
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ters of our own till the planting of chriftia- 
nity, in the time of the Saxon heptarchy. 
But from this time the church and the cloi- 
flcrs furniflied a conftant fucceflion till the 
reformation ; after which, and the revival 
of letters in the reft, there can be no com-' 
plaint of want of writers, of any kind, or 
party. And as to the bulk of modern hiftory 
in general, and indeed a great part of what 
is now called ancient too; lord Bolingbroke 
juftly obferves, that fince ancient memorials 
have been fo critically examined, and modern 
memorials have been (b multiplied, it con- 
tains fuch a probable feries of events, eafily 
diftinguiftiable from improbable, as forces the 
aflent of every man who is in his fenfes, and 
is fufficient to anfwcr all the purpofes of the 
ftudy of hiftory. 

It may not be amifs to clofe this account 
of hijlorians properly fo called,* with obferv- 
ing, that, of ancient hiftorians, a contempo- 
rary writer is to be preferred ; but that among 
the moderns, a later writer is almoft univer- 
fally preferable. The ancients we credit in 
proportion to the merit of their evidence for 
what they relate. The moderns we chiefly 
regard according to their accuracy and dili- 
3 gcnce 
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gence iii comparing and afccrtaining the evi- 
dence they can coUeft from others* The 
difference is founded on this confideration, 
that for want of memorials of ancient tranf- 
aftions, the more time has elapfed after they 
happened, the more dubious the hiftory grows* 
Whereas in modem times, every event oi 
confequence is inftantly committed to writ- 
ing, in fome form or other, by a thoafand 
hands. Thefe are brought to light only by 
degrees ; and confidering that no perfon, or 
thbfe immediately conneded with him, ean 
know the whole of any very complex tranf- 
a£lion, and moreover that no perfon who 
writes the hiftory of his own times can efcape 
the influence of prejudice, foi* or againft par- 
ticular perfons and fchemes ; a later writer, 
who views things with more coolnefs, and 
has a greater variety of materials to compare^ 
has certainly a great advantage over any that 
went before him. 

Our own hiftory till the reformation, there 
can be no doubt, is far better underftood this 
century than it was the laft ; and every year 
brings us acquainted with fome new memoir 
concerning the tranfaftions of the middle of 
that, and the beginning of the prefent cen- 
tury. 
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century. Nay, fo much weight is due to 
this confideration, that we hardly need fcruple 
to fay, notwithftanding the lofs of many va- 
luable hiftories, that we have almoft as per-* 
fed a knowledge of the moft important events 
of feveral periods even in the claffical hiftory 
as the generality of the Greeks and Romans 
who lived in thofe periods could attain to. 
However, with regard to modern times, a con-* 
temporary writer, were he entirely free from 
prejudice, writes under gfeait difadvantages, 
in point of intelligence only^ in comparifoti 
with one who comes after him j who, with 
inferior qualifications, will eafily be able to 
fupply his deficiences, if not corfed his mif- 
takes. And it can only be with refpeft to 
times in which there is a great fcarcity of 
materials, and where thofe have been tranf- 
mitted through the hands of feveral dependent 
evidences, that a contrary rule is to be ob« 
ferved# 
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LECTURE Vliii 

Of the indiredi Methods. 6f coIleSting the Know* 
ledge of pajl Event si The Ufe of Books not 
properly hifiorkal. T^he Works of Poets y and 
•* Orators^ and the Remains of Artijh of all 
Kind,. Difficulty of a Writer s concealing 
his Age and Country from afagaelous Reader i 
The , Flclicns of Annlus Vlterbo. The hlf 
torlcal Ufe of Cicero^ s Letters. Several In-- 
fiances of Newton^s Sagacity In tracing 
Events by Means of connected Clrcumfances. 
tlfe of Language to an Hlftorlan^ in tracing 
Revolutions In a State. How far any Clrcum* 
fiances In the Language of a Country may be 
a Guide In judging of the original Genius and 
Manners of the People ; exemplified In the 
Hebrew and Roman Tongues. A curlout 
Obfervailon of Mr. Hume's on the Ufe ofcor^ 
relative Terms In Languages. Of Slmplicltjl 
or Refinement In Languages^ 

The methods of recording erents which 
have hitherto been mentioned may be termed 
dlreff^ becaufe they were contrived, and 
made ufe of, for that purpofc j and the no- 

Vol. I. L ticea 
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ticcs of paft events with which they furnifli 
us are the moft copious fource of Hiftory in 
after ages. But there is a variety of other 
methods in which the knowledge of events, 
and of the fituation of things in times paft, 
is communicated to us tndirefily ; as from 
many circumftances, which do not at all par- 
take of the nature of records^ perfons of faga- 
city and attention will be able to form an idea 
of the ftate of things, and to diftinguifli the 
intervals of time, in paft ages* I (hall men- 
tion a few of thefc, in order to give you fome 
idea what a variety of things an accurate hif- 
torian muft attend to, and from what unex- 
pefted quarters he may fometimes receive the 
greateft light and information. 

In the firft place, it will eafily be appre- 
hended, that in order to form a complete idea 
of chara6:ers and events which occur in any 
period of hiftory, we are not to confine our- 
felves to books profefledly hiftorical. For fo 
extenfive is the connexion of things with one 
another, that every thing written or done, 
in any period of time, is neceflarily related, 
in a thoufand ways, to many other things that 
were tranfafted at the fame time ; and there- 
fore cannot help bearing fome marks and traces 
of thofe related particulars ; and by thefe ^ 

perfon 
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perfon of fagacity will be led to the know- 
ledge of more things than he who tranftoitted 
the accounts of them intended to fignify. Fot 
this teafon, to form as complete an idea as 
poflible of the ftate of things in any period of 
paft time, we muft carefully ftudyall the 
remains of that time, how foreign foever they 
may at firft fight appear to be to our mairi 
purpofe. In this fenfe, even poets and ora* 
tors may be confidered as hiftorians, and every 
law and cuftom as a piece of hiftory. 

To fo great perfection are men arrived iil 
diftinguifliing things that have any real con-* 
nexion, that the age of almoft every writing 
that remains of ancient times is determined 
with great exaftnefs. Indeed, a writer who 
has no particular defign to conceal the time 
in which he writes, ban hardly avoid intro- 
ducing (in one manner or other) the mention 
of fuch particulars as will diredl to it { or if he 
intend to impofe upon the world, it is a 
thoufand to one but, if nothing elfe, his /an- 
guage znAJiyle betray him. Thefe are things 
wlych are perfedly mechanical, and leaft of 
all at a perfon's command ; or, however, what 
few perfons evcr'think of difguifing. 

There is no doubt, in particular, but that 
^ L 2 - aU 
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all the pieces which ^nnius of Viterbo endea- 
voured to p^lm upon the world as ancient 
writings have been expofed; the innumera^ 
ble fabulous legends about our Saviour, the 
sipoftles, and many of the popifli faints, which 
long paffed current, are now no longer re- 
garded ; and the famous Decretals^ of which 
the popes availed themfelves fo much in dark 
ages, are now acknowledged to be forgeries,^ 
even by the catholics themfelves; while the 
real productions of antiquity (land their ground 
the firmer from thefe critical examinatioos ; 
and all the arguments of pere JIarduin (who 
from feeing numberlefs forgeries was led to 
fufpe£t forgery every where) has not proba.^p 
bly been able to make one genuine claflic aji- 
thor fufpefted. 

A few examples will mpre clearly ihpw 
what ufe an attentive hiftorian. may ipake pf 
books not properly hiftorical. No hiiloriaa 
now extant, or probably that ever wa.s extant,, 
will give a perfoii fo much iftfight into the 
real charafters, and views, of thgfe great men 
who diftinguiflied themfelves in the tingie of 
Cicero, as he n>ay get from that coUeftion of 
letters between Cicero and his friends, which 
pafs under his name, and particularly from, his 

correspondence 
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correfpondenci with Atticus. 'theft Ifetkers, 
indeed^ are written with fo ftW ihterruptiotis, 
and with fb much A't^dotn^ that they contain 
a pretty regular, and very faithful hiftory of 
the mod active ahd critical part of his life. 
They Ihow us, at Ifeaft, in what light Cicero 
hitofelf, who was a principal aftor in that irti- 
portant period, viewed the characters and 
events of hia time. And private diaries^ and 
letters^ written by perfons who were the chief 
actors on the theatre of Eiu-opean politics in 
the laft ceiltury, are daily coming to light, 
and fupplying great defe£ts iii all our hif- 
toriant« 

Sir Ifaac Newtoiii from two paffages in thd 
poems of Theoghis of Megara, coUefts both 
the age of that writer and the (ituation of the 
Greeks in his time. That poet exhorts his 
compatiions to be unanimous, and to drink 
and be rtierry^ without fear of the Medes ; 
and he fays that Magnefia, Colophon, and 
Smyrna, Grecian citiej of Afia Minor, were 
deftroyed by difcord* From thefe circum- 
ftmces he infers that^ in the time of this au-f 
thor. Gyrus had conquered thofe cities of 
the Greeks in Afia, thai the ftates of Greece 
W Europe wer? under great apprehcnfion of 
l^ 3 / being 
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b?ing invaded, aijd that the Pcrfians had not 
then affumed the fuperiority over the Medes, 
which they afterwards did, 

The language of a people is a great guide to 
an hiAorian, both in tracing their origin^ and 
in difcovcring the ftate of many other impprtr 
ant circumftances relating to them. Of all 
cuftoms and habits, that oi fpeechj being the 
moft frequently exercifed, is the moft con- 
firmed, and lead liable to change* Colonies, 
therefore, \^ill always fpeak the language of 
their mother country, unlefs fbme event pro- 
duce a freer intercourfc with people who 
fpeak another language ; and even the pro- 
portion of that foreign intercourfe may in 
fome meafure be eflimated by the degree of 
the corruption of the language. A few fafts 
will clearly explain thefe pofitions. 

The cpnfiderable change which the Hebrew 
language underwent at the time of the Baby- 
lon! fh captivity would be fufEcient to inform 
us without the aid of any other circumflance, 
that few of the old inhabitants remained in 
the country, and that thofe who were car- 
ried away captive were either much feparated 
from one another, or did not return in great 
numbers. The few anjd inconfiderable rer 

mains 
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mains of the Britifli language in the prefent 
JEnglifli demonftrates, beyond all contradic- 
tion, the havock that was made of the Bri- 
tons by our Saxon anceftors, amounting al- 
moft to a total extirpation and expuKion. And 
the Saxon language fpoken in the lowlands of 
Scotland is a greater proof that they were 
ibmetime or other conquered by the Saxons, 
than the imperfect and fabulous annals of the 
Scotch hiftorians are of the contrary. 

But the ufe of language to an hiftorian is 
by no means confined to difcover the origin 
of a nation, or the greater revolutions that 
have befallen it. Language takes a tinfture 
from the civil policy, the manners, cuftoms, 
employment, and tafte, of the nation that 
ufes it, by means of which a perfon well 
verfed in the theory of language will be able 
to make many curious difcoveries. An ex- 
ample or two will make this obfcrvation alfb 
pretty plain. 

It has been obferved that the frequent allu* 
lions to military affairs, or concealed meta- 
phors borrowed from the art or praftice of 
war in the common forms of fpeech in the 
Roman tongue (fuch as intervallum^ a term 
lignifying djjlance limply, though borrowed 

L 4 from 
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from fortification) and many others of tho 
like nature^ clearly inform us that the B^o^ 
piabs were a people originally addided to war^ 
Like traces of a paftoral life, and the budnefii 
pf hufbandry^ are found in the Hebrew lan« 
guage, which is thereforp equally charac<> 
teriilic of the genius and mannpr pf life of 
that people. And if we only confider that all 
|>eople muft be under the greateft neceflity of 
inventing tef ms to exprefs the ideas of thing; 
about which they ^re the moft early and the 
moft frequieptly converfant, and tljat thefe 
terms, preferably to others, are univerfally 
transferred to things analogous to them (be- 
caufe moft allufions will neceiTarily be made 
to things of the moft frequent occurrence) 
this method of tracing the original genius, 
manners, and employment of a nation, fubtle 
as it may at firft fight appear, wUl eafily be 
.perceived to have a foundation in nature; and 
we may fee that, were a language thoroughly 
examined in this view, many clear and un- 
queftionable cpnclufion? of this kind might 
be drawn from it. 

It is obfervable that the word in the He* 
brew which fignifies a firanger^ i? derive^ 
from another word which fignifies to fear^ 

anc^ 
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^nd that hofiis in Latin originally (ignified both 
^^ranger and an enemy. Are not both thefc 
circumftances plain indications that, in the 
times when thofe languages were formed, 
^here w^s little intercourfe between different 
pations, and that travelling was yery ha« 
pardons ? 

jFrom the following curious obfervation c^ 
^he nature and progrefs of language, Mr* 
Hume^ wi(h great ingenuity, and appearance 
pf reafon^ argues that population was little 
^encouraged by the Romans among their (laves. 
In all language^, when two related parts of 
4f whole bear any feniible proportion to each 
other, in numbers, rank, or coniideration, 
there are always correlative terms invented, 
which anfwer to both of the parts, and ex- 
prefs' their mutual relation ; whereas if they 
bear no feniible proportion to each other, a 
name is invented for the lefs only, and no 
particular term is thought of to diflinguifh 
the more coQfiderable part from the other. 
Thus man and wqman^ majicr and fervant^ 
prince and fubje£l^ Jinanger and citizen^ are 
correlative terms in all languages, indicating 
that each part fignificd by them bears a con- 
fiderable proportion to the other, that both 
8 arc 
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are frequently mentioned in oppofition to one 
another, and are often compared together. 
But verna^ the Latin name for zjlave born in 
the family y has no correlative ; which clearly 
indicates that that fpecies of flaVes bore no 
fenfible proportion to the reft, and would not 
bear to be compared with them. 

By the fame method of reafoning, we infer 
that the military part of ancient Rome bore a 
greater proportion to the huibandmen than 
they do among us, becaufe with them the 
terms miles and paganus were correlative; and 
that the priejis of Rome were never confidered 
as a part of the community diftind from the 
reft, becaufe there is"not in Latin any term 
to denote the laity ^ in oppofition to the clergy ^ 
as there is in all chriftian countries. 

It may juft be mentioned in this place, that 
copioufnefs and refinement in language al- 
ways keep pace with improvements in the 
arts and conveniencies of life, and with the 
progrefs of fcience in a country. Difcoverics 
of other kinds, made by the medium of lan» 
guage might be mentioned, but thefe are fuf- 
ficient to ftiow of what importance the ftudy 
of language may be to a perfon who would 
get a thorough infight into the' hiftory, the 
gei^ius, and the manners of a people. 

LECTURE 
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LECTURE IX. 

Connexion of Hiftory and Law. The Jlate of 
paternal and filial Affe^ion among the Ro^ 
mans J asfeen by the Tenor of the Civil Law • 
Cufiotns and general Maxims of the fame Ufe 
as Laws. Ufe of Laws in tracing the ori^ 
ginal Genius and Manner of Life of a People. 
Change in Laws correfponding with a Change 
of Manners^ exemplified in the feudal Syfiem 
in "England. Simplicity or intricacy of Law. 
Hale's Iff erences from a Law of Canute^ s. 

The laws of a country are neceffarily con- 
nefted with every thing belonging to the 
people of it ; fo that a thorough knowledge 
of them^ and of their progrefs, would inform 
us of every thing that was moft ufeful to be 
known about them; and one of the great- 
eft imperfeftions of hiftorians in general is 
owing to their ignorance of law. Indeed 
hardly any perfon, except a native, can come 
at an intimate knowledge of the laws of any 
country. But it is greatly to be lamented 
that things fo nearly connefted as law and 
hifiory flipuld have been fo fcldom joined. For 

though 
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though the hiftory of battles and ftate in- 
trigues be more engaging to the bulk of read- 
ers, who have no reli(}i Tor any thing but 
"what intcrefts'the paJfiQm\ from the know- 
ledge of the progrefs of laws, and changes of 
conftitution, in a ftace, a politician may de- 
rive more ufeful information, and a phiiofb- 
pher more rational entertainment, than from 
any other objefV he can attend to. I fliall 
mention a few particulars, by way of illuftra- 
tioa of what I have now advanced. 

As every new law is made to remove fbme 
inconvenience the ftate was fubje6k to before 
the making of it, and for which no other 
method of redrefs was efFedual, the law itfelf 
is a {landing, and the moft authentic, evi* 
(dence wc can require of the ftate of things 
previous to it. Indeed, from the time that 
)aw9 began to be written in fome regular 
form, the preamble to each of them is often 
an hiftorical account of the evil intended to 
be remedied by it, as is the cafe with many 
of our ftatutes. Btit a fagacious hiftorian has 
little occaiicxi for any preanftble to laws* 'They 
fpeak fufficiently plain of themfelves. 

When we read that a law was made by 
Clothaire king of France^ that no perfon 

ihpul4 



ihould be condemned without being beard, 
4o we need bdng told that before the time of 
the enabling that law the adfniniftration of 
juftice was very irregular in that country, 
and that a man could have little fecurity for 
his liberty, property, or life? Is it not a proof 
that the ipirit of hofpitatity began to decline 
among the Burgundians as they grew more 
civilized, when there was occa6on for a law 
to punifli any Rurguiidian who (hoold ihow 
^ ilranger to the houfe of a Roman, inftead 
of entertaining him himfelf ? 

It is but an unfavourable idea that we form. 
of the ftate of paternal and filial affei3ion; 
amontg the Romans, from the tenor of their 
laws, which (how an extreme aaxiety to re- 
-ibaift parents from doing injuftice to their 
awn children. Children {iky their laws) arc 
not to be difinherited without juft caufe, 
chiefty that of ingratitude; the cau£e mud 
be &t forth in the tt{hmcnt ; it m.uil be tried 
by the }udge, and verified by witnefles, if de- 
nied* Whereas among other nations natural 
afieftion, without the aid of law, is. a fiiffi- 
cient motive with parents todo no injuBice ta^ 
their children. A knowledge of another part 
of the political cooiHtution of the Romanst* 

wiir 
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will probably help us to a reafon for the un* 
common defeft of .natural afFedlion among 
them. The patria poteftas was in reality 
the power of a mafter over a flave, the very- 
knowledge, and idea, of which, though it 
were not often exercifed, was enough to pro- 
duce feverity in parents, and fear and diffi- 
dence in children, which muft deftroy mu- 
tual confidence and afFeftion. 

Cuftoms, and general maxims of conduft, 
being of the nature of unwritten laws, give 
us the fame infight into the ftate of things in 
a country. The high efteem in which hof- 
pitality is held by the Arabs, and the religi- 
ous, and even fuperftitious practice of it by 
them, and by other favage nations, fliows 
the great want there is of that virtue in thofc 
countries, and that travelling is particularly 
dangerous in them. 

The laws and cuftoms of a country fliow 
clearly what was the manner of living and the 
occupation of the original inhabitants of it. 
Thus where we find that theeldeft fons fucceed 
^o the whole, or the greateft part of the eftate, 
^e may be fure that we fee traces of feudal 
notions, of a military life, and a monarchical 
I overnjnent, in which a prince is bettor fcrved 
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by one powerful vaffal than by feveral weak 
ones. Where the children fuccecd equally, 
it is a mark of a ftate having been addidcd 
to hu{bandry, and inclined to a popular equal 
government. And where the youngeft fuc- 
ceeds, we may take it for granted that the 
people formerly lived a paftoral and roving 
life, in which it is natural for the oldeft to be 
provided for, and difpofed of, the firft, and 
the youngeft to take what is left ; a manner 
of life which requires, and admits of, little 
or no regular government. 

The change of manners, and way of liv- 
ing, may be traced in the changes of the Jaws. 
Thus the change from a military to a com- 
mercial ftate may be traced in England by 
the progrefs of our laws, particularly thofc 
relating to the alienation of landed property ; 
a thing abfolutely inconfiftent with ftridl feu- 
dal notions, and for a long time impradi- 
cable in this country; but which took place 
by degrees, as the interefts of commerce were 
perceived to require, that every thing valu- 
able fliould circulate as freely as poflible in a 
ftate. It muft, however, be confidered, that 
the change of laws does not keep an equal 
pace with the change of manners, but fol- 
lows 
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lows fbmetimes far behind. In almoft every 
cafe, the reafbn and neceffity of the thing 
firft introduces a change in the pra£iicej be- 
fore the authority of law confirms and au- 
thorizes it. This too is eafy to be traced in 
many of our Englifli laws, and particularly 
thofe which relate to the eafy transferring of 
landed property, for the purpofe of trade and 
commerce. 

Without entering into particular laws, we 
may obferve of the ftate of laws in general, as 
was obferved with regard to language, that 
copioufnefs and refinement in them, and even 
intricacy and tedioufnefs in the adminiftratioa 
of them, is an indication of freedom, and of 
improvements in civilized life; and that few 
laws, and an expeditious adminiftration, are 
marks either of the connexions of perfons be« 
ing very few, and little involved (which is a 
neceflary confequence of improvements), that 
the rights of perfons have not been attended 
to, and that the nation is but little advanced 
in the knowledge or pofTeflion of thofe things 
on which their happinefs and fecurity chiefly 
depend ; or that too arbitrary a power is lodged 
in fome hands or other; it being well 6b<- 
ierved by Montef(^uieu, that the tedioufnefs 

and 
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and ezpence of law-fuits is the price of liberty. 
It is very poflible, however, that both the 
laws of a country, and the adminiftration of 
them, niay be rendered much lefs complex 
than they are with us, without any diminu- 
tion of general liberty ; and but little benefit 
can accrue from laws, when it is either im* 
pofliUe to know what they are, or when the 
expeiKe of having recourfe to them is greater 
than c^n be afforded. 

To make you fehfible with what attention 
laws fliould be confidered, and how many 
diftindl circumftances a perfon of fagacity may 
learn from them ; I fhall quote the ohferva* 
tions which lord chief juftice Hale makes 
tipon a law of king Canute, which is as fol* 
lows in Lambard's collection : She quis incu* 
ria^Jive morte repentinafuerit intefiato mortuus^ 
dominus /amen nuUam rerum fuarum partem^ 
prefer earn qua jure dehetur hereoti nomine jfibi 
e^umtto ; verum eaSj juditiofuo^ uxorij liberis^ 
et cognationi proximtsjujiej profuo cuiquejure^ 
iSfiriSuito. " If any perfon dying by acci* 
^^ dent, or fuddenly, fliall be intcftate, let 
*^ not the lord take any part of his goods, 
^^ except what may be due to him as a berioti 
^' but let him, ufing his beft judgment, dif- 
Vol. I. M <* tribute j 
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^ tribute them to his wife, children, and 
" neareft relations, according to their refpec- 
** tive claims." 

Upon this he obfcrves five things, i. That 
in thofe times the wife had a (hare as well of 
the lands, as of the goods for her dower ; 
a. That, in reference to hereditary fuccef- 
fions, there feemed to be little difference bc^ 
tween lands and goods ; for this law makes 
no diftindion ; 3. That there was a kind of 
iettled right of fucceffion with reference to 
proximity and remotenefs of blood or kin ; 
4. That with refpeft to children, they all 
feemed to fucceed alike without any diftinc* 
tion between males and females; 5. That the 
anceftor, however, might difpofe of his lands, 
as well as goods, by will. 



LECTURE X. 



^/)e XJfe of Obfervations on the Int$rvals be-* 
tween the Generations of Men and Succe/Jions 
of Kings J to af certain the Dates of pq/l Events, 
^he Antiquity of tbefe Methods <f noticing 
Intervals of Time. Fallacious Method of 

computing 
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computing by tbenu Eajy CorreSHon of that 
Fallacy ; by which Newton has amended the 
Chronology of ancient Kingdoms and Nations, 
^be Interval between the Return of the He^ 
raclida and the Battle of HhermopylfX deter^ 
mined by SucceJJions : ^hefame Interval afccr- 
tained by Generations. The Time of the Ar- 
gonautic Eocpedition determined by two Courfes 
of Generation. Extravagance of the Greek 
Chronology. Improbable Circumjlances in the 
commonly received Chronology qfRmie. The 
Time of the Siege of Troy conies to be the 
fame J computing by SucceJJions in Italy y and 
by SucceJJions and Generations in Greece \ 
and is agreeable to what Appian writes from 
the Archives of Carthage. 

Many obfervations on the common co\irfe 
of human life will enable us to determine the 
intervals of time within which events con* 
nedted with them have happened, Thofe 
of which the moft ufe has been made are ob<* 
fervations on generations ofmen^ zxidi fuccejjions 
^ kings. For inftance, when we read in 
hiftory, or colledt from circumftances, that a 
certain number of generations intervened be- 
tween any two events, or that a certain num- 

M 2 ber 
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bcr of kings reigned in the interval, we fliall 
be able to fix the date of the former with re- 
fpeft to the latter, if we have carefully ob- 
ferved (from comparing a fufiicient number 
of fadls) what has been the mean length of a 
generation, and the mean length of a reign ; 
or at what age men taken, one with another, 
have had children, and how long kings, in 
general, have adually reigned. 

The ufe of thefe mediums of proof has 
beenacknowledged from the earlieft writing 
of hiftory ; and, indeed, fo obvious is the 
thought, that the chronology of all the an- 
cient times of the Grecian hiftory was ad- 
jufted by their oldeft writers upon thefe prin- 
ciples alone. The misfortune is, that they 
took their mean length of a generation^ and 
alfp that of ^fuccejjion^ from mere random and 
fanciful conjedtures, and not from a careful 
obfervation of fafts. But it is happy that, 
though thefe writers have fixed the chrono- 
logy of ancient times by a fallacious theory, 
a fufficient number of the fa&Sy to which 
their theory ought to have correfponded, ftill 
remains ; by means of which it is eafy to re- 
form their theory, and redify their chrono- 
logy. Indeed, it is a happy circumftance, 

that 
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that every theory drawn from the fituation of 
things in human life^ is always open to confu- 
tation or correftion, while the courfe of hu- 
man' Hfe remains the fame. It is but obferv- 
ing how things really arc, and whether the 
theory in queflion actually correfpond to it, 
or not. 

It is upon thefe principles chiefly that fir 
liaac Newton has undertaken to redify the 
chronology of ancient flatus and kingdoms ; 
and for examples to thefe obfervations, I (hall 
lay before you the evidence on which his ad* 
mirable theory refts. In order to this, I (hall 
fiate the principal of thofe fa£ts the chrono-^ 
logy of which has been fo varioufly repre- 
fented ; fliowing hqw incjompatible with the 
courfe of nature are the dates that have for* 
merly been afligned to them, and which 
palTed without examination till the time of 
this great author, and upcm what principles he 
has reduced their extravagant chronology 
within the bounds pf nature and probability. 

la order to have a clearer idea of the con- 
nexion ^ his proofs, I muft obferve that the 
great events, the intervals of which he endea- 
vours to afcertain, fucceeded each other in the 
fgUowing order : 

M 3 The 
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The Argonautic expedition. 

The fiege of Troy. 

The return of the Heraclidse into Pelopon- 
nefus. 

The firft Mcffcnidn war. 

The expedition of Xerxes. 

The Peioponnefian war. 

Between the return of the Heraclidae into 
Peloponnefus and the battle of Thermopylae 
(of the time of which there is no controveriy) 
there reigned, of one race, the following kings 
of Lacedasmon, Eurifthenes, Agis, Ekrheftra- 
tiis, Labotas, * Doriagus, Agefilaus, Arche- 
laus, Teleclus, Alchimenes, Polidorus, £u* 
ricrates, Anaxandor* EuricratideSy Leon, 
Anaxandrides, Cleomenes, and Leonidas, fe- 
venteen in all, and along with theie was a 
fucceffion of ieventeen alfo in the other racew 
In this interval, therefore, we have a double 
fucceilion of feventeen kings^ Now, by com- 
paring the chronology of almoft all the fuc- 
ceffions which have been perfectly aTcertained, 
fir Ifaac Newton finds that kings have reigned 
one with another eighteen or twenty years 
apiece ; and if in any cafe they have exceeded 
that number of years, it was not ia fuch un-, 

fettled 
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fettled times as were thofe of the Grecian 
monarchies. 

The (cventeen princes, therefore, accord- 
ing to tliis computation, allowing themtwenty 
years apiece, which is quite as much as the. 
nature of things will admit of, muft .have 
reigned three hundred and forty years. Thefe, 
counted backwards from the iixth year of 
Xerxes, and allowing one or two years more 
jbr the war of the Heraclidas, and the reign of 
Ariftodemus, the. father of Eurifthenes and 

4 

Proclus, will place the return of the Hera- 
didas into Peloponnefus one hundred and 
fifty-nine years after the death of Solomon, 
and forty*(ix before the firft Olympiad in 
which Choroebus was viftor. But Timaeus 
aAd his followers have taken the reigns of 
kifigs for generations, and reckoned three 
generations at one hundred, and fometimes 
one hundred and twenty years; and fo have 
affigned thirty-five or forty years to each 
king, and accordingly have placed the return 
of the Heraclidae two hundred and eighty years 
earlier than the nature of things can poflibly 
admit. 

Other, fafts, with which we are furniflied 

by thefe very chronologers, and other anqient 

M 4 writers. 
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w^ritcrs^ enable vs to confirm the truth of 
the preceding interval of time by a different 
medium of proof* If we confider the courfe 
of defcent in a fufficient number of familiesy 
v^t fhall find that the interval from father to 
fon, is, one with another, thirty-three or 
thirty-four years apiece, and that the inter- 
vals between the eldeil: fons and chiefs of 
£imilies (iuch as are mofl taken notice of by 
hiflorians) are not more than twenty*cight 
or thirty years, one with another. 

The reafon why a longer interval is af^ 
figned to generations of men than to fucceffimt 
if kingSy is becaufe kings are fucceeded not 
only by their fons, but fometimes by their 
brothers; and fometimes they are ilain or 
depofed, and are fucceeded by others of an 
eqijaiage, Of even a greater age than thera^ 
felves^ and efpecially in derive or turbulent 
kingdoms. 

Admitting the above to be the mean length 
of generations, if we multiply the; number of 
generations which intervened between any 
two events by thirty-three or thirty-four, for 
generations in general, and by twenty-eight 
or thirty for generations by the eldefl: fons, 
we fhall probably detern\ine the interval with 

tolerable 
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tolerable exa£tnefs: and when conclufions 
from this method of computation coincide 
with thofe from the other by fucceflions of 
kings, they cannot but be allowed to confirm 
one another. This we are able to do with 
refped to the greater part of the preceding 
interval. 

From the return of the Heraclidae to the 
beginning of the firft Meflenian war, there 
reigned ten kings of Sparta in one race, nine 
in the other, ten of Meflene, and nine of 
Arcadia. Thefe fucceflions, if reduced to 
the courfe of nature, in the method directed 
above, will fcarce take up one hundred and 
eighty, or one hundred and ninety years; 
whereas according to chronologers in ^neral, 
they took up a fpace of three hundred and 
ieventy-nine years. But that one hundred 
and eighty, or one hundred and ninety years, 
is the moft probable interval, appears by an 
argument drawn from a courfe of generations 
during the very feme period. 

Euryleon the fon of ^^ugeus commanded 
the main body of the Meflenians, in the fifth 
year of the firft Meflenian war, and he was 
in the fifth generation from Oiolochus the fon 
of Theras, brother-in-law of Ariftodemus, 

and 
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and tutor to his fons Eurifthenesr and Procbs, 
as Paufanias relates. Confequently from the 
return of the Heraclidae, which was in the 
diys of Theras, to the battle, which was in 
the fifth year of this war, there were fix ge* 
iicrations, which being, (as is nwft probable) 
chiefly by the eldeft fons, will fcarce exceed 
thirty years to a generation, and fo may 
amount to one hundred and fevcnty, or one 
hundred and eighty years. That war lafted 
nineteen or twenty years, of which "add the 
laft fifteen years to the five mentioned before,, 
and there wilt be about one hundred and 
ninety years to the end of that war; the 
very length of the fame interval^ as deter**^ 
mined by the preceding obiervations on the 
fuccefilons of kings. But the followers of. 
Timaeus, by making this interval about three 
hundred and feventy-nine years, muft allow 
above fixty years to a generation, which can 
by no means be fuppofed. 

To illuftrate more at large the method of 
arguing from generations, and at the fame 
time to proceed a little farther in giving the 
outlines of this author's great reformation in 
ancient chronology, 1 (hall relate two other 
courfes of generations, which fix the time of 

the 
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the Argonautic expedition, an event, which 
18 the grand hinge on which all tfatf chrono«- 
logy of ancient Greece turns, and the date of 
which, as determined by generations, you 
will prefently fee confirmed by another me- 
thod of inveftigation on very different prin- 
ciples. 

One of thefe courfes of generations extends 
backwards from the return of the Heraclidse, 
where our laft courfe began, to the expedi- 
tion, and the other from the Peloponnefian 
war to the fame event. Hercules the Argo- 
naut was the father of Hillus, the father of 
Cleodeus, the father of Ariflomachus, the 
father of Temenus, Crefphontes, and Artf* 
todemuS, who led the Heraclida^ into Pelo- 
ponnefus; whence their return was four ge- 
nerations later than the Argonautic expedi- 
tion ; and thefe generations were fhort ones, 
being by the chief of the family. Count there- 
fore eighty years backward, from the return 
of the Heraclidae to the Trojan war, and the 
taking of Troy will be about {eventy-fix 
years after the death of Solomon ; and the 
Argonautic expedition, which was one gene* 
ration earlier, will be about forty^threc years 
after it. 

wEfculapius 
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i?E!fculapiu8 and Hercules were Argonsluts^ 
and Hippocrates was the eighteenth inclu* 
fively, by the father's fide, from j^fculapius^ 
and the nineteenth from Hercules by the mo- 
ther's fide; and becaufe thefe generations, 
being taken notice of by writers, were moft 
probably by the principal of the family, and 
fo for the moft part by the eldeft fons, we 
may reckon about twenty-eight, or at the 
moft about thirty years to a generation ; and 
thus the feventeen intervals by the father's 
fide, and the eighteen by the mother's, at a 
middle reckoning, amount to above five bun- 
dred and feven years ; which, counted back* 
wards from the beginning of the Peloponne- 
fian war, at which time Hippocrates began 
to flourifii, will reach up to the forty^third 
year after the death of, Solomon, and there 
place the Argonautic expedition; the very 
year in which we were led to place it by fol- 
lowing the former courfe of generations. 

The fame great author afcertains this, and 
feveral other capital events in the Grecian hif- 
tory, by fuch a variety of independent argu- 
ments^ drawn from the fame and different 
mediums, all fo agreeable to the prefent courfe 
of nature, that it feems impoffible for a person 

5 who 
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who pays a fufficlent regard to it not to be 
determined by them. It is furprifing, indeed, 
that the manifeft inconiiftencies of the com- 
monly received chronology with the courfc 
oif nature (hould not have prevented the efta- 
blilhment of it; and it is abfolutely nnac* 
countable, but upon the willingnefs of all 
men, to admit of any hypothefis which tends 
to give dignity to their nations and families, 
by adding to the antiquity of them. But muft 
it not be a more unaccountable attachment to 
cftabliflied hypothefes which can induce any 
perfons of the prefent age, after thefe incon- 
iiftencies have been fo clearly pointed out, 
ftill to adhere to a chronology, which, in 
thofe turbulent unfettled times, fuppofes kings 
to have reigned one with another in fome 
fucceffions thirty-five, in fome thirty-eight, 
in fome forty, in fome forty-two, in fome 
forty-four, and in fome forty-fix years a- 
piece; and which generally allows about 
fixty years to a generation, and in one inftance 
eighty-fivj? 

With refpeft to the chronology of the 
kings of Rome^ Mr. Hooke has (hown by 
feveral independent arguments, drawn from 
the connexion of events in the hiftory of their 

reigns, 
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reigns, that to fuppofe them to have reigned 
one with another nineteen oj* twenty years 
makes a more confident feries of fads, thaa 
to imagine them to have reigned thirty-five 
years apiece, which is the common hypo* 
thefis. 

The chief inconveniences attending the old 
chronology in the Roman hiftory are, that it 
fuppofes an interval of fixtyathree years of 
peace in that reftlefs nation before the accei^ 
iion of TuUus Hoftilius. It makes the reign 
of Scrvius Tullius fo long in proportion to the 
few cenfufes, which (according to the moil 
authentic records) were taken in his reign, as 
would argue a mod unaccountable negled of 
his own favourite inititution. It obliges us to 
fuppofe Tarquinius Superbus not to have been 
the ion of Tarquinius Prifcus, Dido not to 
have been contemporary with ^neas, or Numa 
with Pythagoras, as well as Solon with Croe^ 
fus in the Grecian hiftory ; all which have 
the unanimous voice of all tradition in their., 
favour, and which Dionyfius Halicamaffenfis, 
Uvy, and Plutarch, exprefs their ef treme un- 
willingnefs to give up, but that they were 
compelled to it by a regard to a chronology 
which in their times was unqucftioned. In- 
deed, 
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Jieed^ the coiigrefs of Solon and Croefus Plu- 
tarch exprrcffcs his determination not to give 
«p, notwithftanding his general attachment 
to a theory which would not admit of it, and 
the fallacy of which he did not fufpe<9:. His 
words are fo remarkable, and ihow fo clearly 
on how .precarious a footing that chronology 
ilands, that I (hall recite them, " The con- 
** grefs of Solon with Croefus fome thiak they 
^* can confute by chronology* But a hiftory 
-*' fo illuftrious, verified by fo many witneiles, 
** and^ whioh is more, fo agreeable to the 
** manner of Solon, and worthy of the great- 
*** nefs of his mind and of his wifdom, I can- 
** not perfuade myfetf to rged: becaufe of 
*^ fome chronological canons, as they call 
^^ them ; which an hundred authors correft- 
^* ing, have not been able to conftitute any 
** thing certain, and have not been able to 
** agfce amongft themfelves about repug- 
^' nances.*' 

Befides, to return to the Roman hiftory ; 
if the number of kings that reigned at Alba 
te joined to thdfe who reigned at Rome,, and 
they be allowed to have reigned nineteen or 
twenty years apiece, they will place the 
-coming of j^^weas into Italy, and the fiegc of 

Troy, 
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Troy, cxaftly in the time in which argu^^ 
xnents drawn from generations and fucceflions 
in Greece, as well as aftronomical calcula- 
tions (as will hereafter appear) place that event, 
which is a reciprocal confirmation of the juft 
corred;ion both of the Greek and Latin chro- 
nology. For from Latinus to Numitor arc 
iixteen kings, who reigned at Alba ; Romu- 
lus was contemporary with Numitor, and 
after him Dionyiius and other hiftorians reckon 
fix kings more at Rome to the beginning of 
the confuls. Now thefe twenty-two reigns, 
at about eighteen years to a reign one with 
another (for many of thefe kings were (lain), 
took up three hundred and ninety-fix years, 
which counted back from the confuUhip of 
J. Brutus and Valerius Poplicola, the two firft 
confuls, place the Trojan war fcventy-eight 
years after the death of Solomon. 

This computation likewife agrees with 
what Appian in his hiftory of the Punic wars 
relates, out of the archives of Carthage, which 
came into the hands of the Romans, viz. that 
Carthage ftood fcven hundred years. This i^ 
a round number, but Solinus adds the odd 
years when he fays, Carthago poft annos 737 
ij^uam fuerat extrufta exciditur, which places 

Dido^ 



2Did6, the founder of Carthage, about fcventy* 
(ix years after the death of Solomon. It like- 
wife agrees with the Anindclian Marbles^ 
which fay that Teucer came to Cyprus feven 
years after the deftrudtion of Troy, and built 
Sakmis, in the days of Dido. Indeed, it iS 
an argument greatly in favour of Newton's 
computations, that they agree very nearly 
with all the moft ancient monuments^ the nioft 
current traditions of antiquity, and the oldeji 
hifiorians ; particularly Herodotus and Thu- 
cydides, who wrote before chronology was 
corrupted by the vanity of their nation, or 
the abfurd fyftems of later hiftorians* 

It is an argument greatly in favour of the 
credibility of the Old Teftament hiftory, 
that the courfes of generations and defcents 
which are mentioned in it, parallel to thofe in' 
the fabulous period of the Grecian hiftory, 
fall within the fame intervals of time with 
thofe which have been meafured iince hiftory 
has been authentic. Confequently, it is ano- 
ther argument in favour of Newton's correc- 
tion of the ancient Greek chronology, that 
It brings the courfes of generations and fuc- 
ceffions in the one to correfpond to thofe in 
the other. Befides, in feveral other refpedts 

Vol. L N it 
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it brings them to a greater harmony than caa 
be made out upon any other principles. Bar- 
ticularly it places the expedition of Sefoftris 
(who as it is highly probable from fcveral 
circumftances, was the fame perfbn with Sc- 
fac) in the very time in which it is fpokcn oT 
in the/criptures* 



LECTURE XL 

Tie Ttme of pafi Events afcirtdned by Means 
of celeftial Afipearances. The certainty of 
the Method of Computation by Edipfes. A 
few ancient Eclipfes enumerated. The Ufe of 
them exemplified in the Calculation of an an^ 
cient Eclipfe of the Moon. 

Of all the incidental circumftances by 
which ancient writers enable us, in an /W/- 
re£l manner, to afcertain the time of events, 
none give occafion to more clear and undcni- 
able conclufions than the mention they make 
of celejlial appearances^ on account of the re- 
gularity and conftancy of the revolutions of 

the 
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the heavenly bodies, and becaufe the laws of 
their motions are fo exaftly known to us. In 
this reipe£t much are modern chronologers 
and hiftorians obliged to the fuperftition with 
which the ancients regarded unufual appear*- 
ances in the heavens. It was their imagined 
portentous nature that firft drew upon them 
the attention of mankind^ who dreaded their 
unknown influences and effects. It was on 
this account, and not becaufe they were con^ 
lidered as proper fubjefts of philofophical in^ 
quiry, or of any ufe in chronology, that they 
have engaged the notice of hiftorians. And 
fortunately for us, the catalogue of ancient 
cclipfes, not obferved by philofophers, but 
^azed at by the fuperftitious vulgar, is pretty 
full. Along with the hiftory of many remark- 
able revolutions, and critical fituations in the 
hiftory of ftates, the eclipfes which preceded, 
or accompanied them, are faithfully tranf- 
mitted to us ; and where the time, the place, 
and quantity of an eclipfe are mentioned, 
though hot with aftronomical exa<5tnefs, it is 
very eafy, by the rules of calculation, to fix 
the very year and day when the event hap- 
pened. For confidering the prodigious variety 
which the three circumftances of timey place ^ 
N 2 and 
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and quemtity occafion in the appearance of 
eclipfes, there b no room to fufped tbae any 
two, happening within a moderate diftancc 
of one another, can be in the leaft danger of 
being confounded. 

For the entertainment of thofe who take 
pleafure in calculations oi this kind, I fhall 
' )uft quote, from Mr. Fergufon's aftronomy, 
fome of the principle eclipfes that have bec» 
taken notice of by hiftorians, that joa maj 
verify them at yowr kifure. 
. Before Chrift 5^5 May 2«, an eclipfe of 
the fun, foretold by Thales, by whi<;h » 
peace was brought about between the Medes 
and the Lydian*. 

B. C. sz^ July 16, an eclipfe of the mooa, 
which was followed by the dwrth of Cam- 
byfes. » 

B. C. 4S1 April 19, aa eclipfe of the fim, 
on the failing of Xerxes from Swdia.. 

B. C 463, an eclipfe of the fua followed^ 
by the Perfian war, and the felUng off of die 
Egyptians from the Perfiaas. 

B. C. 431 Auguft 3if a total eclipfe of die 
fun, and a comet ; followed by a j^gue at 
Athens. 
B. C. 413 Auguft 27, a total eclipfe of 

• the 
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the moon» when Nicias was defeated at Sy* 
racufe. 

B* C. 394 Auguft 14, an eclipfe of the fun, 
when the Perfians were beaten by Conon in 
a fea engagement. 

B. C« 168 June 21, a total eclipfe of the 
moon, and the next day Perfeus king of Ma- 
cedonia was conquered by Paulus ^milius. 

After Chrift 59 April ^o, an eclipfe of the 
fun, reckoned by Nero among the prodigies 
on account of the death of Agrippina^ 

A, G. 306 July 27, an eclipfe of the fun j 
the ftars were fecn and the emperor Con- 
ilantius died* 

A. C. 840 May 4, a great eclipfe of the 
fun, and Lewis the Pious died within fix 
months after it. 

A. C 1009 an eclipfe of the fun, and Je^ 
rufalem taken by the Saracens, 

To exemplify the ufe of ecHpfes for the 
purpofes of chronology, I (hall fele<ft from 
the above mentioned, one of the moon, and 
(how how the date of the event which ac- 
companied it is afcertaiiled by the help of it. 

The eclipfe of the moon, which I (hall 

feleft, and the circumftances attending it are 

(thus related by Thucydides, L. 7. feft. 50. 

N 3 ' . Upoft 
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Upon the arrival of Gylippus to the afliftanco 
of the Syracufans, the Athenians, finding 
they were no match for the united force of 
their enemies, repented that they had not 
quitted their fituation (in which it was no 
longer fafe for them to continue) before, aad 
immediately came to a refolution to fail out of 
the harbour as fecretly as poffible. But when 
every thing was ready for failing the moon 
was eclipfed, for it was then full moon. 
Upon this, moft of the Athenians, alarmed 
at the omen, defired their commanders to pro- 
ceed no farther ; and Nicias, being bimfelf a 
fuperftitious obferver of fuch prodigies, de- 
clared that he would not come to any final 
refolution about quitting the place till they 
had ftaid three days longer, according to the 
advice of the foothfayers. This occafioned 
the Athenians to ftay in the place, which 
they had never after ^n opportunity of leav- 
ing, and in which they almqft to a man 
perifhedf 

This event is placed by hiftorians in the 
year 3. C. 413, jind upon looking into the 
agronomical tables, it appears that (he was 
at the full about midnight at London, or one 
p*clocjc in the morning at Syracufc on thf 
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zyth of Auguft in that year; when the fun 
was only four degrees forty-eight minutes 
from the node, far within twelve degree^s the 
limit of Lunar eclipfes; and when, confe- 
quently, there muft have been a total eclipfe 
of the moon, which would be vifible to the 
Athenians from the beginning to the end of 
it, and may therefore reafonably be fuppofed 
to have produced the efFe£t afcribed to it by 
the hiftori^n. - 

A hiftory which contains an account of a 
fufEcient number of thefe phspnomepa fur- 
nifhes us with the fureft teft of its authentic 
city. Almoft all the credit which is given to 
the Chinefe hiftory is derived from this con- 
fideration, * The eclipfes there mentioned to 
have happened, aftronomers fay, did really 
happen at the times affigned to them *. 

The theory of comets is not fufficiently 
afcertained to enable us to. make much ufe of 
their revolutions for hiftorical purpofes ; nor 
indeed are there any events they accompanied, 
which we cannot determine much more 
pearly by other mediums of proof, than, it is 

P I made this le£hire a ihort Qne, becaufe I ufed to pro- 
duce in the courfe of it calculations of f^veral paft ^lipfes, 
(o illuftrate the principles of it. 

N 4 probablci 
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probable, we could have done by the help of 
comets, were their theory ever fo weij ;^fcer- 
tained. Their returns are, probably, n<* fufr 
ficiently regular, nor, if they were, are the 
jieceunts of them in hiftofians fufficiently 
cxa<a for that purpofe. 



LECTURE Xll. 

Of the Ufe which Newton has made (f Obfer^ 
vat ions on the PreceJJion of the Equinoxes in 
reSiifying qsfcient Chronology. The Time of 
the jlrgonautic Expedition determined by that 
Means. The Date of feveral fubfequent 
Events determined by the fame Meansj in 
perfeSl Conjijlence with one another. A Con-- 
je£iurf concerning the Age of an old Sphere 
in the Mufeum ofthf Farnefan Palace. The 
Age of Hejiod determined pretty pearly from 
his Account of the heliacal rifing and fet ting 
ff fome Stars. The Ufe of the Books of the 
Old Tejlament for re^ifying the Heathen 
Chronology. The Ufe it was of to Newtoff 
jn particular. 
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The calculatioos of eclipfee arc of great 

pfe ill afcertaining particular events, if tJiejT 

have been previoufly <leteraiined withiji % 

moderate dij[^aace; but the grand aflrojio^ 

mical iDediym which fir Jfaac Newton has fp 

fuccefsfuUy employed in rcftifying the whole 

fyftem of ancient chronology, is the preccjjion 

of the equinoxes. The quantity of this pre- 

ceiEpn is known, by 9 ferie§ of the moft ac^ 

curate pbfcrv.atioijs, to be one degree back^ 

wards in feventy-two years ; that is, the fuiji 

crofles the ecjiptie fo mpch noore to the 

weft every year, that at tb(5 end of feventy/r 

two years his progrefs weftward amounts to 

one degree, whereby the places of the equir 

poxes are continually receding from the con-p 

ftellations, in the middle pf which they were 

originally placed. Whenever, therefore, the 

iituation of the equinoftial or folftitial points, 

or any appearance depending upon them, \% 

mentioned, it is eafy to afcertain the time of 

^ny cyent with which fuch an appearance 

was copneded* It is done by obferving how 

many degrees the equinoctial points have re-* 

peded from the fituation they then had to 

that which they have at prefent, and allow* 

}n^ fevpnty-two years tp every degree. 

- "^ • That 
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That the conftcUations were firft invented 
at the time of the Argonautic expedition, is 
pretty evident from a variety of conliderations. 
We have not only the teftimony of feveral 
ancient writers for the faft, but the conftel- 
lations thcmfelves fcem very plainly to declare 
as much. For the old conftellations men- 
tioned by Aratus, do all of them relate cither 
to the Argonauts themfelves, and their con- 
temporaries, or to perfbns one or two gene- 
rations older; and nothing later than that 
expedition was delineated there originally. It 
is, therefore, very probable (as feveral ancient 
writers aflert) that the firft fphere was in- 
vented by Chiron and Mufjcus for the ufe of 
the Argonauts. 

We have, moreover, the teftimony of fe- 
veral ancient writers that the equinoftial and 
folftitial points in this old fphere were placed 
upon the middle of the conftellations that 
give names to them ; namely, that the equi- 
nodial colurc was made to pafs through the 
middle of the conftellation Aries, and the fol- 
ftitial colure through the middle of Cancer. 
Befides, the reafon of the thing might rea- 
fonably lead us to imagine, that the ancients 
>yould place the eauinoxes and folftices as 

nearly 
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nearly in the midft of their refpeftive conftel* 
lations as their coarfe obfervations would en- 
able them to determine. For fince the firft 
month of their lunar-folar year, by reafon of 
their intercalary month, began fometitoes a 
week or a fortnight before the equinox or 
iblftice, and fometimes as much after it, the 
iirfl: aftronomers, who formed the afterifms, 
Avould naturally endeavour to place thofe grand 
divifions of the year, the equinoxes and fol- 
ilices, as nearly as they could in the middle of 
the conflellations Aries, Cancer, Chelae, and 
Capricorn, 

Admitting the colufes to have paffed through 
the middle of thofe conflellations at the time 
pf the Argonautic expedition, fir Ifaac New- 
ton finds that the equinoctial and folflitial 
points had gone back thirty-fix degrees forty- 
four minutes at the end of the year one thou- 
sand fix hundred and eighty-nine; which^ 
allowing feventy-two years to each degree, 
would have been accompliflied in the fpace of 
two thoufand fix hundred and forty-five years. 
This number, counted back from the year 
one thoufand fix hundred and eighty-nine, 
ivill place the Argonautic expedition about 
^weijt^-^YS years after the (Jcath of Solomon. 

Thw 
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This computation proceeds upon the fup- 
pofition that the middle of the conftellation 
is exaftly the middle point between the two 
ilars called prima Arietis^ and ultima Caudaey 
but if we fix the cardinal points by the ftars 
through which the colurcs paffed in the pri- 
mitive fphere, asdefcribed by Eudoxus, which 
feems to be better, the equinodial points will 
have receded thirty-fix degrees twenty-nine 
minutes, which anfwers to two thoufand fix 
hundred and twenty-feven years, and places 
the expedition forty-three years after the death 
of Solomon, very pear the fame year to which 
it was referred by the other preceding, and 
yery different, methods of computation ; the 
yery near and remarkablq coincidence of which 
\% the greateft confirmation of the certainty of 
' Jx)th thofe methods of inveftigatipn. 

What gives great weight to this argument 
from the precefllon of the equinoxes is, that. 
if we reckon from whatever time the pofition 
of the equinoftial points hath been mentioned 
by afl:ronomers whofe age is known, this mor 
tion, counted backwards, fixes that great 
event in the fame year. It likewife demon-r 
ftrafes that the obfervations of the ancients, 
Jhough coarfe enough, as fir Ifaac acknow^ 

ledges. 
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ledges, are fuiEcicntly exaft for the J>itrpoferf 
As this circumftance is^pretty remarkable, t 
ihall mention the particulars of it. 

According to Pliny, and the calculations 
of Petavius, Thales, who wrote a book of 
the tropics and equinoxes, fixed the equinoxes 
and folftices in the eleventh degree of their 
refpcflive figns; fo that they had receded four' 
degrees twenty-fix minutes and fifty-two fe- 
conds, from their original place at the time 
of the Argonautic expedition. This anfwers 
to three hundred and twenty years, and cal- 
culated backwards from the forty-firft Olym- 
piad (when Thales was a young man, fit ta 
apply to aftronomical ftudies) will place that 
event forty-four years after the death of So- 
lomon. 

According to Columella, Mcton, and Euc- 

temon, who publiflicd the lunar Cycle of 

nineteen years, and for this purpofe obferved 

the fummer folfticc in the year of NabonaflTar 

three hundred and fixteen, the year before the 

Pelcfponnefian war began, placed the fummer 

folftice m the eighth degree of Cancer, which 

is at leaft feven degrees more backwards than 

at firft. This fpace anfwers to five hundred 

and four' years, which, counted backwards 

8 from 
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from the year of obfervation, makes the ex- 
pedition fall upon the forty-fourth year after 
the death of Solomon. 

Laftly, Hipparchus, who firft difcovered 
that the equinoxes had a regular motion back* 
wardsy made his obfervations about the year 
of Nabonaflar fix hundred and two, and fixed 
the vernal equinox in the fourth degree oF 
^ries, Confequently, the equinoftial points 
had gone back eleven degrees fince the Ar- 
gonaut ic expedition, which is equivalent to 
feven hundred and ninety-two years, and 
which counted backwards placies the expe- 
dition in the forty-third year after the death 
of Solomon. 

Thefe four coincidences are remarkable, 
and could not have placed the fame event fb 
near the iame year, unlefs all the obferva- 
tions had been fufGciently exadt. And when 
we coniider the coincidences of a great many 
more independent evidences, derived from the 
courfe of generation, and the order of fuccef- 
fion, with thofe which are borrowed from 
aftronomical principles, nothing feems to be 
better eftabliflied, than that the Argonautic 
expedition, an event on which all the Greek 
chronology depends, really happened about 

forty- 
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forty-three years after the death of Solomon, 
and not in the days of Gideon, above three 
hundred years before, as has been the com- 
mon opinion. 

It may be obferved in this place, that the 
error of Hipparchus with refpeft to the quan- 
tityof the preceffion, is a proof that the chro- 
nology of Greece before his' time was errone- 
ous, and wanted corredtion. He makes it 
to be one degree in about one hundred ysears, 
which he was neceflarily led to conclude from 
the lengthening of the intervals of obferva- 
tion by the received chronology ; and there- 
fore the difcovery that the prectsflioa of? Iho 
equinoxes is only at the yate:;;iif :icytoty- 
two years to a degree, furnilhes^ "Us with a 
good reafon why we ought to fliorten the 
time before Hipparchus in about the fame 
proportion. 

By arguments drawn from the rate of the 
preceffion of the equinoxes we can nearly de- 
termine the age of an o/J globe found in the 
ruins of ancient Rome, and which is now 
preferved in the mufeum of the Farncfian pa- 
lace, as one of the moft curious monuments 
of antiquity. On this globe the equinoftial 
colufe paiTes through the right horn and right 

foot 
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foot of Aries, and is about five degrees dif^ 
tant from the equinoctial point laid down on 
the globe. From thefexircunoilances it will 
appear, that this globe was made about forty 
years before Chrift ; and it is moreover pro- 
bable, from the conflruftion of this globe, 
that the colure paffed through the bright ftat 
of Aries abou*' four hundred years before 
Chrift, 

The rifing and fetting of the ftars with 
fefpeft to the rifing and fetting of the fun 
depends alfo upon the preeeflion of the equi-^ 
noxes. Any writer, therefore, who men* 
tions the rifing 6r fetting of any ftar, at any 
particular time of the year, with refpeft to 
die fun, furniflies us with data fufficienf to 
determine the time in which he wrote. Thus 
Hefiod tells us that fixty days after the winter 
folftice the ftar arfturus rofe juft at fun fct ; 
from which circumftance it is eafily calculated 
that Hefiod flourifhed about one hundred years 
after the death of Solomon, or in the genera- 
tion, or age, next to the Trojan war, as He- 
fiod himfclf declares ; which is another inde- 
pendent argument for the date before afligned 
to that war, and all the Greelc chronology 
connected with it; 

Many 
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Many other circumftances which Hefiod 
occafionally mentions, relating to the ftate 
of the heavens in his timei concur in lead- 
ing us to the fame conclufion. Virgil too, if 
his age had not been afcertained in another 
manner, has given us data of the fame kind 
fufficient to determine it pretty nearly. 

I cannot conclude thefe obfervations on 
the chronology of the earlieft ages of the 
heathen world better than by reminding 
you, that, the truth of the fcripture hiftory 
being unqueftionable, and relating to times 
prior to the age in which hiftory began to 
be written by any other people than the Jews, 
it is the beft guide to the knowledge of pro- 
phane antiquity. It was in purfuing this 
plan that Newton was led to corred the an- 
cient technical chronology of the Greeks 
by itfelf. The principles on which he re- 
duces their accounts are] founded on nature, 
and independent on any arguments drawn 
from fcripture. But it is more than proba- 
ble that, feeing reafon to think, from fimi- 
lar circumftances, that Sefoftris muft have 
been the fame perfon with Sefac, of whom 
we liave an account in the hiftory of Rcho- 
boam, he firft of all fixed the date of that expe- 
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ditioii according to the fcripturcs, and that 
afterwards, from confidering the fubje<5t iir 
various points of light, he was led to the 
other arguments which have been mentioned $ 
by which he was abk to confirm the fcrip- 
tural date of that event, and alfb the dates oi 
the principal fafts in the hiftory of Greece 
conneded with it, in a manner independent 
of the authorities on which he firft founded 
his opinion. Then having, by the joint helps 
of fcripture and reafon, f eftified the chrono- 
logy of the Greeks, he made ufe of this refii- 
fied chronology to adjuft the coatemporary 
af&irs of the Egyptians, Aflyrians, Babylo- 
nians, Medes, and Perfians. 

If this analyfis of the method of feafonihg, 
fo fuccefsfuUy ufed by fir Ifstad Newton in 
redlifying the chronology of ancient times, 
induce any of you who* are intended for a? 
learned profeffion to ftudy fo excellent and 
important a work, and be any help to you 
in underftanding it, and I (hall thus contri* 
bute to the more generaJ reception of the 
great outlines of this fy fterri, I (hall think 
that I have rendered an important fervice t(r 
the learned worldr' 
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PART III. 

•iVHAT IS NECESSARY, OR USEFUL, TO BE 
KNOWN PREVIOUS TO THE. STUDY OF 
HISTORY- 



LECTURE XlII. 

tJ/c of the Sciences derived from Hifiory to the 
Study of Hifiory^ T'he Knowledge of human 
Nature* Philofophital Knowledge in gene^ 
ral. Geography. Chronology. The Af<?- 
thod of reckoning by Weeks. Divifion of 
the Day. 

Before we enter upon the third divifion 
bf our fubjeft, which comprizes what iis ne- 
ceflary, or peculiarly ufeful, to be known 
previous to the ftudy of hiftory, it is proper 
to obferve, that it muft be taken in very dif- 
ferent degrees of extent, according to the 
views with which hiftory is read ; and that 
this, as was obferved before, depends very 
much upon the age and fituation of the per- 
ion who applies to it. ^ 

O 2 If 
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If particular portions of hiftory be recom- 
mended to young perfons, with a view to 
amufe their imaginations, to engage their 
paflions, to difcover their difpofitions arid ge-* 
nius, or form them to juft and manly fenti- 
ments, in order to fit them for ading in the 
common fpheres of life with more propriety 
and dignity^ no previous qualifications at all 
are neceflary. Let youth have hiftory put 
into their hands as foon as they are capable of 
reading, provided that palTages be feledled 
with a view to their age and capacity. The 
ufes above-mentioned (which after all, are 
the nobleft that can be made of hiftory) may 
be derived from it though many particular 
paflages in hiftorians be unintelligible, and 
the reader be not capable of applying hiftory 
, to thofe purpofes of fcience, to which it has 
been fliown to be fubfervient. 

But if a pcrfon have farther and fcientific 
views in the ftudy of hiftory, he will find 
feveral branches of knowledge, and fbme ar- 
ticles of previous information, extremely ufe- 
ful, and in a manner necefTary. It is true 
that thofe fciences, and thofe articles of in- 
formation, were originally derived from hif- 
tory ; and therefore that thofe who firft ap- 
plied 
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pFied to the ftudy of it had not thefe helps. 
But the fame may be faid of grammars, which 
were made after the perfons who wrote them 
had formed an acquaintance with the lan- 
guages which they were defigned to explain ; 
but which are univcrfally efteemed to be, in 
a manner, neceflary to be underftood by any 
perfon who would obtain, at leaft an eafy and 
fpeedy acquaintance with thefe languages af- 
terwards. I fhall therefore, in this part of 
my fubjeft, point out thofe branches of fcience, 
and give the principal of thofe articles of in* 
formation, which are peculiarly ufcful to a 
perfon who applies to the ftudy of hiftory. 
And, indeed 9 if a perfon have no thought of 
eftabliftiing or confirming any principles of 
fcience by his ftudy of hiftory, it muft greatly 
contribute to his pleafure in reading, to un* 
derftand his author perfedly, and have a clear 
idea of every thing which is prefented to him 
in the theatre he is viewing. 

Coqfidering the extenfive nature of hiftory, 
there is no branch of fcience which it may 
not be of advantage for a perfon to furnifli 
himfelf with, preparatory to the ftudy of it. 
But it muft be obferved that an accurate and 
extenfive knowledge of thofe fciences cannot 

O 3 be 
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be attained without feme knowledge of hif* 
tory. Indeed their aid is mutual, juft as the 
knowledge of grammar, as was obferved be- 
fore, qualifies a perfon for the reading of au^^ 
thors, and the reading of authors enlarges 
and perfects his acquaintance with grammar. 
There is no occafion therefore for a perform 
who propofes to ftudy hiftory fcientifically to 
defer his application to it till he be completely 
matter of the fciences I ihall recommend, as 
peculiarly yfeful to his purpofe. If he come 
to the reading -of hiftory furniftied with the 
firft principles of them, he will find his know- 
ledge of them grow more pcrfed as he pro- 
ceeds ; particularly if he attend to the fails ht^ 
becomes acquainted with, with that view. 

For inftance, the knowledge of human na^ 
ture is of univerfal and conftant ufe in confi- 
dering the charafters and aftions of men ; yet 
a very moderate knowledge of this important 
fubjeft is the refult of all our reading, of all our 
experience, and of all the pbfervations we can 
make upon mankind. A general idea, how? 
ever, of the principles of human nature will 
be an excellent guide to us in judging of the 
confiftency of human characters, and of w'hat 
is within, and what without, the reach ef 
4 human 
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huQian powers; and without fome attention 
to this ful^'eft we might embrace all the fables 
of Grefiian mythology^ and all the cxtrava- 
jgancies of books of chivalry^ as undoubted 
truth ; or admit it to be poffible^ that the real 
heroes of antiquity might have been the fame 
perfons with thofe who bore their names in 
the moft abfurd of the modern plays and roi- 
snances which are founded on their hiftory* 

Philofophlcal kfwvoledge in general is of the 
cnofl extenfive ufe to all perfons who would 
examine with accuracy the atchievements of 
lancient nations in peace or war, or who 
would thoroughly weigh the accounts of any 
thing in which the powers of nature are em^- 
ployed. Without fome acquaintance with 
philofophy it will be impoffible to diftinguifli 
between the moft abfurd chimeras of eaftern 
romance, and the moft natural hiftorical rela- 
tions,. Who but a philofopher, or a perfon 
jicquainted with the powers of nature and 
art, could form any judgment of what the 
ancients relate concerning the prodigious ma^ 
chines of Archimedes in the defence of Syra^ 
cufe ; or know what to think of the accounts 
pf omeijs^ oracles, and prodigies, which occur 
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in fuch grave hiftorians as Livy, Tacitus, Jo-? 
fephus, &c,? 

Without fome knowledge of philofbphy a 
perfon might even admit w^hat many authors 
have related one after another, that the fa- 
mous Otho, archbifliop of Mayence, v^aa be- 
fieged and devoured by an army of rats in the 
year fix hundred and ninety-eight, that Gaf- 
cony was deluged with (howers of blood in 
one thousand apd feventeen, or that two ar- 
mies of ferpents fought a battle near Tour-* 
nay in one thoufand and fifty-nine. It par- 
ticularly requires a confiderable acquaintance 
with feveral branches of philofophy, to diC- 
tinguifli between truth and falfehood, proba* 
bility and improbability, in the hiftory of the 
cuftoms and manners of ancient and remot^ 
nations. 

AJlronomy^ though feemingly very remote 
from this fubjeft of civil hiftory, has been 
fhown, in a preceding lefture, to inftrufk 
us in the bufinefs of chronological calcula- 
tions ; and mathematical fcience in general is 
ufefuUy applied in meafuring the greatnefs, 
and confequently in determining the probahir 
lity, of many human works. 

But 



But thofe fcienccs which are of the mofl: 
conftant and general ufe to an hiftorian, fo as 
to have deferved*to be called the two eyes of 
biftory^ are geography and chronology. With- 
out geography, or a knowledge of the fitua-r 
tion and relative magnitude of the feyeral 
countries of the earth, no reader of hiftorjr 
can have any clear and diftindl idea of what 
be reads, a$ being tranfided in themt Be- 
•iideSf he would be liable to the groileft impo*p 
iitions, and might even be led to think, fof 
inftance, fron) the common editions of Shak- 
fpeare> that ftips might come to an harbour 
in Bohemia. Moreover, by a knowledge of 
geography we are able to verify many paft 
tranfaiftions, which, if they ever happened, 
muft have left indelible traces upon the face 
of the earth. Many curious examples of this 
nature may be feen in Addifon's, Maundreirs, 
and Shaw's travels. The fiflure in the rock 
of Mount Calvary, which was made when 
pur Saviour was crucified, and a large fragr 
ment of the rock of Rephidim near mount 
3inai, are remarkable fafts of this nature. 

This fcience of geography, being perfeftly 
jdiftind from hiftory, civil or ecclefiaftical» 
jthough abfolutely neceffary to the knowledge 

of 
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of it, I fhall not enter upon; but chronology^ 
the other eye of hiftory, as it confifts chiefly 
of a knowledge of the artificial divifions of 
time, and partakes more of the nature of 
hiftory, I fhall explain as briefly as pofiible ; 
efpecially as much of the principles of it as J 
apprehend to be of the moft ufe in the ftudy 
of hiftory. 

The ufe of chronology (though it nuy have 
been fometimes handled too minutely for the 
purpofe of hiftory) caijnot be denied. We 
can form but very eonfufed notions of the 
intervals of time, of the rife ahd fall of ,em- 
pires, and of the fucceflive eftablifhment of 
ftates, without fome fuch general compre^ 
heniion, as we may call it, of the whole cur- 
rent of time, as may enable us to trace out 
diftindly the dependence of events, -and dif- 
tribute them into fuch periods and divi(ionS| 
jis fliall lay the whole chain of paft tranfac- 
tions in a juft and orderly manner before us; 
and this is what chronology undertakes to 
afnft us in. 

The divifions of time which are confidered 
in chronology relate either to the different 
methods of computing days, months, and 
years, or the remarkable aeras or epochas from 

which 
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ivhich any year receives its name, and by 
means of which the date of any event 19 
iixed. 

Time is commodioufly divided by any equal 
motions, or the regular return of any appear*? 
ances, in the heavens or on the earthy that 
ilrike the fenfes of all perfons ; and there arc. 
fJbrtt of tbefe, (o particularly confpicuous, that 
they t&ve been made ufe of for this purpofc 
by all mankind. They are the changes of 
ilay and night, the courfe of the moon, and 
the retum of the fe^fons of the year. 

The firft of thefe is produced by the revor 
lotion of the earth about its axis, and is called 
a day; the fecopd is (be period that elapfe^ 
between one new moon and another, called ^ 
ptonth; and the third is the time in which the 
jcarth completes its revolution about the fun, 
called a year. 

Were thefe three periods commenfurate to 
pne another, that is, did a month confift of 
any equal number of days, and the year of a 
certain number of lunar months, a great part 
of the bufinefs of chronology would have been 
exceedingly eafy. All the embarraflment of 
the ancient aftronomers, in fettling their pe-? 
riods, and all the difficulty that attends the 

acquiring 
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acquiring the knowlege of them, have been 
owing to the methods that mankind have 
been compelled to adopt in order to accom- 
modate the three methods of computing time, 
viz. by days, months, and years, to one an- 
other, fo as to make ufe of them all at the 
fame time. 

Befide thefe three natural diviflons of time, 
there is another that may be called artificial, 
viz. into weeksy or periods of feven days, 
which took its rife from the Divine Being 
having completed the creation of the earth in 
feven days. But this divifion of time, though 
ufed by Jews, Chriftians, and Mahometans, 
and by almoft all the people of Afia and Africa, 
was not obferved by the Greeks or Romans. 

To give as diftinft a view of this fubjedk as 
I am able, I (hall firft give fome account of 
each of thefe divifions of time, noting all the 
principal fub-divifions or diftributions that 
have been made of them^ and then defcribe 
the methods of accommodating them to one 
another. 

Days have been very differently terminated 
and divided by different people in different 
ages, which it is of fome importance to a 
reader of hiftory to be acquainted with. The 

ancient 
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ancient Babylonians, Perfians, Syrians, and 
moft other eaftern nations, with the prefent 
inhabitants of the Balearic iflands, the Greeks^ 
&c., began their day with the fun's riling. 
The ancient Athenians and Jews, with the 
Auftrians, Bohemians, Marcomanni, Sile- 
lians, modern Italians and Chinefe, reckon 
from the fun's fetting; the ancient Umbri 
and Arabians, with the modern aftronomers, 
from noon ; and the Egyptians and Romans, 
with the modern Englifli, French, Dutch, 
Germans, Spaniards, and Portuguefe, from 
midnight. 

The Jews, Romans, and moft other an- 
cient nations, divided the day into twelve 
hours, and the night into four watches. But 
the cuftom which prevails in this weftern part 
of the world at prefent is, to* divide the day 
into twenty-four equal portions, only with 
fome the twenty- four are divided into twice 
twelve hours; whereas others, particularly 
the Italians, Bohemians, and Poles, count 
twenty-four hours without interruption. 
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LECTtJR£ XIV. 

Months^ Lunar and Solar. Difference in Be^ 
ginning the Tear. Intercalation. Cycleu 
Old and new Style. "The Solat Cycle. Cycli 
cf IndiSlum. Julian Period. M,ras or E- 
pochas. ^he Mr a of Nabonaffar. Of the 
Seleucida. Of the Birth of Chrifi. Of the 
Hegira. Of the Mr a ufed formerly in Spain. 
Of the Battle of Aaium. Of the Mr a of 
Dioclejian and that of Tefdejerd. Cautions 
in comparing them with one another. 

As a complete lunation confifts 6f abou£ 
twenty-nine days and an half, and the changes 
of the moon are very vifible, there couM be 
no great difficulty in accommodating them to 
each other^ or in fixing what number of days? 
ihould be allowed to a month. In gener^ 
the ancients made them to confifl of twenty- 
nine and thirty days alternately ; and they 
could never make a miftake of a day without 
being able to reftify it (provided the view of 
the heavens was not obflrudted) by ocular 
obfervation. 

Whea 



When months came to be reckoned not by' 
lunations^ But were cokifidered as each the 
twelfth part of a year, cgnfifting of three 
hundred and fixty-five days and fome hours^ 
It became neceffary to allow fometimes thirty 
and ibmetimes thirty-one days to a months 
as in the Roman calendar. 

Whenever months are mentioned as divided " 
by days in the books of fcripture, they ^re 
fuppofed to confift of thirty days each ; mdf 
twelve months, or three huiwlred and fixty 
days, ihake the year. This is particularly 
to be obferved in interpreting the prophetical 
books of Daniel and St^ John. 

Different people have made their years to 
begin at different times, and have ufed a va- 
riety of methods to give names to them, and 
diflinguifli them from one another. 

The Jews began the year for civil purpofe^ 
in the month of Tjfzr/, which anfwers to our 
September ; but for ecclefiaftical purpofes witb 
Nifan^ which anfwers to our April, at which 
time they kept the pailbver. 

The Athenians began the year with the 
month Hecatcmbaon^ which began with the 
firft new moon after the fummer folfticc. 
. The Romans had at firft only ten months 

in 
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in their year, wbich ended with Decemberii^ 
but Numa added January and February. 

At prefcnt there arc in Rome two ways of 
reckoning the year. One begirts at Chrift- 
liias on account of the nativity of our Saviour, 
and the notaries of Rome ufe this date, pre- 
fixing to their deeds a naUvitate\ and the 
other at March, on account of the incarna- 
tion of Chrift, and therefore the pope's bullsr 
are dated anno incarnationis. 

The ancient French hiftorians began the 
year at the death of St. Martin, who died in 
the year four hundred and one, or four hun- 
dred and two; and they did not begin in 
France to reckon the year from January till 
one thoufand five hundred and fixty-fouf, hy 
virtue of an ordinance of Charles*lX. Before 
that time they began the day next after Eafter, 
about the twenty-fifth of March. 

In England alfo, till of late, we had two 
beginnings of the year, one in January, and 
the other on March 25 ; but by ad of parlia- 
ment in one thoufand feven hundred and fifty- 
two, the firft day in January was appointed 
to be the beginiiing of the year for all 
purpofes. 

Mod of the eaftern nations diftbguifh the 

year 
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year by the reigns of their princes. The 
Greeks alfo had no better method, giving 
names to th^m from the magidrates who pre« 
iided in them, as in Athens from the archons. 
The Romans alfo named the year by the con- 
fuls. And it was a long time before any 
people thought of giving names to the years 
from any particular aera, or remarkable event. 
But at length the Greeks reckoned from the 
inditution of the Olympic games, and the 
Romans from the building of Rome. They 
did not, however, begin to make thefe com- 
putations till the number of years that had 
elapfed fmce thofe events could not be com- 
puted with exadlnefs, and therefore, they 
have greatly antedated them. 

About A. D. 360, the Chriftians began to 
reckon the years from the birth of Chrift, but 
not time enough to enable the chronologcrs 
of that age to fix the true time of that event. 

The Greeks diftributed their years into 
fyftems oifour^ calling them Olympiads^ from 
the return of the Olympic games every four . 
years. And the Romans fometimes reckoned 
by Lufira^ or periods of five years. The word 
comes from luo^ which Varro fays fignifies to 
fayy becaufe every fifth year they pai4 a tri- 
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bute impofcd by the ccnfor, at the folemn 
pUrificatioft inftitutcd by Scrvius Tullius. 

The grcateft difficulty in chronology has 
been to accommodate the two methods of 
computing time by the courfe of the moon 
and that of the fun to each other i the nearcft 
divifion of the year by months being twelve, 
und yet twelve lunar months falling eleven 
days fhort of a complete year. This gave 
birth to many cyc/es in ufe among the ancients, 
the principal of which I (hall explain. 

It appears from the relation whkh Hero- 
dotus has given of the interview between 
Solon and Croefus, that, in the time of Solon, 
and probably that of Herodotus alfo, it was 
the cuftom with the Greeks to add, or, as it 
is termed, to intercalatej a month every other 
year J but as this was evidently too much, 
they probably reftified it, by omitting the in- 
tercalation whenever they obferved, by com- 
paring the feafons of the yfiar with their an- 
nual feftivals, that they ought to do it. if, 
for inftance, the firft fruits of any kind were 
to be carried in proceflion on any particular 
day of a month, they would fee the neceffity 
of intercalating a month, if, according to their 
vifual reckoning, thofe fruits were not then 

ripe. 
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ripe> or they would omit the intercalation if 
they were feady^ And had no other view in* 
terpofed, their reckoning could never have 
erred far from the truth. But it being fome- 
times the intereft of the chief magiftrates to 
kngthen or Ihortcu a year, for the purpofes 
of ambition, every other confideration was 
often facrificed to it, and the greateft confu- 
lion was introduced into their computations* 

Finding themfelves, therefore, under a ne- 
ceflity of having fome certain rule of compu- 
tation, they firft pitched Vipon /but yeati^ in 
which they intercalated only one month. But 
this producing an error of fourteen days in 
the whole cycle, they invented the period of 
eight yeafSy in which they intercalated three 
months, in which was an excefs of only one 
day and fourteen hours^ and therefore this 
Cycle continued in ufe much longer than ei- 
ther of the preceding. 

But the moft perfe(Sl of thefc cycles was 
that which was called the Metonic^ from Mc- 
ton, an Athenian aftronomer^ who invented 
it. It confifted of nineteen years, in which 
feven months were intercalated. This brought' 
the two methods to fo near an agreement, that 
^ter the expiration of the period, not only 
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do the new and full moons return on the 
fame day of the year, but very nearly on the 
fame hour of the day. 

This cycle was adopted by the chriftians at 
the council of Nice, for the purpofe of fet- 
tling the time* for keeping Eaftcr, and other 
moveable fcafls. This period, hotvevef^ fall- 
ing fhort of nineteen years almoft an hour 
and a half, it has come to pafs, that the new 
and full moons in the heavens have antici- 
pated the new and full moons in the calendar 
of the book of common prayer four days and 
an half. Thcfe laft are called Calendar new 
moons J to diftinguifli them from the true new 
moons in the heavens. 

It has not been without difficulty and va- 
riety, that the computation hy years has been 
accommodated to that by days\ fince a year 
does not confift of any even number of days, 
but of three hundred and lixty-five days five 
minutes and forty- nine feconds. 

It will appear from what has been obferved, 
that fo long as mankind computed chiefly by 
months, it was not of much confequence to de- 
termine with exadlnefs the number of days in 
the year ; and this method fufBciently anfwer- 
ed every civil and religious purpofe. But the 
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Egyptians, and other nations addi£led to aftro* 
Bomy, were not fatisfied with the method of 
computing by lunar months, the days of 
'which varied fo very much from one another 
in different years. They therefore made the 
year the ftandard, and dividing that into days^ 
made ufe of months only as a commodious in- 
termediate dividon, and, without regard to 
the courfe of the moon, diftributed the days 
of the y^ar into twelve parfs^ as nearly equal 
as they conveniently could. By this means 
the fame day of the month would fall on the 
fame part of the fun's annual revolution, and 
therefore would more exadlly correfpond to 
the feafbns of the year. The Mexicans di*. 
vid^d their year into eighteen parts, 

The Egyptians, as alfo th? Chaldeans and 
Affyrians, reckoned at firft three hundred and 
fixty days to the y^ar, \mt afterwards three 
hundred and fixty-five. The qonfeqnence of 
this was that the beginning of their year 
would go back throvigh all the feafbns, though 
flowly ; nan^ely, at the rate of about fix hours 
every year. Of this form too were the years, 
which took their date from the reign of Na* 
honaflar of Babylon, Yefdigerd of Perfia, and 
the 3eleucidae of Syria. 
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It muft be obfcrvcd, however, that the peo- 
ple who reckoned their year from thefe 
epochas, namely, the Egyptians, Perfians, 
and Jews; as alfo the^ Arabians, had a dif- 
ferent and more fixed form of the year for 
aftronomical purpofes ; but as no ufe was made 
of it \n civil hiftcjry, the account of it is 
omitted in this place; 

The inconvenience attending the form of 
the year above mentioned was i|i a great mea- 
fure remedied by the Romans, in the time of 
Julius Caefar, who added one day every fourth 
year, which (from the place of its infertion, 
viz. after the fixth of the calends of March) 
was called bljfextiky or leap yean This form 
of the year is ftill called the Julian year. But 
the true length of the year being qot quite fiif 
hours more than the three hundred and fixty- 
five days, this allowance was too piuch ; and 
pope Gregory XIII. introduced another amend- 
ment in the year one thoufand five hundred 
and eighty-two, by ordering that once in one 
hundred and thirty-three years a day fliould 
be taken out of the calendar, in the following 
manner, viz. frorn the year one thoufand fijf 
hundred every hundredth year (which accord- 
hig to the Julian form is always hiflextile, or 

leap 
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leap year) was to be common, but every four 
hundredth year was to continue biffextile, as 
in the Julian account. As this pope made 
allowance at once for all the alteration that 
his noethod would have made in the courfo 
of the year from the time of the council of 
Nice, the new fiyle (for fo his regulation of 
the year is called) differed from the old ftyle? 
ten days at the very commencement of it, 
and is now eleven days different from it. The 
pew ftyle was adopted in England ii) one thou* 
land feven hundred and fifty-two. 

The Mahometans make their year to con-» 
fift of lunar moiitth^ only, without endea* 
vouring to adapt it to the courfe of the fun i 
ib that with them the beginning of the year 
goes through all the feafons a| the rate ^f abou( 
eleven days every year, 

But fmce the ejfaA tin>* of twelve moons, 
befides the three hundred and fifty- four whole 
days, is about eight hours, and forty-eighf 
minutes, which make eleven day^ in thirty. 
fi3t years, they are forced to add eleven days 
in thirty years, which they do by means of a 
cycle, invented by the Arabians^ in which 
there are nineteen years with three hundred 
^d fifty-foqr A%y% only, and eleyeq jnterca- ^ 

P 4 larjr 
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lary of three hundred and fifty-five days, and 
they are thofe in which the number of hours 
and minutes more than the whole days in the 
year is found to be more than half a day, fuch 
as two, five, feVen, ten, thirteen, fifteen, 
eighteen, twenty-one, twenty-four^ twenty- 
fix, and twenty-nine, by which means they 
fill up all the inequalities that can happen. 

It has been of fome confequencc tp chrifr 
tians to adjuft the days of the week to the 
days of the month, and of the year, in order 
to get a rule for finding Sunday. Had there 
been no bififextile, it is evident that, fince the 
year confifts of fifty-two weeks, and one day, 
all the varieties would have been comprized 
in feven years. But the biflextilc returning 
every fqurth year, the feries of domiuicul kt-. 
ten fucceeding each other is interrupted, and 
does not return in order, but after four times 
{tvtn y?^rs, or twenty-eight years, which is 
therefore comtponly called the foiar cycle ^ 
{"crying as a rule to find Sunday, and confer 
quently all the days of the vveek of every 
inonth and year. 

Befides the above mentioned periods of 
years, called cycles ^ there are fome other con^? 
hinationsjj or fyfteips of years, that are of ufc 

ill 
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in chronology, as that called the indiSikfij 
which is a period of fifteen years, at the end 
of which ^ certain tribute was paid by the 
provinces of the Roman empire, and by which 
the emperors ordered public a^s to be dated. 

But the mofl remarkable of all the periods 
iu chronology is that called the Julian period^ 
invented by Jofeph Scaliger, and called Ju-^ 
lian, from the years of which it confifts being 
Julian years. His object was to reduce to a 
certainty the different methods of computing 
time, and fixing the dates of events, by dif- 
ferent chronologers. For this purpofe no- 
thing was necelTary but a feries of years forae 
term of which was fixed (that, for inftance, 
by which the prefent year fhould be denominate 
cd) comprehending the whole extent of time. 
Since, if each chronologer would apply that 
common meafure to his particular fcheme, 
they would all perfedly uiiderftand one an-i 
other. 

To accomplifli this> he combined the three 
periods of the fun, the moony and the indiSfianj 
together, that is, multiplying the numbers 
twenty-eight, nineteen, and fifteen into one 
another, which produces feven thoufand nine 
hundred and eighty, after which period, and 
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not before, all the three cycles will return ia 
the fame order every year, being diftinguifticd 
by the fame number of each. 

In order to fix the beginning of this period^ 
he took the cycles as he then found them fettled 
in the Latin church ; and tracing them back- 
wards through their feveral combinations, he 
found that the year in which they would all 
begin together was the year before the creation 
feven hundred and fourteen, according to 
yflier, and that the firft year of the chriftian 
asra would be four thoufand feven hundred 
and fourteen of this period. 

There is a farther convenience in this pe- 
riod, viz. that if any year be divided by the 
number compofing the cycles, viz. twenty- 
eight, nineteen, or fifteen, the quotient will 
fhew the number of the cycles that have 
elapfed fince the commencement of it, and 
the remainder will give the year of the cycle, 
correfponding to the year given. 

I cannot help obferving that this boafted 
period feems to have been unneceffary for the 
chief purpofe for which it was invented, viz^ 
to ferve as a common language for chrono-* 
logers, and that now little ufe is made of it, 
notwithftanding all writers ftill fpeak of k in 

(hQ 
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the fame magnificent terms. The vulgar 
chriftian sera anfwcrs the fame purpofe as ef- 
feftually. 

All that can be neceflary for chronologers 
to fpeak the fame language, and be perfcftly 
underftood by one another, and by all man-* 
Kind, is to give every year the fame name or 
defignation, which is moft conveniently done 
by exprefling them in a feries of numbers ia 
arithmetical progreffion, any one term of 
which they (hall agree to affix to the fame 
year, a ye^r in which any well known event 
happened. Let it^ for example, be that in 
which the peace of Paris was made, and let 
it be called one thoufand feven hundred and 
fixty-three. If, befides this, it be only hgreed 
in what part of the revolijtion of the fun, or 
in what month and day, the year begins, 
there can be no difficulty in giving a name to 
every other year preceding or following it, and 
thereby afcertaining the interval between all 
tranfaftions. For all the events that took 
place the year before that peace will be re- 
ferred to the year one thoufand feven hundred 
and fixty-two, and all in the year after it to 
one thoufand feven hundred anjl fixty-four. 
This period having had a commcncepient fince 

the 
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the date of hiftory is no inconvenience ; for 
whenever we have gone back to number one 
of this period, the y^r preceding it may be 
called one before its cotnmentetnent^ the year 
precedixig that two before it, ^c. and thus 
proceeding ad infnitum both ways. 

That Chrift might not have been born in 
the firft of that fyftcm of years to which it 
ferves to give z, name, is no inconvenience 
whatever; (ipce, whatever differences of opi- 
nion ther^ may be among chrqnologcrs about 
the tim© when Chrift was born, they all 
agree in calling the prefcnt year, and confe- 
quently every other year, by t^e fame name, , 
and therefore they have the fame idea of the 
interval between the prefent year and any 
other year in the fyftem. The real time of 
Chrift*s birth can nq more ^fieft the proper 
vfe of this fyftem than that of any other in*- 
different event ; fince, ufmg the fame Jyftem 
of dates ^ they may fay Chrift was born in 
' the third, fourth, fifth, fixth, or, what I 
think to be the cafe, in the feventh year bcr 
fore the chriftian aera. 

Whenever, therefore, chronologers ceafed 
to date events from the cr^ation^ which was 
very abfurd (fince they did not agree in fixing 

thq 
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the interval between the prefent yeir and the 
date of that event, arid therefore gave all the 
years different names) they had no occafion to 
have recourfe to any fuch period as the Ju- 
lian ; fince another, capable of anfwering the 
fame purpofes^ was already in common ufe^ 
fupplying them with a language which they 
all equally underAood. 

iEras or Epoehas, are memorable events 
from which time is reckoned, and from which 
any fubfequent year receives its denomination* 
The Greeks for a long time (as I obferved 
before) had no fixed aera, afterwards they 
reckoned by Olympiads, which were games 
celebrated in honour, of Jupiter once in four 
years, and began in Midfummer^ feven hun* 
dred and feventy-fix years before Chrift. The 
Athenians gave names to their years from 
their archons* The Romans called their 
years from the names of the confuls who prc- 
iided in them, and afterwards they dated 
events from the building of their city, fup- 
poling it to have been built feven hundred and 
fifty*three years before Chrift. 

Some hiftories are regulated by the year of 
I^Iabonaffar, who began his reign in the year 
feven hundred and forty-feven before Chrift, 

of 
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of the Julian period three thoufand eight hun-^ 
dred and Tixty-feven. It is* fuppofed to have 
commenced on the tweiity-fixth of February 
in the afternoon* 

The Jews before Chrift reckoned by the 
year of the Seleucidse, fcmetioies called the 
year of the contra£ls^ which began in the 
year three hundred and twelve before Chrift, 
of the Julian period four thoufand four hun- 
dred and two^ fome time in the fpring. 

The Chriftians, about three hundred zud 
fixty years after the birth of Chrift ^ began to 
make ufe of that aera, which is now ufed in 
all chriftian countries* 

The Mahometans reckon their years from 
the flight of Mahommed from Mecca. This 
ficra is called the Hegyra. It began in the 
year fix hundred and twenty-two after Chrift, 
of the Julian period five thoufand three hun- 
dred and thirty-five, on the fixteenth of July* 

The old Spanifli asra is dated from the year 
thirty-eight before Chrift, about the time 
when they were fubdued by the Romans. It 
was ufed till the year one thoufand three 
hundred and thirty-three, under John h of 
Caftile. 

The Egyptians long reckoned from the bat- 
3 tie 
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tie of A^ium, which happened in the year 
thirty-one before Chrift, of the Julian period 
four thoufand fix hundred and eighty-three, 
on the third of September. 

Before the Chriftian aera was ufcd, th« 
Chriftians for fome time made ufe of the Dio* 
clefian aera, which took its rife from the per* 
(ecution by Dioclefian, in the year two hun* 
dred and eighty-four after Chrift. 

The aera of Yefdigerd is dated from the laft 
king of Perfia, who was conquered by the 
Saracens, in the year fix hundred and thirty- 
two after Chrift, of the Julian period five 
thoufand three, hundred and forty-five, on the 
fixteenth pf June. 

With regard to all thefe methods of deno^ 
minating time, care muft be taken that the 
year be reckoned according to the method of 
computation followed by the people who ufe 
it. Thus, in reckoning from the Hegyra, 
a perfon would be led into a miftake who 
ihould make thofe years correfpond to Julian 
years. He muft deduct eleven days from 
every year which has elapfed fince the com- 
mencement of it. Thus, though the firft 
year of this aera correfponded to the year fix 
hundred and twenty-two after ^Chrift, and 

began 
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began on the fixteenth of July; the year three 
hundred and twenty-fix of the Hegyra cor- 
refponded to the year nine hundred and thirty- 
feven of Chrift, and began November eight. 
And the year of the Hegyra fix hundred and 
fifty-five comnienced on the nineteenth of 
January, one thoufand two hundred and fifty- 
feven. 

This compendium of chronology is fuffi- 
cient for the purpofe of reading hiftory, but 
is by no means a complete account of the 
methods of computing time in every parti- 
cular country which has been mentioned. 
To have done this, would have carried me 
beyond my prefent purpofe, and too far into 
the cuftoms of particular countries. For a 
fuller account I refer you to Strauchius, and 
other chronologers. 



LECTURE XV. 



Of the Methods of ejiimating the Riches and 
Powerof ancient and remote Nations. Sources 
of Mijiake on this Subjt£l. Change in the 
Standard of Coin. Upon what the Price of 

Commodities 
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Commodities depends. Of the Changes which 
the Grecian Coins underwent* Of the Pro^ 
portion between Silver^ Gold^ and Copper ^ 
in ancient Times. Of the Changes in the 
Roman Coins. Of the Proportion of Money 
to Commodities in different Periods of the 
Grecian and Roman Hijlory. Of the Inter eft 
of Money in Greece and at Rjome. 

An article of information the moft imme- 
diately neceflary to a reader of hiftory, is how 
to make a juft eftimate of the riches and 
power of ancient and remote nations, and to 
compare them with thofe of our own age and 
nation, by means of the expreffions which 
hiftorians have ufed to denote the riches and 
power of ftates, and particularly by the fums 
of money which are occaiionally mentioned 
in their writings. The. true ftate of the 
riches of nations, in the feveral periods of 
their hiftory, will be pointed out as an objeft 
of the firft importance to an hiftorian. On 
this account it is of confequence that every 
reader of hiftory have it in his power to form 
a juft idea of them from the data he finds ia * 
hiftorians, and that he be guarded againft tht 
aiftakes which, without fome previous in- 
VoL. I. Q^ ftruftion, 
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flruftion, he would unavoidably felL into with 
refpeft to them. 

I (hall therefore endeavour to expluin the 
fources of uncertainty, and ambiguity, that 
every circumftance in our fituatioli can occa- 
lion to us, in interpreting the fums of money 
which are mentioned in the hiftories of the 
moft confiderable nations, and I fhall then 
give fuch a coUeftion oifauls^ coUefted from 
hiflory, as (hall (how us the true (late of every 
thing connefled with money in the moft re- 
markable fucceflivd periods of time in thofe 
countries. By this means it will be eafy to 
make' every necelTary allowance for the dif- 
ference of circumftances between us and them, 
and thus exhibit whatever accounts we meet 
with of the riches and power of ancient times 
and nations, in a fair corttraft with the riches 
and power of our own age and nation, and fo 
to form the cleareft idea we can o;et of them. 

In order to this, it muft be confidered, that 
money is only a commodious reprefentative of 
the commodities which may be purchafed with 
it ; and we (hall have the eafieft view of this 
fubjed if we, moreover, confider^A/rr as the 
only ftandard of money, and gold and copper, 
as fubftitutes for filver, or as commodities 

which 
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which are reprcfcnted, 2fi4 ^^Y ^ P^^* 
chaiied^ by filvicr. Npw^ there are two things 
which may make aa alteration in the repre- 
Tentative power of money. The one is a 
change of the idea annexed to any common 
name of a piece, or a fum of money, and the 
other is an alteration of the proportion be- 
tween the q^a^tity of money in a flate, and 
the commoditiejs reprefented by it. I (hall 
explain each of thefe more particularly. 

If a change be made in the ftandard of a 
coin, which contioues to go by the fame 
natnc, it is plain that the fame name no longer 
expre{&s the fame idea, and therefore, if we 
be not aware of this change, we (hall be mif- 
led by the expreifiqns. For inftance, if the 
quaptity of filv^r >vhich we call a pound be 
^t this time but half the quantity which was 
fprtperly called by that name, it is plain that, 
if we ^ould form a juft idea of the value of a 
pound in times previous to the alteration we 
muft fuppofe it to be two of our prefeat 
pounds, inflead of one ; for fo in fad it is. 

The tables of our coin only (how the. pro- 
portion which fums denoted by particular 
names, as pounds, fliillings, pence, &c. bear 
to one another ; and though thefe fums may 
0^2 have. 
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have always kept the fame proportion, the 
abfolute value of them all may have changed. 
And tables^ which (how the value of ancient 
or foreign money, are always calculated ac- 
cording to the laft ftandard of both, which is 
generally the loweft. The prefent tables, 
therefore, are not fufficient to inform a reader 
of hiftory of the true value of fums of money 
expended, or acquired, in early times. He 
muft alfo have an hiftorical account of thofe 
changes in the value of coin, which alter the 
quantity of metal contained in it, either by 
diminifhing the fize of the current pieces, or 
leflcning the finenefs of the metal by a greater 
proportion of alloy. 

As the generality of hiftorians take no no^ 
tice of changes in the value of money, but 
content themfelves with mentioning fums by 
their common names, I fhall endeavour (as 
far as the materials I have been able to coUeft 
will enable me) to fupply this defeft with 
refpe£l to thofe hiftories which are moft in- 
terefting to us. 

As it is a maxim in trade, that every thing 
nvill find its value (and indeed the value which 
the exchange of any thipg, in buying and 
felling, has is its real value, that is, its true 

relative 
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relative value with refpe£t to other things) the 
accounts of fums exchanged for commodities 
ia hiftory are the only data we have given us, 
to determine this relative value of money; 
and if we have enow of thefe accounts, they 
y^nVi be abundantly fufEcient for the purpofe. 
To judge of the proportion between the 
quantity of circulating cafli in different na- 
tions, or different periods of the fame nation, 
it is evident that we muft not be guided by 
the price of any (ingle article, particularly an 
article of luxury ; becaufe the prices of thefe 
things depend upon fancy and caprice, which 
are continually changing. The beft guide 
-upon the whole feems to be the price of mere 
labour^ eftimated by the wages given to per- 
Ibns of the loweft occupations. For thefe 
have been obfcrved, in all ages and nations, 
to be little more than a bare fubfiflence, and 
the articles of their expence muft be the ne^ 
ccjfaries of life. 

Befides, it is felf-evident, that the man 
who can command the moft of the labour of 
his fellow creatures is the richeft, and the 
moft powerful. For this, in faft, is all that 
wealth and power can procure a man. If it be 
faid that what is neceffary in fome countries is 

0^3 fuperfluous 
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fuperduous in others, as clothes in hot cli« 
mates, bread or flefli meat in coxintries where 
each of thofe articles may tiCft be ufed, ind 
the like, it is ftiU obvious, that the left hio- 
ney will purchafe neceffarief^ whatfev^r thtfy 
be, the more vallife it is of, and the mofe a 
perfoa may fpare out of the fame fura fcfr the 
coiiveiiiencies ahd. iu{)erfluities of life, by pur- 
chafiiig the fabour bf his fellow creatures. 

We ai-e riot, however, to juilge of a hiah^s 
wealth by the bitiihbcr of pcrfohs he tan rflam- 
tain, unlefs thofe peffoMs contribute riothing 
by their labour towards Hieir owti maihtfe^ 
liance. He hiuft, By fcomthinding the labou> 
of others (for it canhot be ^cJnfe in any other 
way) maintain them. But if they be a ccfnti* 
nual expence to him, as if they Were fcrh- 
ployed in building, or other gr^at works, in 
the army, or kept upon charity, it Teems to 
be a very fair medium of 'computation. If 
therefore, for inftance, we read that olve per- 
fon was impoverlfhed by employing one ihou- 
fand labouring men upon any piece of worfc^ 
and that another was able to keep two thou« 
ifand at work, we heed hot trouble burfelVes 
to cohfider the (ituatioh of their different 
countries, and times*, the prices of provifion, 

manner 
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mgnner of, living, &c. but may very fairly 
couclude, that the one wzs tw^ice as rich and 
powerful as the other. 

Under the fecond head, therefore, I (hall 
endeavour to find the proportion betw^een 
money and the neceflaries of life in the dif- 
ferent periods, of thofe hiftories with which a 
gentlepnan and fcholar would choofe to be 
beft acquainted. And at the fame time that I 
endeavour, in this manner, to determine the 
proportion which the quantity of current mo- 
ney has borne to vendible corpmodities, I fhall, 
likewife, take potice of the price of money 
with regard to itfelf, thai is, the intereft it 
has born. It is true that the intereft of 
money has be;en very juftly called the baro- 
meter of ftates with refpe£t to other things 
than thofe 1 gim now confid^ring, and which 
may be the fubjefl of a future lefture ; but in 
tiie mean time it may not be amifs to take no- 
tice of it, at prefent, as a commodity, and on, 
many occafions one of the moft neceffary. 
For fince money may be of ufe like any other 
commodity which a perfon may make advan- 
tage of, he is the richeft man (caet. par.) 
whofe ftated revenues can "purchafe the moft 
extenfive ufe of it. 

0^4 Having 
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Having explained the nature of this fub- 
jeft, I (hall enter upon it, by giving the 
beft account that I have beetx able to coUeft 
(taken almoft wholly from Arbuthnot) of the 
fucceflive changes which have taken place in 
the value of nominal fums of money among 
the Greeks and Romans, with the proportion 
which they bore to commodities, and then 
give a more particular account of the like 
changes and proportions in £ngU(h and French 
money, and to each I fhall fubjoin an account 
of. the changes in the rate of intereft ; not 
that I fhall perhaps keep all thefe articles 
perfeftly diftinft, fmce very little inconve- 
nience, and perhaps fome advantage, may 
arife from occafionally mixing them. 

The Greek coins underwent very little 
change compared with that of the Roman 
money, or of the money of modern Eu- 
ropean ftates, and therefore the lefs wor- 
thy of our notice. All the allowance we arc 
to make for the changes of value in the 
Drachma (a coin equal to the Roman Dena^ 
riusy and worth about eight-pence of our 
prefent money), and to which the changes 
of value in the reft of their money corre- 
fponded is, that from Solon to the time of 

Alexander 
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Alexander we muft reckon fixty-feven grains 
for the weight of it, thence to the fubjec- 
tion of Greece by the Romans fixty-five, and 
under the Romans fixty-two and an half, a 
change which is very inconfiderable. 

The conftant and flated rate of the value of 
gold to filver among the Jews, Greeks, and 
Romans, in the whole period of ancient times, 
was ten' to one, with very little variation, and 
the rate of (ilver to Cyprian brafs one hundred 
to one ; and the general fuppofition is, that 
there was one fiftieth part of dloy in the gold 
coins of the ancients. At prefent gold is to 
filver as about fifteen to one, and filver to 
copper as feventy-three to one. 

Numa, or Servius Tullius, firfl flamped 
brafs money among the Romans, filver was 
not flamped by them till the year of the city 
four hundred and eighty-five, the time of 
their war with Pyrrhus, and gold not till 
fixty-two years after. 

The -A, from being a pound weight avcr- 
dupois, fell to two ounces in the firfl Punic 
war, in the fecond Punic war to one ounce, 
and prefently after it was fixed by the Papy- 
rian law to half an ounce. Thefe alterations 
were occafioncd by the neceffities of the com- 
monwealth ; 
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inoawcalth ; but^ as Arbuthnot obferves, the 
plenty of gold and filver would have done the 
feme thingr and have brought down fuch ati 
cnormeus brafs coin; or rather filver coins of 
an equal value, and of lefs weight, would have 
been introduced. 

. It may eafily be imagined how fcarce filver 
was at Rome when, in all the early times of 
the Roman hiftory, eight hundred and fort/ 
pounds of brafs were equivalent to one of 
iUvcr, Some fay the proportion between thefe 
two metals before the firft Punic war was nine 
hundred and fixty to one. The di^rent pro- 
portion which was juft now obfervcd to have 
taken place in Greece, durmg the fame pe- 
fiod, fhows how Httlc comn^unication there 
was between Greece and Rome in thofe. times* 
Indeed the commonwealth gradually reduced 
this proportion, probably in confequeace of a 
freer intercourfe with other nations, which 
would neceffarily be attended with the intro- 
dudion of filver Vhere it was fo fcarce. 

The adulteration of the Roman coin in 
fome periods of their hiftory exceeds any thing 
we read of with refpe£l to other countries. 
The money of Caracalla had more than one 
half alloy, that of Alexander Severus two 

thirds, 
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third^^ aAd under OaUienus it WM nothing 
more than gilt copper. * 

To enable us to judge of the proportion of 
tmrntj to commodities, I have ielc£ked .fbaESS 
of the accounts that I have n>et with con«* 
cerning the moft neceflarj articles of con* 
fumption in the feveral countries and ages 
^vhich I have propofed to coniider. 

G<!>rn was commonly reckoned in GreeC^ 
&t a drachcna the ihedirnnusi which, reduced 
to our computation^ is four (hillings and fix^ 
pence p6r 4|uarter. In Demofth(^ne$*s time it 
was much higher ; being fiv^ drachmas the 
mfedimnVs, which is about one pound two 
killings and feven^pence per quarter. In 
times of plenty in Greece the priccrof a (heep 
was eight-pence, of a hog two ihiUingSi an 
ox three pounds three Shillings ; and a foldier 
ferved for a drachma a day, which is about 
teight-pence. Upon the wholey we tDAy per- 
haps allow that the proportion of money to 
commodities in the moft flouriihing time of 
Greece, or the time in which the claffical 
hiftorians wrote, was about one*third lefs 
than it is at prefent with us ; which was 
about the feme that it was in Europe before 
the difcovery of America* 

As 
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As the common people of Rome lived very 
much upon bread corn, the price of that arti* 
cle will be a better guide to us than any other 
fingle circumftance in judging of the propor- 
tion between money and the neceflaries of 
life among them. The ancient price of corn 
in Rome, and to which it was reduced at the 
burning of Rome by Nero, was three nummi 
the modius, that is three«pence three-farthings 
the peck. According to Pliny, the coarfeft 
bread was made of corn worth forty a(es, 
equal to two (hillings and 6js.poncc three-fer- 
things a peck ; of wheaten bread forty-eight 
afes, equal to three (hillings and three-far* 
things ; and the finefl of all eighty afes, or 
iive (hillings and one-penny farthing; fo that 
about the time of Pliny, corn was con(ider« 
ably dearer in Rome than it is commonly at 
London. 

The article which fbnds next to bread 
com among the neceflaries of life is cloathing. 
Common wearing cloaths, made of wool, 
fuch as were always worn at Rome, we fhould 
not think very dear. For Cato the elder 
never wore a fuit worth above one hundred 
drachms, equal to three pounds four (hillings 
and feven-pencc ; and we muft confidcr that 

the 
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the Roman cloaths were not made clofe^ but 
large, and loofe, and therefore would laft 
longer than our clofe garments. This article 
is likewife to be underftood of plain undyed 
cloth, which was white ; for the expence of 
dyeingj particularly purple, which the Ro- 
mans and the ancients in general moft of all 
afFedled, was prodigious. Pelagium, ope fpc- 
cies of that dye, was worth fifty nummi» 
equal to eight (hillings and eleven-pence, per 
pound. The buccinum, another Ipecics of 
it, was double that value ; the violet purple 
was three pounds ten {hillings and eleven- 
pence per pound, and the Tyrian double dye 
could, fcarcely be bought for thirty-five 
pounds nine (hillings and one penny farthing 
per pound. There muft alfo have been a 
great difference in the finenefs of their wool, 
and confequently in the price of it. For a 
Roman pound of Padua wool, the fine(}: of 
all (though indeed when it was rather dear) 
fold for one hundred nummi, at which rate 
the £ngli(h pound troy comes to feventeea 
(hillings and eight-pence three farthings. 

Wine fecms always to have been cheap at 
Rome. For, according to CoUumella, the 

common 



eomoiofi ibrt was worth ei^t pounds per 
too. 

In the early times ofRom^j the price of a 
good calf was twenty^five afes, equal to 
one (hilling and ffeven-pence three^eighths. 
The price of a flioep a denarius, or eight- 
pence, and the price of an ox tea times as 
much. Thtfk articles Arhuthi^ot <)UQtes from 
Htny, who, no doubt, makes allowance for 
the alteration in the coin. Ocberwife they 
muft have been much dearer than we can 
reafbnably fuppoTe in the early times of 
the commonwealth. According to Varro, 
iheep, in his time, were commonly worth 
twenty-five fhillings each, a ^ilock tw^ve 
pounds ten (hillings, and a calf three pounds 
two (hillings and (ixpence. This mak^s the 
price of butcher's ooeat nearly the fame as in 
London. 

An English acre of middling land, for a 
vineyard, was worth, according to Collumella, 
fourteen pounds fifteen (hillings and three- 
pence, and the Jugerum was to the Englifh 
acre as ten to fixteen. According to the 
faoie author, the common mean rent of an 
acre of pafture ground was one pound eight 
5 (hillings 
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(hillings and ten-pence* Lands were com- 
monly reckoned at twenty-five years pur- 
chafe. For the lands of the government were 
fo let, paying according to the rate of four 
pounds per cent. 

The price of land was confiderably incrcafed 
by thie great treafures brought to Rome in 
Auguftus's reign. Au acre of the beft ground 
in the city of Rome, under the emperors, 
may be reckoned to have brought in a ground 
rent of five pounds per annum. 

The price of an ordinary flave, inCato 
major's time, was three hundred and feventy- 
feven drachms, equal to forty- eight pounds 
eight ihilllngs and nine-pence. 

Before Domitian, the Roman fbldiers ferved 
for under five-pence, and afterwards for about 
fix-pence a day ; fo that if we take the price 
of day labour from the pay of a foldicr (which 
in moll countries, and particularly ancient 
nations, it hardly ever exceeds) it will not 
make it much higher in Rome than in our 
own country. 

From the prices of all thefe articles taken 
together, we flio\jld conclude that the pro- 
portion which money bore to commodities in 

the 
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the moft flouriftiing times of the common- 
wealth, and under the firfl: emperors, was 
rather higher than it bears at prefent with us. 
But this could only be the cafe at Rome, 
and the neighbourhood of it. All the necef- 
iaries of life were confiderably cheaper ia 
Greece. Polybius, who lived in the time of 
the third Punic war, fays that provifions were 
fb cheap in Italy in his time, that, in fbme 
places, the ftated club in the inns was a (emisa 
head, which is but little more than a farthing. 
And under the later emperors the prices of 
all neceffaries were certainly nearly the fame 
that they were in this part of Europe before 
the difcovery of America. 

All the articles mentioned above relate to 
what may be called the neceffaries of life. How 
extravagant the Romans were in entertain* 
ments and tl)e elegancies of life, we may form 
fbme idea of from the following circumflance, 
that Rofcius the aftor (whofe profeflion was 
lefs refpedable at Rome than it is even with 
us) could gain five hundred feftertia, equal to 
four thoufand and thirty-fix pounds nine (hil* 
lings and two-pence per annum ; and per day 
wh«a he adcd one thoufand nummi, equal to 

thirty- 
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tBirty-two pounds five (hillings and ten-pence. 
Various curious inftances of Roman luxury 
may be feen in Arbuthnot. 

The moft moderate intereft at Athens was 
twelve per cent, paid monthly, and according 
to Ariftophanes it was fomewhat more. The 
rent of other things, likewife, was very high 
in proportion to their value. Antidorus, fays 
Demofthenes, paid three talents and an half 
for a houfe, which he let for a talent a year. 
If this were true, admitting it 'to have been 
an extraordinary cafe, it is no wonder that 
the hire of money bore fo extraordinary a price 
in proportion to its value. Such circum (lances 
as thefe are a demonftration of the precarious 
ftate of property. For both with regard to 
money, and every thing elfe, the more fc- 
cure it is fuppo(ed to be, the lefs annual in- 
tereft is required in proportion to its value. 

In the early times of the Roman common- 
wealth too,' intereft was, at a medium, twelve 
per cent. In the flouri(hing times of the 
commonwealth it was at fix, and though it 
was fuddenly reduced to four upon the coo^ 
queft of Egypt, it prefently rofe to its old 
ftandard ; and in Pliny's time (ix per cent, was 
the public cuftomary intereft of money ; Juf- 

Vol. L R • tinian 
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f inian reduced it to four per cent, and monejr 
lent to maftcrs of fhips to one per cent, per 
month. This kind of intereft had before 
been two per cent, per month. 

But there was a peculiarity in the Roman 
method of putting out money to intereft, 
which mud be explained, as we have nothing 
like it with us. With them it was cuftomary 
after one hundred and one months to add fix 
per cent, to the principal, befides the fbnple 
intereft which was due upon the fum. Thb 
they called anatocifmos^ fo that their vfual rate 
for long intereft was ueither fimple nor com« 
pound, but fomething between both« 
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^ the Englijh corns, Saxon ind Norman Oohts 
compared. When Gold and Copper began ta 
he coined by our Kings, A tcAU ^ all the 
Changes in the Vahte (fEngliJh Cmns, fhc 
Proportion between Gold and Sih/er, and be* 
tween Coin and Commodities in different Pt- 
ruids of our Hi/lory, A Tabk tf.aUihe 
8 Changes 



Changes bf the trench Ciinsfmti ihe Ttmt 
ef Cbarkmaigne. A general idea bfihe Prd^^ 
portion it hasj ai different jThieSy born t& 
Commoditiess in France, bf the different 
Rates of Intertji in Eutope in different Pe^ 
riods. the Number dnd Kichis of a Peopli 
td be conjidered in computing the proportional 
^antities of the Money they raife. 

TttE Englirii moneys though the famd 
iiames do by no means correfpond to tht faifn* 
^(lantity of precious metal as fof metly, has 
not changed fo much as the money of moft 
other countdca. In this part of my fubjedl 1 
am i(5 happy sts to be able tor give a much 
more complete deduction of the changes both 
in the value of money, and the proportion 
it has born ta comtixodities, than in thd 
preceding. A view of all the changes .^hicH 
tire f{and'ai*d of our money has ever under-* 
gone j I /hall prefetrt to yoir at once ^ in a tabid 
cxtrafted from the acdoxint lately pttblifhed of 
'Englifh coins by the Ibciety of antiquaHe?* . 
But previous to this it wiH be proper to in-s 
form yoUj that^ in the Saxon times, z fhrl- 
ling (at one iittit it Icaft) was reckoned td 
Contain fiVfc-pericej^or pennyweights, and one 

R a poujid 
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pound contained forty-eight Ihillings, which 
is the fanae number of pence that a pound 
contains now. 

However, the proportion between they>5/7- 
Hng and either the penny on the one hand, or 
the found on the other, feems not to have 
been fo conflant and uniform as that between 
the penny and the pound. During the firft 
race of the kings of France, the French fouy 
or JhilUng^ appears, upon different occafions, 
Jo have contained five, twelve, twenty, and 
forty pennies. From the time of Charle- 
magne among the French, and from that of 
William the Conqueror among the Englifh, 
the proportion between the pounds the Jhtl- 
ling^ and the penny ^ feems to haye been uni- 
formly the fame as at prefent *. 

Though a different diftribution of the fub- 
divifions of a pound was introduced with the 
Normans, yet William the Conqueror brought 
no new weight into his mint ; but the fame 
weight ufed there fome ages after, and called 
tht pound of the tower of London j was the old 
pound of the Saxon moniers before the con- 
queft. This pound was lighter than the 
pound troy by three ounces. It was divided 
• Smith's Wealth of Nations, voL i.. p. 40. 

into 
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into two hundred and forty pence, and con- 
fcquently the intrinfic value of that fum in 
weight was the fame as the value of fifty- 
eight (hillings and three halfpence of our pre- 
fent coined money. 

It may not be improper alfo to premife, 
that Edward III. was the firft of our kings 
who coined any gold; and that no copper 
was coined by authority before James I. Thefe 
pieces were not cz]led Jartbings^ hxjX farthing 
tokensy and all people were at liberty to take 
or refufe them. Before the time of Ed- 
ward III. gold was exchanged, like any other 
commodity, by its weight; and before the 
time of James I. copper was ftamped by any 
perfon who chofe to do it. 

The following table exhibits, at one view, 
the ftandard of our filver money as to good- 
nefs, together with the true weight of two 
hundred and forty pence, fixty groats, or 
twenty (hillings, making the pound fterling 
in tale, and the prefcnt intrinfic value of fo 
much filver as was refpe<9:ively contained in 
the fame pound fterling at the feveral times 
there noted in the firft column. To this is 
plfo added, in the laft, the fame intrinfic 
V^lue of the nominal pound fterling, exprefled 
\ R 3 in 
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in decimals of our prefent ftcrliug pound ; 
whereby the propoition of the intrinfio value 
of any fum of money mpntione4 in books^ 
to the intriniic ya^e of fo m^ch money ^ i% 
is now called by the fame appellationf n^ay 
immediately be l^nown/ and the prices of 
provifionsi labour, 9i>d materials \j\ formor 
tintes, may readily be compared with the dif^ 
ll^ept prices which the Uk^ provifions^ |a*? 
bour, and materials^ are fomid to bear at 
this day^ 

^he meaning of tbe term ^dflerlin^^ ia 
the fecopd columfi of the following table, i^ 
that eleven ounces two pennyweights of fine 
filver, were qontained in twelve ounqes of old 
poin. The numbers which cxprefs the al-. 
terations made afterw^ds ihow the additional 
quantity of alloy \ifed jp^ fome reki^^ 
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1 RTary - 1553 
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Ditto 
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10 
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It appears that ia the tv/enty-feventh year 

ot king tidward III. 1353, when the firft 

coniiderable coinage of gold was made in Eng«> 

liand^, fine gold was rated in our coins at eleven 

times and about one-fixth part as much as fine 

iilver. But even this value of gold was 

thought too great in the time of Henry IV; ; 

;and the fame being Complained of, by the re-- 

gulktioni? made in his thirteenth year, 141 2, 

gbld came to be exchanged for ten times and 

about a third of an equal quantity of* iilver. 

fn the fourth year of Edward IV. 1464^ gold* 

% 4 was 
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was again valued at a little more than eleven 
times the price of lilver. I>uring one hun- 
dred and forty years next following there was 
fcarce any alteration made in the proportional 
value of the two metals, excepting only in 
the times of confufion, between the thirty- 
fourth year of Henry VIII. and the laft of 
Edward VL; and by the indentures of the 
forty- third year of queen Elizabeth, and thofe 
of the firft of king James, 1603, the pound 
weight of fine gold in the coin was yet rated 
at fomewhat lefs than eleven pounds weight 
of filver. But foon after that time the price of 
gold was fenfibly advanced, the pound weight 
of it being valued in the indentures of the fe- 
cond year of king James at more than twelve 
pounds and an ounce; and in the feventeenth 
year of the fame king, at more than thirteen 
pounds four ounces and three pennyweights 
of fine filver. When guineas came firft to be 
coined for twenty (hilling pieces, in the fif- 
teenth year of Charles II. 1663, ^^^ pound 
of fine gold was made equivalent to fourteen 
pounds five ounces fixteen pennyweights and 
nine grains of fine filver ; which value (by 
the running of guineas as they now do for 
twenty-one fhillings each) is yet farther ad- 
vanced 
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V^nced to fifteen pounds two ounces ten pen- 
ijy weights and feven grains of the fame filver. 
The Scots money pound xront^ined, from 
the time of Alexander the Firft, to that of 
Robert Bruce, a pound of filver of the fame 
>vcight and finenefs with the Englifh pound 
f^erling. Their pound and penny now con- 
tain about a thirty-fixth part of their original 
value *. 

Having thus exhibited a view of the fuccef- 
Cve changes of the Englifli coin to the pre- 
fent time, I Ihall endeavour to afcertain the 
proportion that money has from time to time 
•borne to commodities, by means of the prices 
of things taken at proper intervals, from the 
times of the Saxons down to our own. 

In the year 712 and 727 an ewe and lamb 
.were rated at one (hilling Saxon money till a 
fortnight ajfter Eafter. Between 900 and 
lOQO, two hydes of land, each containing 
about one hundred and twenty acres, were 
fold for one hundred (hillings. In 100®, by 
king Ethelred's laws, a horfe vvas rated at 
thirty (hillings, a mare, or a colt of a year 
old, at twenty (hillings, a mule, or young 
afs, at twelve (hillings, an ox at thirty pence, 
f Smith on the Wealth of Nations, vol, i. p. 39, 41. 

a CDw 
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a cov At twenty-fotir pence, 4 fwlne eighth 
fence, a fheep at one (hilling. In 1045, a 
Quarter Of wheat was fold for fiittjr pence. 
From thefe, and fome other fimilar feds, it 
is computed that in the Saxon times, there 
was ten times lefs money in proportion to 
commodities than at prefent. Tlieir nominal 
fpecies, therefore, being ahout three times 
higher than ours, the price of every thing, 
jiccording to our prefent language, muft be 
jeckoncd thirty times cheaper than it is noW* 

In the reign of Willi:im the Conqueror 
commodities were ten times cheaper than 
they are at prefent i from which we cannot 
fielp forming a very high idea of the wedth 
pnd pov^er of that kmg. For the revenue of 
William the Conqueror was four hundred 
thoufand pounds per annum, every pouncf 
being equal to that weight of filver. Confe- 
quently the whole may be eftimated* at one 
million two hundred thoufand pounds of the 
prefent computation; a fum which, confi- 
jdering the different value of money between 
that period and the prefent time, was equi- 
valent to twelve millions of modern efti? 
mation. 

•Jlje roofir necefl^ry comomodities do not 

feen^ 
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ieepi to I^ave advancecj their price from Wilr 
}iam the Conqueror to Richard L 

The price of cora in the reign of Henry III^ 
was near half the niean price in our timfes. 
J^iihop Fleetwood haa (hown that in the year 
1240, which was ift this reign, four pounds 
thirteen fhilltngs and nine-pence was worth 
about fifty |rt)und3 of our prcfent money. 
About the latter end of this reign Robert de* 
Hay, redor. of Soddcmv agreed to receive 
oae hundred fliillings to purchafe to hinafelf 
aiid fuQceilor the a/nnual rent of five (hilliags^ 
Un full compen&tion of an acre of corn. 

Butcher^s meat, in the time of the great 
fcarcity in the reign of Edward iL was, by z 
parlijunentary ordinance, fobi three times 
cheaper than our mean price at priefenli ; pout*^ 
try ibniewhat lower, becaufe b|ein>g now con- 
iidered as 9 delicacy, it has riien beyond i(s 
proportion^ The mean price of corn in this 
period was half the prefent valuc^ and die* 
piean price of cattle one-eighlhv 

In the next reign, which was that of Ed^*^ 
wan): IIL the mdH necefiary commodities 
were, in general, about three or four time$^ 
0ieaper than they are at prefent. 

|n theie times Itnights, who ferved oa 

horfeback 
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horfeback in the army, had two fliillings a 
day, and a foot archer fix-pence ; which laft 
would now be equal to a crown a day. This 
pay has continued nearly the fame nominally 
(only that in the time of the commonwealth 
the pay of the horfc was advanced to two 
fliillings and fixpence, and that of the foot to 
one (hilling; though it was reduced again at 
the reftoration) but foldiers were proportion- 
ably of a better rank formerly. 

in the time of Henry VI. corn was about 
half its prefent value, other commodities 
much cheaper. Bifliop Fleetwood has deter- 
mined, from a moft accurate confideration of 
every circumftance, that five pounds in this 
reign were equivalent to twenty-eight, or 
thirty, now. 

In the time of Henry VII. many common 
dities were three times as cheap here, and in 
all Europe, as they are at prefent, there havr 
ing been a great increafe of gold and filver in 
Europe fince bis timje, occ^fiooed by the dif- 
covery of America. 

The commodities whofe price has rifen the 
moft fince before the time of Henry VII. arc 
butcher's meat, fowls, and fifh; efpecially 
the latter. And the reafbn why corn was 

always 
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always much dearer in proportion to other 
eatables, according to their prices at prefcnt, 
is, that in early times agriculture was little 
underftood. It required more labour and ex- 
pence, and was more precarious than it is at 
prefent.. Indeed, notwithftanding the high 
price of corn in the times we are fpeaking of, 
the raifing of it fb little anfwered the expence, 
that agriculture was almoft univerfally quitted 
for grazing ; which was more profitable, not* 
with (landing the low price of butcher's meat. 
So that there was conftant occafion for.fta- 
tutes to reftrain grazing, and to promote agri- 
culture ; and no efFeftual remedy was found 
till the bounty upon the exportation of corn ; 
fince which, above ten times more corn has 
been raifed in this country than before. 

The price of corn in the time of James I. 
and confequently that of other neceflaries of 
life, was not lower, but rather higher, than 
at prefent; wool is not two-thirds of the 
value it was then ; the finer manufaftures 
having rather funk in price by the progrefs of 
art and induftry, notwithftanding the increafe 
of money. Butcher's meat was higher than 
at prefent. Prince Henry made an allowance 
of near four-pence per pound for all the beef 

and 
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and mutton ufed in his family. This may 
be true with refped to London; but the 
price of butcher's meat in the country, which 
does not even now much exceed this price at 
a medium/ has certainly greatly incrcafed of 
late years, and particularly in the northern 
counties. 

The French money has fufFered much 
more by the diminution of its value than the 
Englifli. Voltaire givas the following general 
account of.it. The numerary pound in the 
time of Charlemagne was twelve ounces of 
filvcr. This pound was divided into twent/* 
Ibis, and the fols into twelve denters. la 
Europe that fol, which was equal to a crown 
at prefent, is now no more than a light piece 
of copper with a mixture of at moft one- 
eleventh of filver. The livre which formerly 
reprefented twelve ounces of filver, is ia 
France no more than twenty copper foU^ zn4 
the denier is one-third of that bafe coin we 
call a liard. Whereas a pound ftcrling b worth 
about twenty-two francs of France, and the 
Dutch pound is nearly equal to twelve. Bait 
the following table will exhibit all the fuc-« 
ceffive changes of the French fivre in z raortf 
particular and diflinft manner^ 
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Dates. 



l^cHii VI. VII. 
Philip AaguBas . - 
St. Lewis and Phil. 1 

the Hard/ - - J 
Phil, the Fair • - 
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Voltaire alCo gives u$ the following ufefut 
qautioa vith refped to the computations mad« 
\xj (cveral confid^rahle French writers. Rol- 
lb, Fleury, and all the ntjoft ufefiU writers^ 
when tjicy would exprefs the value of talents, 
minae and fefterces, compute by an eftimate 
xnade before the death of Colbert. But the 
mark of eight ounces, which was thjea worth 
twqntjr-fijs franks, ten ftds, is now worth 

forty* 
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forty-ninc livrcs ten fols ; a difference which 
amounts to near one half. Without remem- 
bering this variation, we fhould have a very 
erroneous idea of the ftrength of ancient 
ftates, &c. 

The changes in the proportion between 
money and commodities in France may eafily 
be imagined to have kept pace pretty nearly 
with thofe in England, and therefore need not 
be. particularly pointed out. Accordingly, 
Voltaire obferves that all provifions were eight 
or ten times cheaper in proportion to the 
quantity of money in Charlemagne^s time ; 
but he cannot be fuppofed to fpeak very ac- 
curately, when he fays that in the reign of 
Lewis XI. who was contemporary with Ed- 
ward IV* money, meaning of the fame 
ftandard, was worth about double of what it 
is at prefent, and alfo that it was of the fame 
value in the reign of Lewis XIII. who reigned 
in the laft year of James L and the beginning 
of Charles I. For betwixt thofe two reigns 
was an interval of one hundred and fifty years,' 
in which was the difcovery of America, which 
occafioned the greateft general alteration of 
the proportion between money and commo- 
dities that ever was made in this part of the 

world. 
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>irorld. In the former reign, therefore, the 
value of money muft have been much greater, 
and perhaps in the latter reign lefs, than be 
makes it. At prefent the prices of commo- 
dities are higher in England than in France, 
befides that the poor people of France live upon 
much lefs than the poor in England^ and their 
armies are maintained at lefs expence. It is 
computed by Mr. Hume, that a Britifli army 
of tw^enty thoufand men is maintained at near 
as great an expence as fixty thoufand in 
France, and that the Englifh fleet in the war 
of 1 741 required as much money to fupport 
it as all the Roman legions in the time of the 
emperors. However, all that we can con- 
clude from this laft article is, that money b 
XQUch more plentiful in Europe at prefent 
than it was in the Roman empire. 

In the thirteenth century the common in- 
tereft which the Jews had for their money, 
Voltaire fays, was twenty per cent. But with 
regard to thi$ we muft confider the great con- 
t^jtnpt that nation was always held in, the large 
contributions they were frequently obliged to 
pay, #e rifle they run of never receiving the 
principal, the frequent confifcation of all their 
cflfefts, and the violent perfecutions to Which 
Vol. I. S they 
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they were expofed ; in which circumftances 
it was impoflible for them to lend money at 
all linkfs for a moft extravagant intereft, and 
much difproportioned to its real value. Be* 
fore the difcovery of America, and the plan- 
tation of our colonies, the intcreft of money 
was generally twelve per cent, all over Eu- 
rope; and it has been growing gradually lefs 
11 nee that time till it is now generally about 
four or five. 

When fums of money are faid to be raifed 
by a whole people, in order to form a juft 
eftimatc of them, we muft take into confidera^ 
tion not only the quantity of the precious 
metal according to the ftandard of the coin, 
and the proportion of the quantity of coin to ' 
the commodities, but alfo the number and 
riches of the people who raife it. For ad- 
mitting the two circumftances which have 
been already explained to be the fame ; ftill 
populous and rich countries will much more 
eafily raife any certain fum of money than ' 
one that is thinly inhabited, and chiefly by ' 
poor people. This circumftance greatl^adds 
to our furprife at the vaft fums of money raifed 
by VVillian;! the Conqueror, who had a reve- 
nue nearly in value equal to twelve millions of 

pounds 
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pounds of our money (allowance being made 
for the ftandard of coin and the proportion it 
bore to commodities) from a country not near 
lb populous or rich as England is at prefent. 
Indeed the accounts hiftorians give us of the 
revenues of this prince, and the treafure he 
left behind him, are barely credible* 

Next to judging of the real value of fums 
of money mentioned by hiftorians, it is of im- 
portance to have juft ideas of the meafures of 
length and capacity ^ which occur in them. 
But thefp are fubjeft to little variation, fo that 
the common tables of thofe things, whether 
adapted to the prefent or former tinies; to 
^ur own or remote nations, are fufficient for 
the purpofe of reading hiftory, and require no 
illuftration. 



PART 
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PART IV. 

DIRECTIONS FOR FACILITA'F JNG TR* 
STUDY OF HISTORr* 



LECTURE XVII. 

Vjfe ofCompen£urm. ^hrbeft Epitomes ofHif 
tory. Mtcbantcai Methods 'which have beeft 
ufed to facilitate the Study ^Hijiory. Chro^ 
nological Tables. Chara5ler of different Ta^ 
bles. Siurt's "Tables. Genealogical Tables. 

In the fourth divifion of our fubjefl:, which 
wc are now entering upon, I propdfed to give 
you fome direftions for facilitating the ftudjr 
of hiftory ; both that it may more cffeiftuaHy 
anfwer the end propofcd by it, and that you 
may purfue it with more fatisfaftion. 

One of the mod ufeful dire<5tions I ean give 
you is to begin with authors who prefent you 
with a compendium^ or general view of the 
whole fubjeft of hiftory, and afterwards to 
apply to the ftudy of any particular hiftory 
with which you choofe to be more tho- 
roughly 
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r&uTghly acquainted. This is like iketching 
an cfatire outline before yon fini(h any part of 
a pi^ture^ and learning the grand divifions of 
the earth before you ftudy the geography of 
particular countries ; and federal very obvious 
advantages attend this metJiod, to whatever it 
be applied. 

The principal advantage of this method in 
ftudying hiftory is, that yott have hereby a 
clear idea what figure the hiftory to which 
you propofe to give xnore particular attention 
makes m the hiftory of the world ; and by 
thi$ means are enabled, to judge, in fomc 
Qieafure, of the importance of it. Befides^ 
it wiii contribute greatly to your latisfa£tion 
in reading hiftory, and anfwer fbme ufeful 
purpoiesin the ftudy of it, to have fome idea 
of the preceding, the contemporary, and (if 
it 'be ancient hiftory) of the fucceeding ftate 
of the world in general, and of that parti* 
cular part of the world of which you are 
reading. Whereas that knowledge can be 
but very limited, and fcanty, which is dcr 
rived from ever fo minute an infpedtion of 
any fingle portion of hiftory. As well might 
We expeA a good judgment of the regularity 
and beauty of an extenfive building from 
viewing a finall part of it* 'We are only 

S 3 mifled 
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roifled by fuch a method of fludy. But a 
clofe examination of particular parts is very 
ufeful after a general view df the whole of 
any thing. 

For this reafon, the btftory of our own 
country, though the moft worthy of a par- 
ticular fludy, is not proper to begin with* " 
We can form no idea of the EngU{h nation 
in general, and the hiftory of it, with regard 
to the reft of the world, unlefs wc can com- 
pare an* idea of the whole compafs of it with 
a like idea of the whole compos of hiftory 
in general, or that of other particular nations. 
But, when once we have gotten a general idea 
flow the whole courfe of hiftory, as we may 
fay, lics^ we apply with pleafure and advan- 
tage to the more minute confideration of our 
own country, and prevent any prejudice or 
inconvenience of any kind, which we ihould 
be expofed to from a clofe attention to k fmali 
a portion of hiftory, without knowing its re- 
lation to the whole of hiftory, of which it is 
a part. ^ 

This fame adv.ice is applicable to a perfon 
who propofes to ftudy any particular ^^m^ of 
the hiftory of a particular country. Let him 
firft make hipifelf acquainted with the hif- 
tory 
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tory of the country in general, and then 
ftudy the hiftory of the particular period. It 
is but a very imperfe£l idea that a perfon 
could get of the hiftory of the cjvil wars in 
England during the reign of Charles 1. ; for 
inftance, from reading fuch a fingle hiftory 
as that of Clarendon, were the performance 
«ver fo excellent, while confined to the oc- 
currences of that time. We ought to go 
very far back in our hiftory to have a juft 
idea of the true ftate of the parties that exifted 
in thofe times, and the oppofition of which 
occafioned fuch a dreadful convulfion in the 
Englifli government. 

I may add, that it is men*s forming- their 
notions of fuch times as thefc from detached 
pieces, particularly fuch as are written by the 
known friends of one or other of the parties, 
from profefled panegyricks or inyedlives, or 
from fermons (which are almoft always one 
or the other of them, and generally the ex- 
tremes of the one or the other) that they arc 
more than mifled in their ideas of thefe 
times. From this method of forming ideas 
of hiftory is derived much of the bigotry, and 
fpirit of faftion, which has prevailed in this, 
or zny other nation. This advice, therefore. 
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to perufe fome account of the whole of hif- 
tory before you apply to any particul^* hiftory, 
and the whole of any particular hiftory before 
you ftudy any particular period of it, is of 
more importance than at firft fight it appears 
to be. , 

This general acquaintance with the whole 
courfe of hiftory will nnake it lefs neceflary to 
attend to the order in which particular hifto« 
ries are read ; becaufe a peribn thus prepared 
will be able, to refer any particular hiftory 
he takes up to its proper place in univer&l 
hiftory. And though particular hiftories be 
read without any regard to the order of time 
or plaee, they will eafily range themfelves, 
as we may fay, without any confulion, in their 
proper place in his mind. 

Beiides, univerfal hiftory is an iounente 
field, with which the compafs of no-fingle 
life is fufficient to bring a man even tolerably 
acquainted. Since, therefore, it is only a 
part of hiftory that any perfon can propofe to • 
make himfelf intimately acquainted with, it 
is of advantage to be able to chpofe the moft 
important part, and wh^ is moft worthy of 
his attention, which he will be able to do 
from having a general idea of the whole fub- 
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jed of hiftoiy in its proper order and con^ 
nexion* 

The xnoft celebrated epitome of univerfal 
hiftory written in Latin is Tur/elln's^ which 
is read in mofl of the foreign nniverfities. It 
is indeed a judicious and elegant performance; 
but in almoft every page of the modern parts 
there are fuch marks of ftrong attachment to 
the principles ,of popery, as cannot but give 
difgufl to a zealous proteftant. Boifuet's epi* 
tome of univerfal hiftory is greatly and de- 
fervedly' admired in France ; but it brings the 
hiftory no lower than the time of Charle- 
magne. One of the moft ufeful epitomes, 
upon the whole, is that written by baron 
Helberg in Latin, and tranflated with im- 
provements into Englifti by Gregory Sharpe. 
The principal defefi in it is, that too little 
notice is taken of the hiftory of Greece. The 
mc^ valuable of the larger kind of epitomes 
are Rollings of the ancient hiftory, and Puf- 
fendorf *s of the modern. 

One of the moft obvious contrivances ta 
reduce hiftory into a ihort compafs, and to 
make an entire courfe of it eafy to be com- 
prehended, and at the fame tinie to obferve a 
proper diftindbn between the parts of it, 

has 
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has bocn by Chronological Tables; and 
if they confift of nothing more than an enu- 
meration of the capital events in hiftory, 
thrown together promifcuoufly, without any 
diftinftion of kingdoms, regard being only 
had to the order of time in which the events 
happened, they have their ufe. We thereby 
fee the principal things that hiftory exhibits, 
and from the dates annexed to each article, 
may form an idea of the interval of time be- 
tween each of them* Such tables as thele 
arc publi(hed along with a variety of fingle 
hiftories, to which, indeed, they are parti- 
cularly fuited. Such is the Short Chronicle 
prefi>fed to Newton^ s Chronology. 

But when a hiftory is very complex, it may 
eafily be conceived to be a great advantage to 
have the feparate parts kept diftind, by being 
arranged in different columns. By this means 
wc have a diftinfl: idea of the courfe of any 
Jfingle hiftory, and at the fame time a clear 
comparative view of the contemporary ftate 
of any other hiftory which runs parallel with 
it. The confufion attending the negleft of 
this method may be feen in the chronological 
tables publiflied with the Unherfal Hijiory^ 
ud the advantage of adopting it in fuch tables 

as 
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as Mar/halPsy ^alknfs^ &c» Indeed thbfc 
- adapted to the Univerfal Hiftory, could not 
have been brought into any tojerable cg^^pafs 
on a more didind and perfect plan. 

Befides a diftinft view of the fuccefTion of 
events in diiferent hiftories, it is an advantage 
to have, in feparate columns, an account of 
the great men^ in arts or arms, which each 
age has produced. This has been exhibited 
by the laft mentioned authors and others. 
Two columns are quite fufficient for this pur- 
pofe; one ioijlatefnien and warriors^ and the 
other for men of learning. 

Another improvement in chronological ta- 
bles has been to annex a variety of dates^ m, 
diftinA columns, to every event, to fave the 
reader the trouble of reducing the different 
methods of computation to one another. But 
many chronologers have multiplied thefe dif- 
ferent epochas far beyond any real ufe, fo as. 
greatly to encumber their page, and leave 
little room for more valuable matter. Hehkux^ 
anaong others, is an example of this. Four 
aeras are abundantly fufficient, namely, the 
year before and after Chrift, and the Julian 
period to run through the wbole extent of 
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the work ; the Olympiads for the coude of 
the Grecian hiftory, and the year of the city 
for the Roman* Thefe are ufed by Blair. 

The laft and capital improvement in chro^J 
nological tables, which has been efieded in 
foitie meafure by Tallent, and Marlhall, more 
perfeftly in Hehicus^ but moft completely by 
BImKj is to difpofe the events ia fuch a man*-, 
ner, as that the diftance at which they are 
placed, without attending to the date in the 
margin, (hall give a juft idea of the real tn« 
terval of time between them. This is done 
by having a fingle line, or any fet fpacc, ap- 
propriated to any certain period of time, or 
aumber of years. 

In the chronological tables engraved hf 
Sturt we fee a great deal of matter, by a (in«- 
gular method, and the help of arbitrary and 
fymbolical characters, crowded into a fiiort 
compais; fo that we fee the ftate of the feve- 
ral kingdoms of Europe for atiy century fincc 
the Chriftian aera in a (ingle page. This au- 
thor has al(b annexed an alphabetical index to 
his work, in which, by the help of fymbds, 
he has exprefled the charaderof every Prince 
mentioned in bis tables^ and the principal 

events 
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events of his Ufe. This fmall work 18 valua« 
ble for k» concifenefs, but is not fo much VCr 
commended by its diflindnefsc 

Very much of the perfpicuitj of hiftoxy 
depends on conceiving clearly the order of 
generations and the rigia fffncce^^ in reffik 
^nd other families, i. e. in what manner tho 
great peifonages who have beea compeUtora^ 
ifor crown&y or rivals in power, were related 
to one another. In this reipe£l Gjbkealo* 
ciCAL Tables are of unfpeakable ufe. In« 
deed it is not poffible, by words, to give {o 
cafy and perfect a view of the defcent of fa-* 
milies, as by the help of lines and figures^ 
For local pofition is apprehended entirely, 
with whatever can be reprefented by it, at 
one view, and without the leaft danger <^ 
miftake; whereas if the hiftory of family 
connexions, which is riecefiarily a very com- 
plex and intricate thing, be exprelTed in words, 
we fee only a part at a time ; and before the 
whole can be laid before us, in this flow man^ 
ner, fome eflential circumflance will have 
been forgotten* 

The moft natural order of genealogical ta- 
bles feems to be to place the common flock at 
the head of the table, and the feveral defcents, 

5 ^f 
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K5r fucceeding generations, each in a lower 
Hnc appropriated to it ; and not to make the 
order of generations proceed from the left hand 
to the right, as is done by fome. But every 
diftinft generation Ihould by all means be 
placed in z line, or fpace, appropriated to it- 
felf : other wife, our ideas will be greatly c(^n- 
fufed. The vrJer of birtb in the fame gene- 
ration niay eafily be obferved (as is done ia 
fome of our beft tables) by placing the firft- 
bom to the left hand in the table, and the 
reft, according to the order of birth, to the 
right. 

There are a variety of other relations, be* 
fides mere natural defcent, which it is very 
iifeful to have a clear idea of, as the con- 
nexion by marriage, by adoption among the 
Romans, &c. by which different fanSilies are 
intermixed. And it is poffible, by different 
kinds of lines, joining the names fo connefted, 
how remote foever, in the table of generation, 
to exprefs all thefe relations, without the ufe 
of words. But as the attempt to exprefs 
them all by charadlers disfigures the table 
with a great variety of lines, many of them 
of confiderable length, and extending them- 
fclves in every diredion, it fcems moft con- 

veuieat 
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venient to exprefs natural defcent only by cha- 
rafters, and to fubjoin to each nanne an ac- 
count, in words, of all its other connexions, 
referring at moft from one to another by 
marks contrived for that purpofe. This me- 
thod Rapin has taken in the excellent ge- 
nealogical tables in his hiftory of England* 

Some valuable tables "of genealogy may be 
feen at the end of Petaviuss Chronology ; but 
the largeft and moft complete body of genea- 
logies is that publiftied by Anderfon\ which,' 
in one large volume folio, contains all the 
genealogies he could colleft from the whole 
body of hiftory, ancient and modern. 



LECTURE XVIII. 

Chart ofHtJlory. Chart of Biography. Grefs 
Memoria l*echnica. ^he Method of a coin* 
mon Place- Book for the Purpofe of Hijlory. 

The moft ingenious and ufeful Contrivance 
to facilitate the ftudy of hiftory, and to aid 
the imagination in conceiving diftinftly, and 

comprc- 
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comprehending the whole courfe of it, in all 
its parts, co-exiftent and fucceflive, is the 
chart of bijiory lately imported from France, 
This is properly a pifture of all hiftory, and 
is made.by fuch natural methods of expreflion, 
that it renders viiible to the eye, without 
reading, the whole figure and dimenfions of 
all hiflory, general and particular ; and fo per- 
fe£fcly ihows the origin, progrefs, extent, and 
duration, of all kingdoms and flates that ever 
exifted, at one view, with every circumftance 
of time and place, uniting chronology and 
geography, that it not only, in the moft 
agreeable manner, refreflies the memory, 
without the fatigue of reading; but a novice 
in hiftory may learn more from It by a mere 
attentive infpedion of a few hours, than he 
can acquire by the reading of many weeks or 
months. 

This chart will not, indeed, give a perfbn 
the knowledge of any thing that palled within 
a kingdom, and which produced no adual 
alteration in the extent of its territories, or of 
the manner in which conquefts were made or 
loft. But a perfon may by the help of it glin 
a clearer idea when^ and by what nations con* 
quefts were made, how far they extended, 

and 
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and how long they continued, than he could 
ever get by reading* 

It is obvious to remark, that this chart muft 
anfvver, in the completeft manner imaginable, ^ 
almoft every ufe of a compendium of hiftory, 
proper to be read before a larger and fuller 
courfe be entered upon; and it will prevent 
any confafion which might arife from reading 
particular hiftories without a regard to their 
proper order of time or place, better than any - 
abftradl of univerfal hiftory whatever. For 
it is but cafting our eye for a minute upon 
this chart, and we fee, at one glance, the 
contemporary ftate of the whole world at the 
period of which we are reading, and the pre- 
ceding and fucceeding ftate of the particular 
country, the hiftory of which we are.ftu- 
dying. 

It is an inconvenience in this, particular 
chart that different fcales are made ufe of to 
reprefent the fame number of years in dif- 
ferent parts of it ; fo that the fame diftance, 
as feen by the eye, docs not reprefent the 
fame portion of time in every part of it. This 
might eafily have been obviated by doubling 
the width pf the chart, or at moft, by omit- 

VoL. I. T ting 
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ting the earlier and obfcure part af die 
hiftory *. 

The.ftate of the world with refpeft to the 
perfons who have made the grcatcft figure in 
it, may be exhibited with much more cafe 
and advantage by means of lines and Jpaccj 
than the ftate of the world even with refpcA 
to the different powers to which the parts 
of it have been fub}e6t. For whereas, in 
this, regard mufl be had to both the circmn- 
. ftances of time and plaee (not to &y that, ia 
inany cafes, it is not eafy ta determine when 
territories were really acquired or loft) with 
regard to Jingle lives ^ the circmnftance oitkne 
only is to be taken in* 

If, therefore, every man*s l^e be exprefled 
by a Une proportioned to the length of it, 
and ail the lines be adapted to the fame fcale, 
and terminated in their proper places with 
regard to univerfal time, fuch a chert of 6uh- 
graphy will exhibit, in the deareft manner 
imaginable, without reading, the entire fuc- 

^ Since this was written I have pubfiflied a mw Cbari §f 
Hiftory^ in which I have avoided the faults above men- 
tioned, and have introduced fevenJ hnprovements. It is of 
the fame fize with my Chart ofBhgrapbfy drawn upon the 
feme fcale, and made to correipond to it ia all^relpefb. 

8 ceiGoQ 
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ceflioa of great meii in every ^ge dnd o^ cVery 
profeffion, with the relative length of their 
lives. So that if we attend to aiiy jjeriod of 
tihie^ we not only fee who flotiriffied in it^ 
but how all their ages ftckJd with refpeflk to 
One another ; whereby We not only fee who 
were a itian's contempol-ariesi but alfo how 
far any of them was before hinij or how faf 

* after him^ in the order of their births oi* 
deaths ; which will bcf of ufe to aflift us iii 
judging of thd advantages or difkdvantages * 
they tefpeftively lay under >tith.tcigard to 
knowledge and inftruflioni 

How much more readily^ and Ivltb how 
tnuch lefs fatigue of the imagination^ lines 
thus difpofcd will fuggeft the idea of the re^ 

• lative length of men*s livcs^ may be conceived 
from this cireumftance^ that the names of 
the numbers which exprefs the time of a per- 
fon*s birth and deaths do not fuggeft a defi** 
nite idea of the interval between tbem, till 
they be reduced to the idea of ixUHjion^ an 
expedient which ^ I believe, all perfons natu- 
rally and mechanically have xfecourfe to* Oui* 
idea of timt is always that of a Itne^ and a 
longer on- Ihorter fpaee of time is reprefented 
ia pur rainds by the idea of a longer or (horter 

; ; . T a - line; 
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line ; fo that, in this method, the procefs of 
the mind, of reducing intervals of time to 
lines, IS fuperfeded, and done in a more accu- 
rate manner than any perfon could do it in his 
own mind for himfelf. 

Moreover, a biographical chart of this kind, 
filled with nv»es properly feleded, in every 
kind of eminence, will exhibit what ages have 
abounded moft with great men, and what 
were barren of them; and this in a more 
conr>prehenl\ve and didindt manner than can 
be acquired by reading; a view^ which can- 
not fail agreeably to amufe a Ipeculativc 
mind« * 

It will be a neceflary, and remedilefs de- 
feat in every chart of this nature, that the 
time of the death, and efpecially of the birth 
of many perfons cannot be founds But then 
it will be eafy to contrive proper charadters 
td exprefs the uncertainty there may be with 
rd'peft to either of thcfe particulars. 

. It hardly need be mentioned, that it can- 
not be expelled that fuch a chart as this (hould 
be drawn up according to the real tnerit of the 
perfons inferted in it. Befides, it is a regard 
to celebrity only that can make it of any ufc 
to a reader of hiftory. A chart of real merit 

would, 
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would, no doubt, be very different from this. 
Many names which make the greateft figure 
in the t ah let of fame would not be found in 
that of merit; and again, many names would 
he feen in that of merit, which no perfon 
who became acquainted with men by fam^ 
only, would have any knowledge of*. 

In this enumeration of the methods to illuf- 
trate and retain hiftory, we muft by no means . 
forget the ingenious Mr, 'Grey's memorial 
lines J of fuch admirable ufe to recoiled dates 
with exaftnefs. Of all things, there is the 
greateft difficulty in retaining numbers. They 
are like grains of fand, which will not cohjere 
in the order in which we place them ; but by 
tranfmuting figures into letters^ which cafily 
cohere, in every form of combination, we fix 
and, retain nunabcrs in the mind with the 
fame eafe and certainty with which we re.- 
member words. Thus when Mr. Grey, in 
his Mefnoria T'echnica^ annexes a chronolo- 
gical date to the termination of the name, it 
is only pronouncing it with his variation, and 
we inftantly regolkiSt its proper date^ For 

♦ Such a Chart $f Biography as this I have drawn up 
and publiflied, and a fpecimen of it, and alio one of the 
Ck^rt 9f lij/loryy arc given with this work, 

T 3 example, 
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(example, if wc can remember that Mr. Grcjr 
palls Ro^ic^ompui (which the verjoddnefsof 
the variation will make us Icfs liable to forget) 
fince he n>ake§ (fi) to ftand for feven (u) for 
live, apd (/) for three, we immediately recol- 
Jcflr, that feyen hundred and fifty-three before 
thrift li the date ufually ailigned to the build- 
ing pf Rq^c, Jf, moreover, we can learn to 
fepe^t the names of kings in the order iq 
whicl^ lie has digeftt^d them (which his verfes, 
rough as they are, make it pretty eafy to do) 
wp (halj haye not only the years when each 
pf them beg^n their reigns, but alfo the order 
pf their fucccffion, 

As this method is fo eafily learned, an4 
may be of {p ii^uch ufe in recoUeding dates, 
when other methods are not at hand, particu- 
larly irj converfation upon the fubjeft of hi£^ 
tory; when dates fire pftea wanted, I think 
all perfop5 of ^ liberal education inexcufabl^ 
who will not take the fpciall degree of pains 
that is neceffary tp noake thepfifelves mafters 
pf it I pr who think any thing piean, or un» 
worthy of their notice, whic]i is fp iifeful 
^iid conye^iient. 

Mr. Grey's attempt to apply this method 
\Cj \hc numbers whiph occur ift aftronomy, 

tables 
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tables of weights and meafures, &c. is like- 
wife extremely ufeful ; but his application of 
it to geography is unnatural and ufelefs* 

In order to fecure the mofl valuable fruits 
t>f hiftory, it is abfolutely neceflary that they 
be reported in a common^plact book. For the 
memory of no perfon whatever, who reads 
much hiftory, -is fufficient to retain all he 
reads, or even the moft valuable part of i%. 
The eaiieft method I can direct you to for 
making a common-place book for this purpofe 
is the following. Whenever you meet with 
any fa^ which you wifh to preferve, put it 
down' under fbme general head, as religion^ 
government^ commerce^ war^ &c. referving 
^very two oppoiite pages in your book for one 
of thefe heads, and note it in a feparate place 
at the end, or beginning of the book, with 
the page in which it may be found; and 
when any two pages are filled, either o|)en 
two other pages with the fame title ; or, if 
you perceive that the title you firfl began "with 
was too comprehenfive, divide it into what- 
ever parts you think mofl convenient. If 
thefe titles (hould grow fb numerous as that 
fny of them cannot eafily be found in the 
promifcuous manner in which they were firfl 

T 4 fct 
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fct down, it will be eafy, at any time, to re- 
duce them to the order of the alphabet, ia 
another page; and the former, which will 
then be fuperfluous, may be cancelled. 

N. B. Let the per/on who gives this Lecture 
and the preceding^ come to his clafs prepared 
to exhibit the different tables, &c. ex- 
plained^ or mentioned in it. 



LECTURE XIX- 

The Terms of Fortification explained^ by the 

Help of a Model of all its Varieties cut in 

Wood\ to enable young Gentlemen to under^ 

Jiand modern Hiftory^ and the News-Papers^ 

and to judge of the progrefs of ajiege ♦. 

* 1^7 cuftom was to explain the vyid^l^ without having 
any thing written to read on the fubjed. The terms be* 
longing to the art of Fortificatm are eafily learned from 
books, 
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LECTURR XX- 

A regular Progrefs in Hijiory pleajing. 7%e 
Order in which ancient general Hijiories may 
tnoji conveniently be read^ fo as to make them 
one continued Series of Htflory ; together with 
the Charadler of the Hijlorians as they arc 
mentioned^ and an Account of thofe Paffages 
in other Authors which may ferve to enlarge 
the Hijiory of the fever al Periods of which 
they treat. Of Herodotus. 

As a regular progreflian in any thing is 
generaUy ^gree^bJe ; apd we are carried along 
the courfe of hiftory (to ufe a metaphor) with 
•more pleafure^ when we go uniformly with 
the current of time^ and are not carried back- 
ward and forward, in the courfe of our read- 
ing ; I (hall, for the fake of thofe who have 
opportunity and leifure to go to the fburces of 
ancient hiftory, give, from Wheare's hc^ures 
onHsfory^ publifhed by Bohun, a. method ia 
which the principal authors of antiquity may 
t)e read, fo as to colleft from them a pretty 
regular feries of fafts, which will coroprifc 
the hiftory of Afi^, Africa^ Greece, and 

Rome, 
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Rome, till the diflblution of the empire of 
Conftantinople. And, for the fake of thofe 
Mrho do not choofe to depend on compilers for 
the hiftory of their own country, I (hall like* 
wife name the original authors of the Englifh 
hiftory in the order in which they may be 
read, according to the time of which they 
treat. ' 

I (hall alfb take this opportunity of noting 
a few of the moft neceflary obfervations oa 
the characters of the principal hiftorians; and 
to the accounts of each author in the regular 
ieries of the ancient hiftorians, I ftiall fubjoin 
an account of thofe other authors, and paf* 
iages oi other hiftorians, which may be of ufe 
to enlarge and complete the hiftory of the pe- 
nod he treats of; that any perfon may either 
read the principal authors only, which follow 
one another, in the order of time, or may^ 
as he has opportunity, get a fuller and more 
fatisfadlory knowledge from the other authors 
of any particular period before he proceeds to 
another. I (haU alfo carefully diftinguilh the 
fubjefts of every Jiiftory, and the period of 
time in which it falls, compared with, the 
time in which the author lived, as one cir- 
^uqnftance proper (q be tal^ea into confide* 

ration 
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ration in judging of the credibility of an/ 
hiftorian. 

As the hiftorics of Greece and Rome have 
little or no connexion till the final conqueft 
of Greece by the Romans , I ihall often de- 
part from the ftridl order of time, not to in- 
terrupt the order of reading the Grecian and 
Afiatic hiftory by a regard to the contempo- 
rary hiftory of Rome, but begin the Roman 
. hiftory after the conqueft of Greece. 

The oldeft hiftory extant, next to the hif- 
torical books of the Old Teftament, is that rf 
Herodotus of'Halicarnafliis, who flouriflied 
about four hundred and fifty years before the 
chriftian aera, a little after the invaiion of 
Greece by Xerxes. His hiftory comprifes pro- 
bably every thing he had an opportunity of 
learning concerning the hiftory of the Ly- 
dians, lonians, Lycians, Egyptians, Perfians,, 
Greeks, and Macedonians. Computing from 
the earlieft of his accounts to the lateft, his 
hiftory may be reckoned to commence about 
feven hundred and thirteen years before Chrift, 
^nd to reach to about the year 479 before 
Chrift; a period of about two hundred and 
thirty-four years. 
This author was neyer charged with par-* 

tiality 
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tiality cxcq)t by Plutarch with regard to the 
Boeotians only, which is not worth our no- 
tice, fincc the Boeotians were Plutarch's coun- 
try men, and he could not bear that any re- 
fledion, though ever fo juft, fhould be caft 
upon them. But he is generally thought to 
be too fond of the marvellous. It is certain 
that he has inferted many fabulous things in 
bis hiftory, though very often with fufficient 
intimations of his own difbelief, or fulpicion 
of them. And it is an argument greatly in 
favour of this ancient writer, that his chro* 
nology requires lefs correction, according to 
Newton's canons, than that of any fubfe- 
quent Greek hiftoriatu The greateft incon- 
venience attending the reading of him arifes 
from his methodj which is the moft irregular 
and digreflive that can be conceived; fome 
entire hiflories coming in as it were by way 
df parentbefis in the bodies of others. But 
with all his faults he is a moft pleaiing writer. 
A more particular account of feveral things 
in the period of which Herodotus treats may 
be extraded from the following authors. Juf- 
tin, book i. ii, iii. and vit Xenophon's Cyro- 
paedia. The lives of Ariftidcs, Themiftoclcs, 
Ciff^pn, Mijtiades, and Paufanias, written by 

Plutarch 
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Phitsirch and Cornelius Nepos. And thofe 
of Anaximander, Zeno, Empcdocles, Hera- 
clitus, and Democritus, by Diogenes Laertius. 



LECTURE XXL 

Of T^hucydideSj XenopboUy Diodorus Siculus^ 
^intus Curtiusy Arriatiy Jujiitiy Plutarch^ 
and Cornelius Nepos. 

Next to Herodotus, ^hucydides Is to be 
read. He propofed to write the hiftory of 
the Peloponnefian war; but introductory to 
this, his principal and profeffed fubjeft, he 
gives a fummary view of the hiftory of Greece 
from the departure of Xerxes to the com- 
mencement of that war, which connefts his 
hiftory with that of Herodotus. His hiftory, 
however, reaches no farther than the twenty- 
firft year of the Peloponnefian war. 

Thucydides was an Athenian, and em- 
ployed by his country in fome command 
in^ the war of which he treats; but not 
being crowned with fuccefs, in an under* 
taking to %vhich the forces he was en* 

truftcd 
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trufted with were not equal, he was deprived 
of his command by that inconftant people, 
and obliged to take refuge among the Lace* 
dsemonians. 

It is impoflible to difcover any marks of 
partiality in this writer, notwithftanding we 
cannot read bim without making ourfelves a 
party with the Athenians. There is ^H the 
appearance imaginable of the ftrideft fidelity, 
and the moft pun<9:ual adherence to truth in 
his hiftory; notwithftanding he was probably 
the iirft hiflorian who introduced the unna- 
tural cuftom of putting rhetorical and fidlitioua 
harangues into the mouths of his principal ac«^ 
tors. For the Ipeeches which occur in Herodoi- 
tus, who wrote before him, are more like con)» 
verfation than formal harangues, and compared 
with thefe, deferve not the name oifpeecbes. 

The exa£tnefs of Thucydides, in obferving 
chronological order, in his hiftory of the 
events of a very various and complex fcexie of 
adions, obliges him to interrupt the thread of 
his narration in a method that is very painful 
and difagreeable to a reader* But notwithnb. 
(landing this, his hiftory it extremely in^ 
terefting. 

To complete the period of the hiftory of 

which 
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which Tljucydides treats, after his firft book 
let the eleventh and twelfth of Diodorus Si- 
culus be read, together with Plutarch^s The- 
miftocles, Ariitides, Paufanias and Cimon, 
and the fecond and third books of Juftin« 
And after the whole of Thucydides read the 
lives of Alcibiades, Chabrias, Thrafybulus, 
and Lyfias, written by Plutarch or Cornefius 
Nepos, the fourth and. fifth books of Juftin^ 
/and the firft book of Orofius. 

Next to Thucydides, let the firft and fe- 
cond books of XenophorCs hiftory of Greece be 
read- This completes the hiftory of the Pe- 
loponnefian war, with the contemporary af- 
fairs of the Medes and Perfians, After thi^ 
let him proceed to the expedition of Cyrus^ 
and the return of the Greeks; and laftly, the 
remainder of his hiftory of Greece, which 
contains an account of the affairs of the 
Greeks and Perfians to the battle of Man- 
tinaea, which happened in the year 363 be- 
fore Chrift; fo that all the hiftorical books of 
Xenophon comprize a period of about forty- 
eight years. 

Xenophon's hiftory is properly that of his 
own times, and as he was the firft general 
and philofopher, a's well as bcft hiftorian of 

bis 
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hh age> he bad the heft opportunity of being 
acquainted with, and the bcft capacity of 
judging of, every thing of which he writes. 

. With regard to his country, he was in cir- 
eumftances very (imilar to thofe of Thucy*- 
didcs, and he appears to be equally impartial. 
But he is much happier in the (implicity, as 
well as true elegance, of his ftyle and man- 
ner. He feems to keep a medium between 
the loofe excurfive manner of Herodotus, and 
the extreme rigour of Thucydides, whofe for- 
mal harangues he has likewife, in a great 
meafure, droppied. But a barrennefs of re- 
markable events in the hiftory of Greece of 
tvhich he treats, as well as the mangled ftatc 
in which his works have comfe down to us, 
makes his hiftory lefs engaging, and [ believe 

^ lefs generally read, than either of the fore- 
mentioned authors. But his Anabafisy in 
which he relates the adventures of a body of 
ten thoufand Greeks, under his own com- 
mand, in their return to Greece from the very 
heart of the Perfian empire, is highly engag- 
ing. As for his hiftory of Cyrus the Rider ^ 
it has all the appearance of being compofed 
with a view to exhibit the moft perfeft idea 
he could conceive of an accpmpliihed prince, 

both 
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both with rcfpeft to the arts of peace and 
war. 

To complete the hiftory of all that period 
of which Xenophon treats, read the lives of 
Lyfander, Agelilaus, Artaxerxes, Thrafy* 
bulus, Chabrias, Conon, and Datames, writ- 
ten by Plutarch, or Cornelius Nepos; the 
fourth, and fifth books of Juftin, and the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and part of the fif- 
teenth of Diodorus Siculus. 

After Xenophon's works re*ad the remainder 
of the fifteenth, and the fixteenth book of 
Diocbrus Siculns^ which contain the hiftories of 
Greece and Perfia from the battle of Mantinaea 
to the beginning of the reign of Alexander the 
Great, in the year 336 before Chrift. 

Diodorus flouriflied in the time of Julius 
Caefar and Auguftus. He fpared no pains, 
or expence, in reading or travelling, to colleft 
materials for an univerfal hiftory, from the 
earlieft account of things to his own times ; 
and the fmall remains we have of it bear fuf« 
ficient marks of his great labour and fidelity^ 
But the merit of that part of his immenfe and 
valuable work which has come down to us, 
is that of a faithful compiler. For all the laft 
books qf hi^ hi^ory are, in all probability, 

YoL. I; U irrcco* 
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irrecoverably loft; though there are fomc who 
pretend that they ftill may be extant in fome 
obfcure part of Sicily. Of forty books, of 
which the entire work confifted, the firft 
five, which bring the hiftory of the world to 
the Trojan war, are entire. The next five 
are wanting;, but from the eleventh to the 
twentieth inclufive, the work is complete. 
The hiftory of thofe two books of Diodorus. 
will be more cotpplete by reading the lives of 
Chabria^s, Dion, Ephicrates, Timotheus, 
Phocion and Timoleon, written by Cornelius 
Nepos. 

After thefe two books of Diodorus Siculus, 
read Arrian's hiftory of Alexander. To make 
this hiftory more complete read alfo Qmntus 
Curtius, the tenth and eleventh bodes of Juf- 
tin, and Plutarch^s life of Alexander. 

As great an encourager as Alexander th^ 
Great was of learned men, in an age which 
abounded with them, he has been ib unfor- 
tunate, that none of the many hiftories of his 
exploits which were written by his contem- 
poraries have reached our times; a misfortune 
which, it is remarkable, he ftiares in com^ 
mon with Augufliis and Trajan^ whe were 
nearly in the fame circumftances* The oldeft 
• • of 
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of the hrftoriea of Alexander now extant arc , 
thofe of Qu^intus Curtius, and Arrian, who 
lived four hundred years after his death. The 
hiftory of Arrian is an evident, and in all ap- 
pearance, a faithful compilation from authors 
of the beft authority, and who lived neareft 
the times of Alexander ; particularly from the 
commentaries of Ariftobulus and Ptolemy La- 
gus* He has {o happily fucceeded ,in a ftudied 
imitation of the ftyle and manner of Xeno- 
phon, that he is often called the young Xeno- 
phon. There is alfo extant an hiftory of In- 
dia by this author. The leaft praife of Ar- 
rian, is that of an hiftorian. His Enchiridion^ 
which is a compendium of Epiftetus*s philo- 
fophy, has ever been acknowledged to be the 
moft beautiful piece, of ancient heathen' mo- 
rality. 

The hiftory of ^intus Curtius is, upon 
the whole, an agreeable performance; but 
there appears to be too great a difplay of ora- 
tory, an afFeftation of fine thoughts, ftiining 
expreffions, and eloquent fpceches upon every 
occafion, to make it thoroughly fatisfaftory as 
a hiftory. 

After Arrian read the eighteenth, nine- 
teenth, arid twentieth books of Diodorus Si- 
culus, which contain the hiftory of Greece 
U 2 from 
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fiom the year 323 before Chrift to the year 
3011 and to complete this period read alfo 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth books 
of JafHn, and the Deooetrius and Eumenes 
of Plutarch. 

After the above mentioned books of Dio^ 
dorus, read from the (ixteenth to the twenty- 
ninth book inclufive oijufiin^ which brings 
down the hidory to about the year 195 before 
Chrifl. Juftin lived under Antoninus Pius 
about the year 150 after Chrift. His hiftory 
is only an abridgment ^ and as it were the cm- 
tents of what muft have been an immenfe 
and valuaUe work of tragus Pompeius ; being 
a complete univerfal hiftory, from the earJieft 
account of things to his own time, which 
was that of Auguftus. Judin has drawn up 
his compendium with a great deal of propriety 
and elegance, and it is a i^ery proper book 
to introduce youAg perfons to the knowledge 
of hiftory* 

After the fore-mentioned books of Juftin, 
read PlutarcFs lives of Pyrrhus,. Aratus, Agis^ 
Cleomenes and Philopoemen. 

The lives of illuftrious men written by Plu- 
tarch, who flourirtied under the emperor 
Adrian, about the year 130 after Chrift, make 

an 
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an excellent fuppiement to univcrfal hiftory. 
Being more a philofopher than an hiflorian^ 
his bves of illuftrious men confift chiefly of 
fuch particular incidents as lead us to form 
the cleared idea of their tempers, characters, 
and views. 

Cornelius Nepos, a writer of the Auguftan 
age, who preceded Plutarch nearly in the 
fame plan, exhibits an agreeable compendium 
of the chief tranfaftions, and a clear view of 
the characters, of the principal heroes of an-^ 
cient times, and, like Plutarch, is alfo ufe- 
fuUy read by way of fuppiement to more re* 
gular hiftories# 

To complete the hiftory contained in thofe 
lives of Plutarch, read the fragments of Dio- 
dorus. 

Laftly, in the regular order of hiftory, read 
the thirtieth book of Juftin, and all that fol- 
low till the two laft, which completes the 
hiftory of Greece, till it mixes with that of the 
Romans* 

All the hiftories mentioned in this lecture 
are written in Greek, except thofe of Juftin, 
Quintus Curtius, and Cornelius Ncpos, which 
are in Latin* 

U 3 LECTURE 
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LECTURE XXII. 

Of DIonyJIus HaHcarnaJfef?Jisj Lruy, Pofybius^ 
and Appian. 

As the authors of whom aa account was 
given in the preceding Icfture contain not 
only the hiftory of Greece, but that of all the 
nations of the world that were known to the 
hiftorians; fo the following courfe of iSowiaa 
htjiory muft likewife be confidered as compre* 
bending all that is now to be learned of the 
fubfequent ancient hiftory of all other nations. 
Indeed, the connexions of the Romans were 
fo extenfive, that a complete hiftory of their 
affairs could be nothing elfe than a hiftory of 
the world \ at leaft of that part of it which is 
moft worth our notice. In reality, we know 
nothing of the hiftory of any ancient nations 
after the eftablifliment of the Roman empire, 
but in confequence of their connexion with 
the Romans. The writers of the Roman 
^ hiftory I (hall give an account of in the order 
in which they are to be read, without any 
formal tranfition from one to another. 

The writer who treats of the early part of 

the 
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the Roman hiflory, in the fulleft and mod 
fatisfaftory manner, is Dionyjtus of Halicar^ 
najfus^ an excellent rhetorician, as well as hif- 
torian. He came to Rome in the reign o£ Au- 
guftus, and (pent twenty-two years there, 
principally with a view to acquaint himfelf, 
from the fource of information, with the an- 
tiquities and cuftoms of the Romans. His 
entire work confifted of twenty books, and 
brought down the hiftory of Rome as far as 
the beginning of the firfl: Punic wan But, 
of thefe only the eleven firft are now extant, 
and they end at the year of the city 412, be- 
fore Chrift 341, the time when the confuls 
refumed the chief authority in the Republic 
after the diffolution of the decemvirate. 

This writer was furniflicd with all the 
lights that could be procured to conduft him 
through his undertaking, having the afliftance 
of the moft learned and eminent of the Ro- 
mans in every thing in which they could be 
ferviccable to him ; and he is generally thought 
to have made the moft of the authorities he 
could procure, in the great fcarcity of ancient 
* records which we have before obferved to 
have been at Rome. But what we are moft 
indebted to Dionyfius for, is the defcription 

U 4 ^ he 
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he has given of the manners, cuftoms, and 
laws of the Romans, as obferved by himfelf, 
and which no Roman writers have mentioned* 
Indeed, fuch particulars as thefc we could 
not fo reafonably expefl: from ^ native, writ* 
ing for the ufe of his countrymen (who muft 
have been as well s^cquainted with them as 
himfelf ) as from a foreigner, writing for the 
ufe of foreigners, to whom every thing of 
that kind would be new and entertaining. 

Notwithftanding Dionyiius lived in an en- 
lightened age, and he feems defirous to tranf- 
mit nothing but well attefted fails, he has 
not efcaped the charge of the moft egregious 
credulity in his account of fome of the pro* 
digies, with which all the Roman hiftorics 
abound, particylarly when he tells us, that, 
by the command of Naevius Aftius the Augur, 
a razor cut 4 whetfione ; that Caftor and Pol- 
lux fought in perfon for the Romans againft 
the Latins ; that two rivers turned their courfe 
to favour the inhabitants of Cumpe ; and that 
a ftatue of fortune fpoke certain words twice 
over. 

The ftyle of this author, though his lan- 
guage be truly Attic, does not quite anfwer 
the expedations he naturally raifes by his cri- 

ticifms 
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ticifms on the ftyle of other hiftorians^ and 
his rules for the proper ftyle of hiftory. For 
though his Attic phrafes are allowed to be 
elegant, the befl; critics coniplain of a fingu* 
krity, and a particular roughnefs, in the ge« 
neral turn of his fentences. 

To complete the hiftory of the period of 
which Dionyfius treats, read Livy, book I. lU 
and IIL Plutarch's Romulus, Numa Pompw 
Jius, Valerius Poplicola, Coriolahus, and Ca^ 
inillus. 

After Dionyfius, read from the fourth to 
the tenth book, inclufivc, of Livy, which 
trings the hiftory of Rome to the 45 1 of the 
building of the city, and 292 before Chrift. 

Livy was a native of Padua, but upon un- 
dertaking to write the Roman hiftory (a work . 
in which he was wholly employed for more 
than twientyi-two years) he came, in the reiga 
of Auguftus, to live at Rome, for the conve* 
nience of having recoqrfe to the moft proper 
ipateriajs for his work, particularly thofe re* 
cords which were prefer ved in the Capitol ; 
and having coUefted every thing which he 
thought to his purpofe, he retired to Naples, 
that he might profcQUte his ftudies without 
interruption. 

AU 
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All the time he was engaged iii this work 
he lived a retired fedentary life. But though 
»'e never read cither of his having ever tra- 
velled, or being employed in any command in 
the army, or any other department of public 
buiinefs, it is remarkable that this defe^ is 
not perceived in his hiftory. His defcription 
of places is as exa£l as if he had vifited them 
himfelf ; and he defcribes a Hege, and the 
arrangement of an army, with the greateft 
propriety and judgment. It is not improbable 
but he might be ailifled in thofe parts of his 
>ivork by perfons who were better acquainted 
with the fubjeds of them than he himfelf 
could be. When he was at Rome, he en- 
joyed the favour of Auguftus, who gave him 
every opportunity of furnifhing himfelf with 
the knowledge neceflary to his defign. 

The entire work of Livy confiftcd of one 
hundred and forty -two books ; but of thefe only 
thirty-five are left, viz. the firft, the third, the 
fourth, and half of the fifth decad; but the 
epitome of them all by another hand is extant. 

All the ancients are unanimous in giving 
the moft ample teftimony to the noble and. 
generous impartiality of this writer; who, 
though he lived in the reign of Auguftus, had 

the 
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the courage to do juftice to the charaQers of 
Pompey^ Cicero, Brutus, and Caffius. But, 
probably with a view to add to the folemnity 
of his hiftory, he takes every opportunity of 
inferting accounts of omens and prodigies, 
and fonne, as they appear to us of the loweft 
and moil ridiculous nature. Indeed, with 
refpeft both to the materials of his hiftory, 
and the ftyle and manner of compofition, 
Livy Teems to have ftudied grandeur and mag- 
nificence. With all the marks of real mo- 
defty, and greatnefs of mind, he every where 
preferves an uniform energy and majefty of 
ftyle, to which the length and fulnefs of his 
periods does not a little contribute ; and every 
part is as elaborate and highly fiaifbed as 
poiiible. 

To fupply the chafm between the tenth 
and twentieth books of Livy, read Polybiusj 
particularly books firft and fecond, which 
treat chiefly of the firft Punic war ; the epi- 
tome of the fecond decad of Livy, Juftin., 
book feventeenth, eighteenth, twenty- fecond, 
and twenty-third, fourteen chapters of the 
fourth book of Orofius, the fourth and fifth 
of the third book of the hijioria mifcellanea of 
Paulus Diaconus, Plutarch's Marcellus, and 

Fabius 
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Pabius Maximus ; the fccond tome of the an- 
nals of Zonaras, and Appian*s Punic and II- 
lyrian wars. 

Poly bias was an Arcadian, He flourifhed 
in the year 216 before Chrift, and was of the 
firft note in his age as a foldier, (latefman, 
and philofopher. He came to Rome on an 
cmbafly, and there became very intimate with 
Scipio Africanus the younger, and Lalius, 
whofe infeparable companion he was in all 
their expeditions. 

His hiftpry confided originally of forty 
books, of which the eighth part only is re» 
maining to us entire, and comprehends a fpace 
of fifty-three years, the greateft part of it em- 
ployed in the hiftory of thofe events of which 
he was an eye witnefs, and in the conduft of 
which he had a confiderable (h^rc. 

The pains which this writer took to inform 
himfelf of the things and places of which he 
writes was prodigious. He croffed the Alps, 
and traverfed one part of Gaul, on purpofe to 
reprefent truly Hannibal's pafilage in Italy; and 
fearing to omit the leaft circumftance of Sci- 
pio's a<aion8*, he travelled all over Spain, and 
flopped particularly at New Carthage, that 
|>e might carefully (ludy the fituation of it ; 

and 



and even ufed Scipio's authority td procure 
vcffels to fail upon the Atlantic ocean, with 
fome view to the hiftory he was writing. He 
learned the Roman tongue, and obtained a 
perfect knowledge of their laws, their ritesj 
their cuftoms, and antiquities; and having 
gained permiffion from the fenate to fearch 
the Capitol, he made himfelf familiar with 
their records, and tranflated them into his 
mother tongue. 

However, though in a perfeft acquaintance 
with his fubjeft, and efpecially as a judge of 
every thing relating to it, he was fuperior to 
almoft all other ancient hiftorians, he is infe* 
rior to moft of them in point of eloquence ; 
and it appears not to have been without juftice 
that Dionyfius of Halicamaflus calls him un- 
polite, and reproaches him with negligence, 
both in the choice of his words, and the 
ftrudlure of his periods. His obfervations and 
reflections (which frequently interrupt the 
courfe of his narration, and take up great part 
of his work) appear tedious to thofe who are 
impatient to go on with the hiftory, but are 
univerfally admired by the thoughtful and 
judicious. 

Orafius was a Chriftian prefbyter, who 

flojrifhed 
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flourilhed about A. D. 416, and wrote fevcn 
books of hiftory againft the Pagans. 

Appian was defcended from one of the chief 
famihes of Alexandria. He came to Rome in 
the time of the emperor Trajan, where he 
pi^dtifed the law, and diftinguiflied himfelf 
io much as a pleader, that he was advanced 
to ibme oflBce in the government; and by 
the fucceeding emperors Adrian and Antoni- 
nus Pius, to the higheft dignities of the 
empire. 

Of the many works which he compofed, 
there remain at this time but the leaft part, 
viz. his hiftory of the Punic, Syrian, Parthian, 
Mithridatic, and Spanish wars, the fifth book 
of the civil wars, and thofe of Illyricum. 

Whatever refledion it may be upon him as 
a man, it ought to be no objeAion with .us to 
the hiftory of Appian, that he has been fuf- 
pe£ted of copying a good deal from the Com- 
mentaries of Auguftus, and other writers 
whofe works are now loft ; and this circum* 
ftance may have occafioned fome little ine- 
quality in his ftyle. This, however, is only 
what fome critics pretend to have obferved^ 
and his ftyle is allowed to be, upon the whole; 
very plain and fuited to his fubjedl:. His 

method 
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method of prefcrving the tranfadiotis of every 
particular country diftitiA from thofe of every 
other is thought to have fotnc advantages,' 
and he is allowed to be particularly happy in 
his defcriptions of battles, and in every refpeA 
to have gmcti the greateft proof of his knovv«» 
ledge in the art of war. 

After Appian, fliould be read the remainder 
of Livy, from the twenty-firft book to the 
end, which brings the hiftory to the year of 
the city 587, before Chrift 166, and the epi^ 
tome of Livy to the end. 

To complete the laft books of Livy, read 
Plutarch's Hannibal, Scipio Africanus, Quin* 
tus Flamininus, Paulus jiEmilius, and Cata 
Major. After this read his Gracchi, Marios, 
Sylla, Cato Minor, Sartorius, LucuUus, Pom- 
pey, and Brutus. 
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O/Sal/uJly Cafar, Hirtius, Dio CaJ/iuSj Pa^ 
terculusj Suetonius^ and'Taciius. 

Thp reader of hiftory muft now proceed 

to Sallufi^i hiftory of the war of Jugurtha, 

4 which 
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which happened one hundred years before 
Christ and of the confpiracy of Catiline, 
which happened fixty-two years before Chrift* 

Salluft was a Roman, defcended of a family 
which had long made a figure in the equef- 
trian order. He was a man of profligate mo*- 
rals, and the early part of his life was fpent 
in the purfuits of ambition ; but not fucceed- 
ing in his attempts to be a leading man in the 
government of the ftate, he retired with a 
difcontent which (hows itfelf, both in the 
general feverity of his language, and his fre- 
quent keen invedives againft the times in 
which he lived. He was a great enemy of 
Cicero (whofe wife Terentia he married after 
Cicero had divorced her) and the friend of 
Casfar, who was a great admirer of him. By 
Csefar he was entrufted with the command 
of fome forces, and a province, in which, by 
his exceflive rapacioufnefs, he grew fo rich, 
that, upon his return, he purchafcd one of 
the nobleft man(ions in Rome, which to this 
day is called the gardens of Salluft. 

The hiftory of the war of Jugurtha, and 
of the Catilinarian confpiracy are all that we 
have left of this hiftorian. Nothing at all is 
left of that excellent hiftory which procured 

him 
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him the title oi the prince ofhijioriansj except 
four orations and two epiftles, collefted by 
the ancient grammarians. 

It is remarkable that, notwithftanding the 
profligacy of this writer's morals, and his par- 
ticular attachments in life, thofe things feem 
to have laid no bias upon him as a writer. 
He does juftice both to Cicero and Caefar in 
his hiftory of the Catilinarian confpiracy ; and 
he is faid to have taken uncommon pains to 
get well informed in the particulars of his hif- 
tory* With regard to the Punic wars in par- 
ticular, we are told that be not only ex- 
amined the memoirs and writings of thofe 
countries, but vidted many places in perfon, 
to avoid miflakes m his defcription&« 

Salluft falls far fbort of the majefty of Livy, 
but he is remarkably happy in a pecuUar con- 
cifenefs, fulnefs and energy of expreffion, for 
which he is iaid to have particularly fludied 
Thucydides* His harangues are extremely 
elaborate, but much too long in proportion to 
the hiftory, and they have every appearance 
of being purpofely introduced to fliow his own 
eloquence on a variety of occafions. 

A foridneis for thefe fet declamations ha^ 
Vol. L X' ftrangely 
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ftrangely felzed almoft all the hiftorians of 
antiquity who are famous for their ilyle and 
itianner of compofition. It may perhaps be, 
in part, accounted for by confidering that 
they were almoft all educated pleaders ; and 
that propriety of addrefs on every occafion 
was fo much ftudied by the Romans, that it 
was the conftant exercifc of youth at fchools, 
as we learn from Juvenal, to make fpeeches 
for the heroes of hiftory j and one great and 
happy example would occafion many imita- 
tions of that uunatural manner. It muft be 
acknowledged, however, that they tend to 
make hiftory much moreinterefting, byoblig* 
ing the reader to dwell longer on the ftate of 
things in important fituations. 

yu/ius Cccfars Commentaries of his own wars, 
and the fupplements by Hirtius and others. 

Julius Caefar was a man who, by the arts 
of popularity, acquired great afcendancy over 
the people at Rome. Being entrufted with 
the command of an army in Gaul, he reduced 
all that country into fubjedion to the Ro- 
mans, and by the fame good fortune, and his 
own excellent conduft, he made himfelf maf- 
ter of the commonwealth ; but fell a facritice 

to 
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to the fpirit of liberty, which was not yet fuf- 
ficiently quelled iii that brave and high fpirited 
people. 

The title of Caefar's Commentaries does not 
promife a regular and complete hiftory of the 
wars of which they treat. But fo mafterly 
is the performance, that none of the ancients 
ever attempted to improve upon them. 
Though Caefar is the hero of his own hiftory, 
he always fpeaks of himfelf in the third per- 
fon ; and he gives an account of the prodi- 
gious fuccefs he met with, with the grcateft 
delicacy, and with as much coolnefs and im- 
partiality, as if he were writing the hiftory of 
any other perfbn. 

In this Caefar exaftly refembles Xenophon* 
Indeed, there are few perfons whofc cir- 
ciimftances, and manner of writing, admit 
of a nearer comparifbn. They have the fame 
advantage in the clearnefs of their defcriptions 
of things relating to war from having been 
generals themfelves. They have the fame 
fimplicity and eafe in their ftyle, and both arc 
equally fparing in introducing fet fpeeches« 
Of the two, Caefar keeps nearer to nature and 
probability in this refpeft. Perhaps he might 
choofc to ftyle his work Commentaries^ rather 

X 2 than 
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than lay himfelf under a kind of ncceffity of 
fwelling a regular hifteryj with ornaments fo 
unfuitable to a work which ought to be the 
exa£l copy of truth and real life, 

Hirtius, who wrote fome . of the books 
which are generally joined with Cselar, was 
a man intimately acquainted with the tranf- 
adions of thofe times. After the death of 
Caefar he was made conful, and together with 
his colleague Panfa died glorioufly at the battle 
of Mutina, fighting againft Antony. His 
ftyle, and manner of compoiition, as well as 
the fubjeft of his hiftory, juftly entitle him 
to a place next to Caefar* The other pieces 
commonly annexed to Casfar are greatly infe* 
tior to thofe. 

To obtain a clear idea of the hiftory of this 
important period of time, Cicero s epiftks^ 
efpecially thofe to Atticus, bught by no means 
to be overlooked* Cicero feldom departed 
from Rome, was a principal a£lor in all the 
great afiairs tranfaded in his time; of which 
he writes almoft an uninterrupted account to 
his friend Atticus, who lived a retired life, 
remote from all affairs of ftatc. So great is 
the franknefs of this writer, that we fee the 
moft fecret motions of his heart, and how he 

was 
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ivas afFefted upon every emergence. He alfo 
fhbws us, as far as he himfelf was able to pe- 
netrate, the hearts of all thofe men who 
make fo great a figure in the hiftory of thofe 
times. 

Dio CqlJtus was a native of Bithynia, whi- 
ther alfo he retired to pafs the conclufion of 
his life, after having been twice conful at 
Rome, and been intrufted with the govern- 
ment of feveral provinces undet Alexander Se- 
verus, and feveral of the preceding emperors. 

His hiftory comprifed all the time from the 
building of Rome to the reign of Alexander, 
which he wrote in eighty books, divided into 
eight decads, of which few are faved from 
that cataftrophe which has been fatal to many 
admirable works of this nature, through the 
ignorance and incurfions of barbarous nations. 
At prefent the thirty-fifth book is the firft of 
thofe that remain entire. For wc have only 
fome fragments of the thirty-fourth. His 
progrefs to the fixtieth is complete enough, 
but inftead of the laft twenty we muft be 
content with what Xiphilinus, a monk of 
Conftantinople, who wrot ein the year 1050 
after €hrift, has given us, in' a compendium 
of them. That which we now have of this 

X 3 author. 
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author, comprehending the events of three 
hundred years at lead, begins at the tioie 
when LucuUufi had his great commands, and 
ends with the death of the emperor Claudius. 
We are as unfortunate with refpcft to this 
author as to Livy ; fmce the hiftory of the laft 
forty years, of the tranfadlions of which he 
was an eye witnefs, is entirely loft. 

This writer has by no means avoided the 
charge of partiality, from his favouring the 
party of Caefar and Antony, and his inyedlive 
againft Pompey and Cicero, particularly the 
latter, whom he treats in the moft fcurrilous 
and indecent manner ; and perhaps it is not fo 
much an argument of the prudent condu6t of 
Dio, as of a criminal complaifance in him, 
that he could pafs through fuch dangerous 
times as thofe of Commodus, Caracalla and 
Heliogabalus, without any rilk of his life or 
fortune. But on the other hand, it is an ar- 
gumeht in favour of his charafter, that he 
was efteemed by that excellent prince Alex- 
ander Severus, with whom he once had the 
honour of being conful, and under whom he 
publiftied his hiftory. This writer, however, 
has certainly fallen into a greater excefs of fu- 
perftition and credulity with refped to prodi- 
gies 
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gies and miracles than Livy. From Livy^s 
manner of introducing thofe things it cannot 
at all be inferred that he believed them. He 
feems rather to have brought them in to add 
to the folemnity and dignity of his hiftory ; but 
they make a very different appearance in Dio. 
The fpeeches of this writer, which take up 
whole books, are infufFcrably tedious ; but his 
ftyle in general is rather admired than other- 
wife. He was a great imitator of Thucydides, 
and is not fo obfcure as he was. 

The period of which Dio Caflius treats will 
be made more complete by Velleius VaterculuSy 
who lived under Tiberius. He was a perfon 
of noble extraftion, and had confiderable em- 
ployments in the Roman ftate. His work is 
an epitome of the Roman hiftory to his own 
times, upon which he is more large; and he 
tranfmits to us feveral particulars which we 
Ihould not otherwife have known. Except- 
ing the grofs flatteries of Tiberius and Seja- 
nus, Paterculus's work is a faithful and ele- 
gant compendium of Roman hiftory ; but it 
is in feveral places imperfeft. This writer 
excels in drawing characters; and if his work 
be tho\ight too rhetorical, it muft be acknow- 

X 4 ledged 
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ledged that his rhetoric is more that <^ the 
gentleman than of the fcholar. 

Suetonius^ s lives of the twelve Cdefars. This 
author was a Roman born, had been employed 
in the army, and at the bar in the reign of 
Trajan ; and under Adrian he was for fome 
time what we may call fccretary of ftate; but 
being obliged to quit his office, on account 
of fome difguft which he bad given to hid 
matter, he retired, and wrote the hiftory he 
- has left us. Indeed, his work can hardly be 
called a hiftory; fince, without any regard 
to chronological order, he has only thrown 
together fuch incidents in the lives of the 
twelve Cacfars, as he imagined would reflefik 
the greateft light on their real characters, and 
has difpofed them in an order which he 
thought heft adapted to that purpofe. 

Suetcmius has given us the moft undoubted 
proofs of his diligence, veracity, and free- 
dom, in the execution of his work. He is 
even thought to have entered too particularly 
into the detail of fome unnatural vices. His 
expreffion is very clear, though concife: but 
no writer requires a greater knowledge of the 
manners, cuftoms, and antiquities of Rome 

to 
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to make him intelligible; his mention of them 
and allufions to them are fo frequent. 

Tacitus^ s Jinnals and Hjfiory. This author 
was a Roman, who was advanced regularly 
through all the honours of the ftate, till he 
was made conful under Nerva. He wrote 
annals of the public affairs in fixteen books^ 
which begin at the death of Auguftus Casfar^ 
and continue the ftory almoft to the end of 
Nero. We have but part of them left ; viz. 
the four firft books, a fmall part of the fifths 
all the iixth j from the eleventh to the fifteenth, 
and part of the fixteenth. The two laft years 
iof Nero, and part of the foregoing year, are 
wanting. Thefe are the laft books of the 
work. He has left us a bijlory likewife, 
which extends from the beginning of the 
reign of Galba to the end of that of Domitian. 
There are alfo extant of this author^ one book 
of the Manners of the Germans^ and another 
of the Life of Agrtcola. 

Tacitus is a moft faithful, grave, and {e« 
vere writer. Indeed, the fubjcd of his hif- 
tory exhibits the moft (hocking fpedacle of 
vice >uhich the annals of mankind can (how; 
in which cafe true hiftory muft ncceflarily 

5 have 
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have all the keennefs of fatirc. This hiflory 
contains a fund of political knowledge, and 
on that account is very proper to be iludied 
by princes and minifters of ftate. 

Nothing can be more oppofite than the ftylc 
of Tacitus and that of Caefar; yet each may 
be called excellent in their kind. Tacitus has 
not the beautiful limplicity and cafy flow of 
Caefar, but his language has equal precifion 
and more force. He is not fo eafy to be un- 
derftood, but he does not pleafe lefs when he 
is underftood. It is hardly credible that fo 
much fentiment fhould be crowded into fo 
fmall a compafs as is done by Tacitus. Caefar 
will perhaps have more charms for a young 
gentleman, but Tacitus will give more fatif- 
fadion to a perfon of age and experience. 

Tacitus is the laft Roman hiftorian who 
is worth reading except barely for the fake of 
thofe Ja^s which we have no other method 
of getting acquainted with. Indeed both Sue- 
tonius and Tacitus are generally placed in 
what is called the ^/ver age of the Latin 
tongue; but all the fucceeding writers arc 
univerfally thrown into the brazen or iron age. 
I fliall, therefore, content myfelf with a 

(lighter 
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(lighter mention of them, in the order in 
which they ought to be read, without diC- 
tinguifhing them into primary and fecondary 
writers. 



LECTURE XXIV. 

Of Aurelius Vtdory Herodian^ Scriptores Ro^ 
manij Eutropiusj ZozimuSj Zonarasj Jor* 
nandesj Ammianus Marcellinus^ ProcopiuSj 
Agathiasj Nicetas Acominatus^ Nicephorus 
Gregoras^ and Johannes Cantacuzenus. Ufe 
of Books of Antiquities. Writers who have 
explained Coins and Infer iptions. Ufe of a 
Knowledge of the Civil Law. Of modern 
Compilations ofHiJlory. T^he UnvverfalHif 
tory. Hookers Roman Hi/iory. 

The lives of Nerva and Trajan written by 
Aurelius Vidlor or Xiphilin. ' Aurelius Vic- 
tor was a perfon of mean birth, but, on ac- 
count of his learning and abilities, was ad- 
vanced by Conftantius, the fon of Conftantinc 
the Great, to feveral confiderable employ- 
meats in the flate. Among other works he 

wrote 
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wrote a hiftory of the Csefars, from Auguftus 
down to Coaftan|ius his patron. 

Spartians Adrian, and Capitolinus*s An- 
toninus. 

Herodian. This author was a Greek gram- 
marian of Alexandria in the fecond century, 
but he {pent moft of his time at Rome in the 
court of the emperors^ where he wrote his 
hiftory. It confifts of eight books, from the 
death of Antoninus Philofophus to Balbinas 
and Pupienus, in the year 238, which is the 
hiftory of his own times. 

Few authors have ever had a happier or 
more engaging manner of writing than this. 
He prefents every fcene with its caufes and 
effefts in the cleareft and eafieft point of view ; 
and his ftyle, without the leaft appearance 
of labour, has all the charms of flmplicity and 
elegance. 

After Herodian muft be read what has not 
been already dircfted to out of the fix follow- 
ing writers, commonly known by the name 
oi Scriptures Romania or Hifiortce Augujlcefcrip^ 
toresj viz. Spartianus, Lampridius, Capito- 
linus, Vulcatius, Trebellius Pollio, and Vo- 
pifcus. They are publiftied altogether by 
Calaubon and Salmafius* They all flourifhed 

about 
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about the time of Dioclefian, or Conftantine, 
and their works are not eafily diftinguKhed 
from one another. But there is a chafm in 
thefe writers, between Gordian III. and Va- 
lentinian, which may be fupplied from Au- 
relius Viftor. By the help of this fupple- 
ment, the above-mentioned writers bring 
down the hiftory to the year of the city 1036, 
ofChrift283. 

If any perfon would choofe to fee an epi- 
tome of the Roman hiftory till about this 
time, Eutropius will furnifti him with a 
pretty good one in Latin, He was an Italian 
fophift, and fecretary to Conftantine the Great, 
but more particularly trufted by Julian. By 
the exprefs order of the emperor Valens he * 
wrote a compendium of the Roman hiftory to 
the death of Jovian, in the year of the city 
1 1 19, of Chrift 366. All the writers of the 
Roman hiftory from this time are Greek, ex- 
cept Ammianus Marcellinus. 

Zozimus wrote the hiftory of the declenfion 
of the empire in fix books, beginning with 
Auguftus, giving a fuller account of things 
from the reign of Dioclefian, and ending with 
the taking of Rome by the Goths under Ala- 
ric. In the firft book he runs through all the 
firft emperors to Dioclefian with great bre- 
vity; 
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vity ; but in the other five books he gives a 
larger and fuller account. He lived in the 
time of Theodofius the younger, who began 
his reigu in the year 507. Zozimus was a 
pagan, and therefore very often reflefts upoa 
the chriftian princes ; notwithftanding which, 
his fidelity is not eafily to be called in queftion. 

Zonaras wrote a general hiftory, from the 
beginning of the world to the death of the 
emperor Alexius Comnenus in the year 1 1 19, 
in whofe time he lived. He divided his work 
into three tomes. In the firft he gives a brief 
hiftory of the world from the creation to the 
deftruftion of Jerufalem; in the fecond he 
writes the Roman hiftory from the building 
of Rome to Conftantine the great, but very 
briefly; and in the third tome, he gives an 
account of the adions of all the chriftian em- 
perors from Conftantine the Great to the 
death of Alexius Comnenus. 

This hiftory and that of Zozimus \«^ill be 
made more complete by J$rnandes^s hiftory of 
the fucceftions of kingdoms and times, and his 
hiftory of the Goths. He flouriflied about 
the year of Ch rift 540. He was himfelf a 
Goth, or an Alan, and, as he fays, joined the 
Gothic hiftorians with the Greek and Latia 
writers, in order to compile his hiftory. 

Ammianus 
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Ammianus Marcellinus flouriflied in the 
year of Chrlft 375, and was a foldier under 
Conftantine and Julian. He wrote thirty-one 
books from the beginning of Nerva to the 
death of Valens, in whofe court he lived : but ' 
of thofe the firft thirteen have periftied. In 
thofe which are extant he begins with Gallus 
Caefar about the year of Chrlft ^^^j and 
largely defcribes the actions and lives of Con- 
ftantius Caefar, Julian, Jovian, Valentinian, 
and Valens. He was an eye witnefs of a 
great part of what he writes, and he brings 
the hiftory to the year of Rome 11 28, of 
Chrift 378. 

In the mifcellaneous hiftory of Paulus Dia- 
conus, beginning with book.xii. will be found 
a complete hiftory from Valentinian to the de- 
pofition of Michael Curopalates, in the year of 
Chrift 812, in which time this author lived. ^ 

Procopius flouriftied in the year 402, and '^3 
wrote feven books of the Perfian, Gothic, and -^^V 
Vandalic wars, undertaken by Juftinian, and y>* | 
conduced by his general Belifarius. 

Agathias lived about the year of Chrift ^6y. , 
He was a lawyer by profcflion, of Smyrna in 
Afia ; he wrote five books of the reign and 
aftions of Juftinian, and begins his hiftory 
where Procopius ended. He was a pagan. 

If 
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If any pcrlbn choofe to omit thefc laft men- 
tioned writers^ and go on with the third tome 
of Zonarasy he may pafs on from Zonaras to 
Nicetas Acominatus, or Chonites, who be* 
^s where Zonaras ends^ and continues the 
hiftory pretty largely for eighty-five years, to 
the taking of Conftantinople by Baldwin the 
Flandrian, in the year of Chrift 1203. This 
writer was born at Chonis, a town in Phry- 
gia, from whence he took his name. 

After Nicetas, follows Nicephorus Grego- 
ras, who wrote a hiftory of one hundred and 
forty-five years, from Theodorus Lafcares 
the fir ft to the death of Andronicus Paleo- 
logus the latter, in the year of Chrift 134 J, 
about which time he flouriflied. 
^ But whereas the fidelity of this writer is 
called in queftion, particularly his hiftx>ry 
of Andronicus Paleologus, it may not be 
amifs to take in here Johannes Cantacuzenus, 
who of an emperor became a monk, and wrote 
an excellent hiftory, under the title of Chrift 
todulus. This royal hiftorian flouriflied about 
the year of Chrift 1350. His hiftory ccHififts 
of fix books, of which the two firft treat of 
the reign of Andronicus, the remaining four 
•f his own reign, and what he did after the 

death 
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death of Andronicus. He was made a monk 
in the year of Chrift 1360, when he took the 
name of Jofaaphus. 

The conclufion of the hiftory of Conftan- 
tmople, with The rife and progrefs of the 
Turks, may be learned frorti Laonicus Chal- 
chondiles, who put an end to it. He begins 
his hiftory with Ottoman the fon of Ortho- 
gul, who began to reign about the year of 
Chrift 1 300. His work, confifts of ten books, 
aad brings the hiftory to the year 1453, ^^^ 
which Conftantinople was taken by Ma- 
liomet II. 

That you may not be difappointed in your 
cxpeftations from thofe hiftorians who wrote 
after the removal of the feat of the empire 
from Rome to Conftantinople, I muft inform 
you that, as from that time the grandeur of 
the empire began to decline, the bounds of it 
to be contrafted, and confequently the con- 
nexions of the Romans to be Icfs extenfive 
than before ; the Byzantine htflorians^ as thofe 
writers are called, are v^vj much confined to 
the affairs of the empire and court of Conftan- 
tinople, which for feveral centuries before the 
final diffolution of the empire was very incon- 
liderable. This part therefore of the preced- 

VoL. I. Y ing 
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ing ccurfe is by no means to be called general 
hiftory, as the earlier part of it, but, on the 
contrary, like it is very much limited and 
particular^ 

Of all the modern compilations^ derived from 
thefc fources of hiftorical knowledge^ none 
are fo ufeful as thofe which treat of the man-^ 
ners, cuftoms< and laws of the Greeks and 
Romansw The mod complete body of Greek 
and Roman antiquities is that which has been 
.collefted from the united labours of all the 
beft critics and antiquaries by Graevius and 
Gronovius. But this is an immenfely volu- 
minous work^ which few perfons can pur- 
chafe, or perufe. A perfon may afcquire 
knowledge enough of this kind for the pur* 
pofe of reading the Greek and Lattin hiftorians 
in Potter's excellent and compendious fyftern 
of Greek antiquities and in Kennet's antiqui- 
ties of Rome; but without an acquaintance 
with thefc at leaft, a perfon will find himfelf 
greatly at a lofs in reading the courfe, or any 
part of the courfe, of hiftory recommended 
abovcT 

Books which contain colkftions of coin* 
and infcriptions fliould by no means be neg- 
lected by a perfon who is defirous of receiv- 
ing 



ing all the light he can get into the tranfac- 
Ttions of any peridd of paft tioies,' The prin- 
cipal colleftors of thefe kinds of records ar» 
Gruter Lipfius, Ghifhul, Montfaucon, Pri- 
deaux, Mazochius, ind Fleetwood^ for in* 
fcriptions; arid Spanheirttj Urfinus, Patini 
Vaillant, Hardouin^ and Goltzius, for coins. 

With regard to the Roman hiftory, no per- 
son can be a competent judge of many im- 
J)ort3nt things relating to it^ who is not verfed 
in the chit laWy which contains the hiftory of 
the domeftic policy of that great people. Let 
fevery perfon therefore who propofes to ftudy 
the Roman hiftory by iall means make himfelf 
mafter of JuJliniarCs tnjiituUs at leaft, which 
contain an authentic outline of their policy; 
and this indeed is fufficient for the purpofe of 
reading their hiftory. 

It would be endlefs to ehumefate all the 
modern compilations of ancient hiftory. The 
moft complete body of hiftory ancieiit and 
modern is thtUniverfalj and it is the mort^ 
convenient for the ftudy of hiftory, aS thci 
references in it to original authors are verj^ 
large and particular on every paragraph of it ; 
fo that it is at Iqaft a full index to univerfal 
hiftory, and furniflics the reader with the 

Y % means 
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means both of enlarging the ftory, and correct- 
ing any midakes the authors iiiay have fallen 
into. The performance is certainly a very 
unequal one, with refpeft both to judgment 
and ftyle, and the chronology of it is various, 
•as might be expefted from a work which 
could not have been completed at all but by a 
great number of hands. It is to be regretted 
that the chronological tables adapted to it are 
drawn up upon the old exploded lyftem.^ But 
among a few inftances of inaccuracy, there 
are numberlefs marks of the greateft labour 
and impartiality. 

Of the compilers of the Roman hiftory 
in particular, Hooke feems far preferable to 
any other in French or Englifli. He has 
(bowed the greateft fagacity in tracing the 
rife, progrefs, and conduft of that people, 
and in penetrating into the charafters of their 
principal heroes. 
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LECTURE XXV. 

Of the Method ofjludying the Englijh Hijlory. 
Original writers recommended. Gildas. Bede. 
Nennius. Hoel Dhas Laws. Geoffrey of 
Monmouth. Caradocus. Roman writers of 
Englijh Affairs, ^heir Defe&s howfuppHed. 
Fulnefs of Englijh Hi/lory from the Ttme of 
Chrijiianity accounted for. Saxon Recorders. 
Saxon Chronicle, jiffer Menevenjis. Ethel^ 
ward. Ferftegan. Sheringham. What Fo- 
reign Hijiories are ufeful to a Knowledge of 
the Englijh Affairs in early T^imes. Of the 
Danijh^ IJlandicj German y and Norwegian 
Antiquities. 

As the hiftory of our own country is both 
more interefting to us, and, on every account, 
of the moft confequence for us to be thorough- 
ly acquainted with, I (hall be more particular 
in my direftions to acquire a thorough know- 
ledge of it than I have been with refpeft to 
ancient hiftory. To do this in as complete a 
manner as the bounds of my defign will admit, 
I fhall firft deduce a regular feries of hijlorians^ 
from the earlieft account of our nation to 

Y 3 what 
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what may be called our own times, and thet\ 
give fome account of the records which our 
country affords of a different nature, but 
which a careful hiftorian ought to avail him- 
fclf of, and alfo of the places where it is faicj 
fuch records are to. be met with. A great 
part of what I (hall advance upon this lall head 
in particular will be extrafted from ^icbolforCi 
l^nglijh Hjftorical Library^ to which 1 woul4 
refer thofe perfons who are defirous of farther 
information with refpedl to the fubjed of this 
Lrcfture. I (hall however fo far depart from 
his ipethod as to give all I have to fay con-r 
cerning the Britons, Saxons, and ati (he earlier 
part of our hiftory, by itfelf^ 

Imperfeft as what I have collefted on this 
fubjedt may be, it will at leaft fuffice to give 
you an idea of what care, lalx>ur, and faga? 
city, are neceffary to compile a good hiftory of 
our country, from the vaft variety of mate-* 
rials which it affords for that purpofe; which 
will make us more fcnfihle of the abligations; 
we are under tp thofe diligent hiftorians and 
antiquarians who have taken the pains requi- 
fite for that purpofe, and increafc our con-i 
tempt for thofe writers, who, without ftir-» 
ring fropoi their clof?ts, or perufing oae an-t 

cieiit 
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cient original author, affume the name of hif- 
toriafiSTt and publifli pompous accounts of their 
works ; when they have done nothing more 
than republifli, in a new, ?ind perhaps no 
better form, the informatiom that had be^n 
CDlleded by otherg. Of thef^ fecond and 
third hand compilers no nation perhaps fur- 
nifhes a greater number than our own. If 
fuch works be recommended by greater fytn- 
metry in the arrangement of their parts, and 
a better ftyle and manner of compoiition, it 
cannot be denied but that the authors of them 
have their merit ; but then it is a merit of a 
(different kind from that of the laborious^ in- 
veftigators of hiilorjcal truth, ^nd QHght not 
(o be confounded with it. 

I muft admonifb ypu, however, that yoii 
pnuft not promife yourfelvcs much entertain- 
ment from the language and ftyle of the ori- 
ginal hiftorians of our natioii. The bulk of 
our ancient hiftories ^re only to be confidered 
as reporitories pf fafts. It has only been of late 
years that hiftory hsis been written with the 
leaft degree of elegance by the (latives of tltis 
pountryf and even np,w we can fliow but very 
few mafterly compofitions of this kind; per- 
haps none which have united with the merit 

Y 4 oi 
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of writers that of diligent inveftigators of hif- 
torical truth. Indeed, thefe qualifications in 
modern times are rarely united, though in 
ancient times they often were. 

The moft ancient Britifli hiftorian now ex- 
tant is Glldas. He was a monk of Bangor 
about the middle of the fixth century, a for- 
rowful fpeftator of the miferies, and almoft 
utter ruin, of his countrymen the Britons, by 
a people under whofe banners they expeded 
protedlion and peace. His lamentable hiftory 
De excidto Eritannide is all that is printed of 
his writing, and perhaps all that is any where 
extant. 

Contemporary with Gildas was hede^ who 
was a Saxon ; and though his hiftory of the 
Englilh nation is chiefly ecclefiaftical, he has 
intermixed feveral particulars of the civil ftate 
of the Britons and Saxons. 

The next Britifli hiftorian of note is Nen^ 
nius^ a monk, who flouriftied in the year 830. 
He is faid to have left behind him feveral 
treatifes, whereof all that is publilhed is his 
Hiftoria Britonum. , 

The next remains of the Britons, are Hod 
Dhas Lawsj which were enaftcd about the 
middle of the tenth century. Of thefe there 

are 
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are feveral copies, both in Welch and Latin^ 
ftiU extant ; among which is a very old one, 
written on parchment in Jcfus College, at 
Oxford. 

We are not to expeft any fuch afliftance 
for afcertaining the hiftory of thefe times as 
after ages afford us from charters, letters pa- 
tent, &c. It is very doubtful whether thofe 
times ever produced fuch materials for hif- 
tory; if they did, they have all periflied. 
Neither can we expe£t any afliftance from the 
medals, or coins, of the ancient Britons. The 
money ufed here in Caefar's time was nothing 
more than iron rings, and (hapelefs pieces of 
brafs ; nor does it well appear that their kings 
did afterwards introduce any of another fort. 

The firft perfon that attempted the writing 
of the old Britifh hiftory after the conqueft 
was Jeffery^ archdeacon of Monmouth. This 
author lived under king Stephen, about the 
year 11 50. He feems particularly fond of 
ftories which have the air of romance, which 
led him to pitch upon king Arthur's feats of 
chivalry, and Merlin's prophecies, as proper 
fubjefts for his pen; but his moft famous 
piece is his Chronicon^ Jive hifioria Brttonum. 
In this he has given a genealogy of thp kings 
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of Britain from the days of Brutus, the fup- 
pofcd fon of i?Encas, containing a catalogue 
of above feveuty monarchs, who reigned in this 
iflind before Julius Caefar landed in it. The 
firft ftone of this fabric was laid by Nennius, 
but the fuperftrudture is this author's own. 
Notwithftanding this author has not been 
without his advocates, particularly the famous 
J. Leland, his hiftory is now univerfally re- 
garded in no other light th^n that of a ro-? 
(nance. 

Contemporary with this JefFery was Cara- 
docus, a monk of Lancarvan, who wrote a^ 
hiftory of the petty kings of Wales after they 
were driven into that corner of the ifland by th« 
Saxons. This hiftory, which was written 
originally in Latin, and brought as low as^the 
year 1 1 56 by its author, was afterwards tranf- 
lated into Englifh by Humphry Lluid, and 
enlarged and publifhed by Dr. Powel, and 
again by W. Wyn, with a learned preface. 

After king Charles's reftor^ition Mr, R. 
Vaughan, a learned gentleman of Merioneth- 
fhire, publifhed his Brittjh antiquities revived^ 
Avherein are tnany curious reniarks and difco- 
varies. This author was well known to, 
firchbifhop Ufher^^ by whom, he was much 

countenance^ 
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countenanced and encouraged in thefe ftu^ 
dies. 

The Roman writers treat of the affairs of 
this ifland, both antecedent to their conqueft 
of it, and during their ftay in it, only occa-f 
iionally, Caefar may be depended upon for 
an authentic account of his own expedition, 
&nd the manner in which he was received by 
the natives ; but it is certain he could hav^ 
but little opportunity of being acquainted with 
the manners and cuftoms of the people, or 
^ny thing relating to the internal ftatc of the 
nation. As the Romans were afterwards bet*.' 
ter acquainted with the ifland, we have more 
reafon to depend upon the little that we find 
of our hiftory in Tacitus, Dio Caflius, Sue- 
tonius, Eutropius, and the Scriptores Romani, 
who m^y all be fqppofed to have had the pe- 
rufal of fuch tpemorials as were from time to 
time fent to the emperors from their lieute* 
nants in this province. A great deal pf cau- 
tion is neceflary in reading fome of the laft- 
mentioned authors; but their defeats arc well 
fupplied by the famous Mr. Dodwell, in his 
PrceleStiones CamdentatKXy which will be highly 
ferviceable to dl perfons who engage in thefe 
^qd^es, Tp?^citus's life of AgricQla has all the 

appearance 
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appearance of being a faithful account of that 
general's condudl in this ifland. He fpeaks of 
the natives' with great impartiality. 

Many defcfts in the Roman accounts have 
been fupplied by infcriptions and coins, found 
in fcvcral parts of our ifland ; and there arc 
daily new difcoveries of both. The Roman 
commanders in this ifland afFe£led to celebrate 
their exploits on the reverfes of their coins, 
whence may be collefted feveral good illuftra- 
tions of that part of our hiftory. Thofe pre- 
ferved in Camden's Britannia are very va- 
luable. 

We are much more happy with refpe6l to 
the hiftory of the Saxon times, particularly 
the end of them, than thofe preceding. It is 
remarked by all writers, that there is not in 
the world a hiftory lefs obfcure than that of 
England after the ninth century. Nor can 
we be at a lofs to account for this, when wc 
are informed by Matthew Paris, that there 
was a cuftom in England, that, in each mitred 
abbey of the order of St. Benedift, fome per- 
fons of the fraternity, of ability and care, 
wctc appointed to regifter the moft confider- 
able events ; and after the death of every king 
thefe different memoirs were laid before a 

chapter 
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chapter. of the order, to be reduced to a body 
of hiftory, which was prcferved in their ar- 
chives for the inftruSion of pofterity. 

We have likewife other remains of the 
Saxon times, which may be of great ufe to 
an hiftorian. In feveral libraries, and in many 
regifter books of our oldeft monafteries, we 
have many charters granted by our Saxoii 
kings, but they are to be admitted with great 
caution. The records of the church of Can- 
terbury aflure us that Withered, who reigned 
about the year 700, was the firft who gave 
out charters in writing, his predeceflbrs think- 
ing their bare word fufficient to fecure any of 
their gifts and benefadions. 

Many of the Saxon laws have been pub- 
lifhed. The firft attempt of this kind was 
made by L. Nowel, who coUefted all he could 
find, and left them to be tranflatcd by his 
friend W. Lambard. Mr. Somner corrected 
the errors of Lambard, adding, feveral laws 
omitted by him, and giving a double tranfla- 
tion, in Latin and Englifli, to the whole. 
And there have been feme ftill later additions 
and improvements by other hands. There 
is not much to be learned from the coins of 
any of our Saxon kings; their filver ones being 

generally 
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generally of the fame fize, and very flovenly 
txiinted. 

The oldcft hiftory of the Saxon ifFairs is 
Ihe Saxon Chronicle^ firft publiflifed by Abra- 
ham Wheelock, who tranflated it, and caufed 
it to be printed at the end of his Saxon Bedc 
The author^ or authors, of this work are un- 
known; Some copies of it end with the year 
977, another brings down the hiftory to 
1 00 1, another to the year 1070^ and another 
toii54i 

The earlieft account we have of the reign 
pf Alfred is that of AJferlus MSnevenJisi who 
lived in his courts and is faid to have been 
promoted by him to the biftioprick of Sher- 
born. This treatife was firft publifhed by 
archbilhop Parker in the old Saxon charafter^ 
at the end of his edition of Thomas Walfing- 
ham's hiftory. Aflerius wrote his fovereign*3 
life no farther than the^ forty-fifth year of his 
age, which, according to his computation^ 
fell in the year of our Lord 893; but the 
work is continued by other hands to the death 
of Alfred. 

The next SaXon hiftorian is Ethelward^ of 

Blward Patrittusy defcended of the blood 

toyal, who lived in the year 1090, but he 

3 continued 



tontinued his chronicle of the Saxon kings 
no farther than Edgar. Indeed, the whole 
is faid to be a tranflation of an imperfeflb copy 
of the Saxon chronicle, and in a very bad 
ftyle. 

Many things relating to the civil govern- 
ment of thefe times arc difperfed in fonme par- 
ticular lives of their faints and kings, parti- 
cularly thofe of OfFa, Ofwin, Ethelwolf, and 
Ed\Vard the Confeflbr. 

Of the later writers of the Saxon affairs^ 
Verjlegan muft be firft mentioned. His rejli" 
tution of decayed intelllgeitce in antiquities re- 
lates particularly to the language, religion, 
manners, and government, of the ancient 
Englifli' Saxons. This writer hds fallen into 
many miftakes ; but fotne of them have beeii 
nofed by Mr. Sheringham, and the reft havd , 
been carefully correfted by Mr. Somnen . 

Mr. Selden was a perfon of vaft induftry^ 
and his attainments in moft parts of learning 
were fo extraordinary, that every thing that 
came from him is highly admired ; but Mr. 
Nicholfon is by no means fatisfied with the 
account he gives, in his AnaleSla^ of the reli- 
gion, government, and revolutions of ftate 
among our Saxon anceAors. 

On 
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On the contrary, Mr. Nicholfon fays, that 
the beft performance he knows of, relating 
to the prime antiquities of the Saxons, is Mr. 
SberingbanCs treatife De Anglorum gentis on- 
gine. Our civil wars fent this author into 
the low countries, where he had an oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with Dr. Mai:- 
fham and the Dutch language, both inclining 
him to fuch ftudies as this book (hows him to 
have delighted in. He appears to have been 
a perfon of great modefty, as well as induftry 
and learning. His colle£lions from the Greek, 
Roman, and particularly from the northern 
writers, are exceedingly valuable. 

Our Saxon antiquary ought alfo to be fkill'ed 
in the writings of thofe learned Germans who 
have made collcdtions of theii» own laws, or 
have written fuch gloflaries, or grammatical 
difcourfes, as may bring him acquainted with 
the many ancient dialefts of our anceftors and 
kinfmen in that part of the world ; particu- 
larly the Sachfen Spiegel^ or Speculum Saxoni- 
cunij which is an excellent manual of the old 
laws of the ancient Saxons. 

In order to underftand the Danijh period of 
our hiftory, the Danifli antiquities mull: be' 
fearched into, and the Runic charadler undcr- 

llood ; 
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ftcxxl ; for in this charafter the Danes regif- 
tered all their more confiderable tranfadlions 
upon rocks, and ftones hewn into various 
(hapes and figures. On thefe they engraved 
fuch infcriptions as were proper for their 
heathen altars^ triumphal arches, fepulchral 
tnonumentg, and the genealogical hiftories of 
their anceftors. Their writings of lefs con* 
cern, as letters^ almanacks, &c. were en- 
graven upon wood; and becaufe beech was 
the moft plentiful in Denmark, and moft com- 
monly eniployed for thofe purpofes, from the 
Danifli name of that tree, which is bog^ they, 
and all other northern- nations, have the name 
of book. 

Our Danifli antiquary fliould alfd be ac- 
quainted with the beft Iflandic hiftorians; the 
tnoft ancient whereof is Aras Frode^ contem- 
porary with Sasmond, about the year tii4. 
He firft wrote a regular hiftory of Iceland from 
the firft planting of his country down to 
his own time, wherein he gives an account of 
the affairs of Norway, Denmark, and Eng- 
land, intermixed with thofe of his own na- 
tion. Part of this work happily fell into the 
hands of Thomas Bartholine*s friend, the bi- 
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(hop of Skdholt, who took care to haVe it 
publiflied 111 the year 1689. 

There is likewifc extant a couple of Nor- 
wegian hiftories of good credit which explain 
many particulars of the exploits relating to 
the Danifh kings of Great Britain* which our 
own hiftorians have either wholly omitted, or 
recorded imperfeftly. The former of thcfc 
was written foon after the year 1 1 30, by one 
Theodoric, a monk. The other was com- 
piled by Snorro SturUfonius. Both drew their 
materials from the ballads of the fcaldri^ 
whofe hiftorical poems, it is generally thought, 
may be depended upon^ Arngrim Jonas, who 
lived about thofe times, allures us that thefe 
fcaldri were far from flattering, and knew 
nothing of the modern poetical fable. This 
book was tranflated into the vulgar £ngli(h bj 
Peter Undallenfis, and publiihed by Wor* 
mius. 

Only two Danifti hiftorians, Mr. Nichol* 
fon fays, are neceflary to the English anti- 
quary's library i namely Saxo GrammaticM^ 
and his contemporary and fellow fervant 
Sweno ^gonis^ of both which we have an ex- 
cellent edition by Stephanus* Saxo is com* 

mgnly 
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monly reckoned the moft ancient, as well a^ 
the mod polite, hiftorian of Denmark, dying 
]prov6ft at the cathedral church at Rofchild in 
the year 1204. Saxo hiihfelf fayd that he 
compiled his hiftory out of the Icelandic bal- 
lads, and Sweno deckt-es that he comjMled his 
from the traditiohs of old people ; yet the for^ 
iner is thought by Arngrim Jonas, and j. Lyf- 
tander, not lo have foade good ufe of his 
Authorities) 

The great refiorer bf the decayed antiqui- 
ties of Denmark was OJaus fFormms^ who 
has alfo enabled us to make many new difco- 
Veries iii thofe of our own nations His L/- 
Uraturd Runka was the firft happy atteinpt 
towards the right exfilanation of the old Gim- 
brian monuments^ which till his time had 
lain negleded, and unknown to the learned 
worlds not only in thefe northern kingdomsi 
but in feveral parts of Italy^ Spaing and other 
European countries, where the Gothic arms 
and letters had gained a footing. His Af^- 
iiufnentd Ddhka is alfo of fingulaf ufe to % 
perfon who pretends to write upon any braqch 
of our Englifh antiquities ; fome of which are 
particularly illuilrated by tbd^ author himfelf. 
Z 4 Thomtt 
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* 

Thomas Bartholine, fori to the famous phy- 
fician of that name, has given us an* addition 
to Wormius's difcovcrics.- 



LECTURED XXVI. 

The Englijh tltjioryfrom the Conqueji. Jngut^ 
phus ff Croylandy Marianus SAius. Flo* 
rentius Bravtnius^ EeuBmrus^ fVilRam of 
Malm/lmry^ Simeon tif Durbam^ Ealredy 
Henry tf Huntingdon^ fi^tUiam ^Newbury. 
Gervafe tf Canter bttry^ Roger tk Haveden^ 
Ralph de Dieet^ Matthew Fati^^ Chronick 
ffMailros^ T'hdmas Wicks 9 Nicholas Trivefj 
Roger Ceftret^s^ John Brwipton^ Walter of 
Hemmingfordj Ralph Higden^ John Vicar 
rfTtnmouthj Matthew ^Wefimnfter^ Henry 
Knighton^ Froijfartj, Thomas ofWa^gham^ 

V William CaMtm^ and John JRofs^ 

After thecmiqucft (as fir Wittiam^ TeiA- 
jie obfervcs), though the hiflx>ry of England 
was- not for a long time written by one fkilful 
luind, yet it is reprefentcd in fo clear a lights 
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•as leaves Very little either obfcure or uncer- 
tain in the hidory of our kingdom, or the 
iucceiiion of our kings; and for this ad van- 
tage we are indebted to mir monafleries. I 
Aall only give an account of the principal of 
our hiftorians fince that period, and this as 
^briefly as poffible^ ranking them in the feve- 
ral centuries wherein they wrote. 

The firft of our Englifli hiftorians after 
the conqucft was Ingulphus of Cray land. He 
-wrote the hiftory of his monaftery, and in it 
relates many things concerning the kings of 
England.. He begins in the year of Chrift 
€26, with Penda king of Mcrcia, and ends 
at the year 1089, which was the third year 
of William Rufus, This author was the fon 
of a courtier of Edward the laft king of the 
Saxon race. He was reckoned an excellent 
Ariftotelian philofopher. He was counfellor 
to William duke of Normandy, and after the 
eonqueft of England was by him m^de abbot 
of Croylandr The relation this author bore 
to king William does manifeftly bias hini in. 
jthe account he gives of Harold. 

About the fame time wrote Martcmus Sco- 
tus^ a monk of Meutz in Germany, who 
brought down our £ngli(l\ hiftory, inter- 

Z 3 woven 
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woven with the more general ope of EuropCt 
as low as the year 1083. He was reckoned 
an elegant writer for the times, and his work 
met with fuch univerfal applaufe m our mo^ 
nafterie^, that there was hardly one m tho 
kingdom that wanted a copy of it, and fome 
had feveral.' The heft and moft complete 
manufcript of it is in the public library at 
Oxford. 

The earlieft hiftory in the twclifth century^ 
was written by Florentius BravMsus^ a monk 
of Wbrcefter, who in many places of his worl( 
has almoft tranfcribed Marianus, but he has 
added a great deal out of the Saxon chronicle, 
and other writers. His book ended with his 
liife, in the year 11 19; but it was continued 
£fty years farther by another monk of the 
fame monaileryt 

EaJmerus^ a monk of Canterbury, i$ ouc 
next hiftorian, whofe hiftoria ncvorum^ Scc^ 
was publiihed by Mr. Selden, and contains the 
hiftory of the two Williao^s, and Henry I, 
from the year 1066, to the year f 122. Mr« 
Nichollbn fays this work is pf great gravity, 
and unqueftionablc authority. The intimat# 
acquaintance the author had with archbifliop 
A«felm did not bigs him m favour of the 

cicr^, 
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clergy, The charafl^er which Selden gives 
of him is that bis flyle equ^s that of WilliaiQ 
of Maltnfbury, and that \ih putter apd com- 
poiitiqn e^^ceed him. 

William qf M^lf^ury has had the highefl 
commendations imaginable given bim by fome 
of our beft critics in Engliih hiftory* Ho, 
wrote De geftis regum Anglqrum in five books, 
with an appendix in two more» which h« 
ilyles nwella hiftQrif^^ In tbefe we have a 
judicious collection of whatever he found on 
recor4 touching tb? affairs of ip^nglstiul) from 
the^rft arrival of the Saxops, concluding hi$ 
work with the reign of king Stephen, to 
whom hp flipws binifclf (o b^ve been a bearty 
fjnemyt 

SimeBH Duneltnen/lsj and Ealred Abbot of 
Kievaulx are our next hiftorians of note \i\ this 
Century. The former was monk and preccar 
tor of Durham in the year 1164, and may 
Juftly be reckoned one of the moft learned men 
of his age. But his two. books De gefiis regum 
are not his mailer-pieces. His hi{k)ry begins 
at the death of Bede in 732, and ends in th^e 
year 1x29. Abbot Ealred givea^ us a (hort 
genealogy of our kings fo Henry 11. but en^- 
}argf3S chiefly on the pvaifes of David king of 

% 4 Scots, 
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Scots, founder of many abbeys of the Cif-^ 
tercians* 

About the fame time flouriflied Henry 
Archdeacon of Huntingdon j whofc eight books^ 
concluding with the reign of king Stephen^ 
were puhliftied by fir Henry Savil. After 
Bede's time he has many particulars out of 
the Sa5(on chronicle, which had been omitted 
by Qur hiftorians before him. He acknow- 
ledges, and very juftly, that bis hiftory is 
very confufed. 

William of Newberry was fo called from a 
jnonaftery of that name, whereof he was a 
member. His hiftory begins at the death of 
Henry I. and ends in the year 1097, though 
he is faid to havp been alive in the year 1 1 20. 
Jle has with great keennefs cj^pofcd the fables 
pf Jeffrey of Monmouth, for which he i§ 
Warned by Leland, 

The thirteenth century begins with Ger^ 
vafe a monk of Canterbury, who is reported 
to have been a moft judicious antiquary, and 
methodical hiftorian, and to have made an 
fsxcellent coUeftion of the Britifli and Enghfli 
hiftory from the coming In of the Trojans to 
the year 1200. All that is extarjt of his 
works begins with the year 1 112, which was 
the twelfth ^-ear pf Henry I, and ends with 

the 
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the death of Richard h It is faid to be done 
with great judgment. 

Contemporary with thefe two, and, as Ni» 
cholfon fays, as great an hiftorian as both of 
them joined together, was Roger de Hoveden^ 
who leems to have been chaplain for fbme 
time to king Henry IL He has deduced our 
hiftory to the year of Chrift 1202, the fourth 
year of "king John's reign. 

The next hiftorian of note is Ralph de DicetOt, 
dean of London, who wrote about the year 
1 210. He compofed two treatifes, one called 
abbreviationes chronicorumj and the other Ifna^ 
^ines bijioriarum. The former contains an 
abftra£t of our hiftory, but chiefly of church 
afEiirs, down to the conqueft. In the latter 
he gives the hiftory of fome of our kings more 
at length, ending with the firft years of king 
John's reign. Selden is a great admirer of 
(his author and his works. 

Soon after thefe writers appeared Mattienif 
Paris ^ a monk of St. Alban's, one of the moft 
renowned hiftorians of this kingdom. His 
hijioria ffuzjor contains the annals at large of 
eight of our kings, from the beginning of the 
reign of William I. to the conclufion of tha^ 
(£ Henry III, From the year 1259, in which 

4 this 
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this author died^ to the death of king Henry 
III. it was continued by William Riflxanger^ 
a monk of the fame fraternity. The whole 
book (hows a great deal of candour and cx^ 
adnefs. Jt furnlfhes us with fo particular a 
relation of the brave oppofition made by many 
of our princes to the ufurpations of the pope^ 
|hat it is a wonder how fuch an heretical hifr 
tory came to furvive thus Jong. The fame 
author w^tie ap abftr^A qf the fore-mentioned 
book^ to which )ie gave the title of chronica^ 
^nd which Lambord firfl called hjfioria minor. 
It contains feveral particulars of note omitted 
ii^ the larger hiftory. The faireft copy of this 
l^oky fuppofed to be written by the author's 
pwo hatid, is in the kixig's library at St, 
Tames*^, 

The chrmick of Mailros^ though its title 
may fccm to rank it among the records of 
another kingdom, may juftly challenge a place 
among our Engliih hiftorians, (ince it chiefly 
jnfifts upon the afiiurs of this nation. The 
abbot, or prior, of -Dundranard in Galloway, 
a nurfery under Mailrofs, is thought to have 
been the firft compiler of this work ; but it 
was afterwards continued by feveral b^M^ 
down to the year \%j^^ 
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The fourteenth century begins with 7i5o* 
mas Wikes. His hiftory begins at the con* 
queft and ends at the death of Henry I. in the 
year 1304. The author was oanon regular 
of Ofney ne^r Oxford^ and- writes as clearly 
and fully, efpeqially fome paifages relating tp 
the wars of the barons, as fo compendious a 
chrotiigle as his is would allow him to do ; 
}iis ftyle is elegant for the times, 

Nicholas Trivet ^ ion of fir Thomas Trivet, 
lord chief juftice, was prior of a monaftery 
of dominican friars in Ix>ndon, where he 
was byried in the year 1328. His hiftory is 
in French, and bears the title of Lesge/fes des 
^po/hiUs^ itnpereurs^ e rois ; an excellent copy 
of it is in M ertoq college at Oxford. 

Roger Cejirenfisy who was a benfediftine 
monk of St. \VerbQrges,of Chefter, was Tri- 
yet*s contemporary, and wrote a large account 
of the affairs of this nation. His work he 
(entitled polychronicon temporum^ and began it 
jit the coming in of the Romans. He conti- 
nued it at firft np farther than the year 13 14, 
but afterward^ a^ded a fupplement of fixteen 
years more. , There are many manufcripts of 
fhis work in the Harleian library. 

^bovit the fa^^ tim$U as Mr. Scldon with 

probability 
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probability conjedures, Jived the author of that 
chronicle which goes by the name of John 
Brampton^ fomc time abbot of Joreval in the 
county of York, whith begins with the com- 
ing in of Auguftin the monk, in the year 
528, and ends with the death of Richard \ 
in the year f 198. This author is particularly 
valuable for the coUedion, and verfion, which 
he has given us of the Saxon laws in Latin, 
made in the time of Edward III. 

The chronicle oi Walter Hemmingfordy who 
fiouriflied in the reign of Edward III. (whofe 
jreign he has more largely defcribed) begins 
in thd year 1066, and ends with the year 
1308. He was a monk of Glaftonbury, a 
perfon of great induftry, and a very learned 
man for the tithes in which he lived. 

Ralph HigdeHj a monk of St. Werburghs 
in Chefter, wrote a biftory which he ftyles 
folyehronifony compiled chiefly from the writ- 
ings of others, particularly from fbme ancient 
chronicles which are now wholly loft. He 
died very old, in the year 1377* 

John J vicar of X^tfmouth^ and afterwards a 
inonk of St. Alban's, in the year ^366, was 
ia great coUeftor of Englifh hiftpries, which 
he left digefted in three \try larg? volumes, 

Pf 
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of which there are now fair copies in the libra* 
ries at Oxford, Lambeth, &c. They relate 
chiefly to the miracles of our Englifh faints. 

Matthew^ a benediaine monk of Wefimin^ 
fery was a great collcdior of former hifto- 
rians, from which he is ufualljr flyled fori-* 
iegus. His hiftory ends irt the year 1307^ 
which it is not probable he long furvived* 
The moft eminent of his continuators was 
Adam Merimuth, canon regular of St. Paul's, 
and a great civilian. He begins his work at 
1302, and his firft part reaches only to 1345^ 
but the fecond continues the hiftofy to the 
year 1380, in which it is probable he died. 

Henry Knighton^ one of the canons of Lei* 
cefter, ia this century, wrote a chronicle of 
the events tfEngland^ as he ftyles it, Inhi^ 
firft book he gives us fome account of thcr 
Saxon and Norman affairs, from the time of 
Edgar, who began his reign in 958, to Wil- 
liam the Conqueror j and then he writes mor& 
largely to the year 1395, which was the 
nineteenth year of Richard 11. in whofe time 
he lived. 

The fifteenth century was one of the moft 
rude and illiterate ages. Among the few who 
were eminent for learning in it was fir John 

Fioljfart^ 
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Frotfartf fomc time canon and ireafurer of 
Chiroay in the diocefe of Liege* His work 
contains indeed a general hiftory of the afiairs 
of France, Spain^ and other parts of Europe; 
but he chiefly infifts on thofe of this nation^ 
and particularly the wars between the Englifit 
and French from the year 13(^5 to 1400* 
This author was a Frenchman born^ but was 
brought up in the court of king Edward IIL 
and many years was familiarly converfant in 
that of Richard IL His account of things 
ieems to be plain and honeft, and perhaps ne 
perfon gives a better account of the affairs of 
thofe two princes. He wrote in his own na-v 
live language, which in his time was the couri 
language in England^ 

Faffing by a fct of very ordinary writers^ 
the next hiftorian worthy of our notice is 
Thomas Walfingham^ a b6nedi£line monk of 
St* Alban^s, and very probably regius profef* 
for of hiftory in that monaftery, about the yeaf 
1440* His ihort hiftory begins at the con<& 
dufion of Henry III/s reign^ where Matthew 
Paris ends, and continues the hiftory to the. 
end of Henry V. His Hypodigma Ntufirt^je 
has a more particular regard to the affairs of 
Normandy^ giving a full account of that 
J dukedom^ 
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idiikedom, from the time that it firft came 
into the hands of RoUo, down to the fixth 
year of Henry V. in which arc many occur** 
rences not elfewhere to be met with. 

William CaxtoHy who was a menial fervant 
for thirty years together to Margaret duchef? 
of Burgundy (fitter to our king Edward IV.) 
in Flanders, continued a hiftory begun by 
the monks of St. Alban*s, which commenced 
With the firft inhabiting this ifland, to t]i# 
laft year of Edward IV. 1483. The wholjB 
work bears the title of fruSlus temporum^ 
This author had certainly a good opportunity 
of being acquainted with the court tranlac* 
tions of his time. 

John Rofsj with the account of whom wt 
ihall clofe this century, wasa man of good parts^ 
and fingular indu(lry« He travelled over the 
greateft part of England, and made large coU 
ledions out of the libraries where he carne^ 
relating to the hiftory and antiquities of this 
kingdom. His hiflory of our kings is flill 
extant in the Cotton library, lately removed 
to the British mufeum. It contains many 
^oUedions illuftrating the antiquities of our 
univeriities. 

LECTtJRB 
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LECTURE XXVII. 

Robert Fabion^ Polidore Virgil y Edward Halli 
Hollingjheady StoWy Speedy Bakery Claren^ 
dotty Whitlockey and Ludlow. , Burnet y Ra-^ 
piny Humey Robert/on. Parliamentary Hif- 
tory. Greys Debates, life of private Let-- 
tersy Memorials y and other Remains of Men 
in public Charadlers. 

The firft writer worthy of our notice in 
the fixteenth century is Robert Fabian, an 
eminent merchant, and fome time fherifF of 
-London, where he died in the year 151 2. 
His Hifloriarum Concordanti(e confifts of feven 
|)arts, of which the fix firft bring down the 
hiftory from Brutus to WiUiam the Con-* 
queror^ and in the feventh he gives the hif- 
tory of our kings from the Conqueror to 
Henry VII. He is very particular in the af- 
fairs of London, many things concerning the 
government of that great city being noted by 
him, which are not to be met with any where 
elfe. He mixes all along, the French hiftory 
with the Englifh, but in different chapters. 
In the beginning of the feventh part he ob- 

ferves 
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Icrves Higden's method, of making his years 
commence at Michaelmas. 

Pofydore Virgil was the moft accompliflied 
M^riter, for elegance and ' clearnefs of ftyle, 
that this age afforded. He wrote the hiftory 
of our nation in Latin to Henry VIII. He 
ivas much acquainted with Englifli affairs, 
but being a catholic, he gives a very unfair 
account of the reformation, and of the con- 
duft of the pfoteftants. His work however 
is neceflary to fupply a chafm of almoft fe- 
venty years in our hiftory, including parti- 
cularly the lives of Edwatd IV. and Ed- 
ward V. which period is hardly to be found 
in Latin in any other author. 

Edward Hally who was fome time recorder 
of London, where he died in the year 1547, 
wrote a large account of the wars between the 
houfes of York and Lancaftcr, which he de- 
dicates to Henry VIII. If the reader defires 
tp know what fort of clothes were worn in 
each king's reign, and how the faftiions al- 
tered, this is the author for his purpofe. In 
other refpefts his ihformation is not very va- 
luable. 

The Chronicle written by William Harrifon 
and Ralph Hollingjheadj two obfcure clergy- 

VoL. I. A a men. 
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mcn^ ^C^as well received, and is ft ill greatly 
cftecmed. HoUingfliead frequently owns th« 
great affiftance he had from Francis Thynne, 
ibnf)e time Lancafter herald, and an eminent 
antiquary in the reign of queen Elizabeth* 
The fecond edition of this hiftory was conti- 
nued to the year 1586 by John Hooper, alias 
Vowel. 

The firft author we meet with in the fe- 
ventecnth century is John Stow, He was a 
member of the merchant taylors* company in 
London. He travelled ihrotigh a good part 
of England in fearch after manufcript hifto- 
rians, in the libraries of our cathedral churches, 
and was very exacSl and critical in his collec- 
tions. Having fpent above forty years in thele 
ftudies, he was put upon the correftion and 
publiihing of Reyne IVoIf^s Chronifli by Arch- 
brfliop Whitgift, and he had fairly tranfcribeA 
his work, and made it ready for the prefs^ 
when he died, in the year 1605. Upon hi* 
death the reviling and continuation of his 
work was committed to Edward Hows, who 
fays he beftowed thirty years in bringing i? 
into that good order and method in which we 
now fee it. 

The chronicle of John Spegd is the largeft 

atid 
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knd beft, fays Air.' Nicholfon, that is extant* 
it begins with the firft inhabitants of thtf 
ifland, and ends with the utiion of the twa 
kingdoms under kiilg James^ to whom it is 
dedicated. 

The chronicle 6i Richard Baker ^ who died 
in the Fleet in the year 1 644, met with very* 
great fuccefs. The author himfelf Wrote thd 
hiftory of our kings from the Romans down 
to the end of the reign of James I. and it was 
continued to the rcftoration by Edward Phi-* 
lip, who having the perufal of fome of the 
duke of Albei^rle^s papers might have fet 
that great rfevolution in its true light, had not 
ambition and flattery carried him beyond the 
truth, and his copy. 

In latter times we have had no want of hif* 
torians^ at lead of compilers of hiftory. The. 
misfortune is that too many of them have 
been mifled by fome favourite hypothefis,' 
which they fcem to have written to fopport. 
To pafs by, therefore, fuch writers as fir Win- 
fton Churchill, Sandford, Brady, Tyrrel, 
Echard, Carte, and Guthrie, which are ei- 
ther faid to fall under tlie former cenfure, or 
are too voluminous, or ill digefted, to be read 
with much pleafure or improvement, • I Aatt 
A a a giv« 
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give a ihort view of the more confiderable 
that remain. 

Clarendon^ who accompanied Charles II* 
in his exile, whQ was afterwards his chancel*- 
lor, and lafl of all discarded by him, wrote a full 
and pretty faithful hiflory of the civil wars in 
the reigii of Charles I. But as he is thought 
to adhere too much to the royal party, it will 
be neceflary for the reader to compare his ac- 
count of things with thofe of Whitlocke and 
Ludlow, who were of the oppofite party; 
of whom the one was a zealous prelbyterian 
and the other an independentj^ and who, oa 
account of the rank and employments they bore 
under the commonwealth, had no lefs advan« 
4age than Clarendon of being well informed 
of what they, wrote. Clarendon is the firft 
£ngli(h.man who feems to have attempted to 
write hiftpry with any degree of dignity ; and 
confidering how bad a tafte for comppfition 
prevailed at this time, his fuccefs was conii* 
derable. But the length of his periods, and 
his long and frequent parenthefes are very 
tirefome. 

. Few writers have ever had a better oppor- 
tunity of procuring information than bi(hop 
Burnet, and the h'^ory he has left us of bis 

own 
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eiwn times is certainly a valuable work. But 
being a zealous advocate for the houfes of 
Orange and Hanover, he is charged with 
great partiality, and perhaps not wholly with- 
out reafbh, by the party whofe principles he 
oppofed. 

Of all the general hiftorics of our nation* 
till the revolution none are fo full, and fo im- 
partial, as that written by Rapin^ a French- 
man, who came over with king William from 
Holland, and after having ferved under him 
in Ireland, and travelled as tutor to fome of 
our Englifli nobility, retired again to Holland, 
where he fpent twenty years in the compo- 
lition of this excellent hiftory. If this writer 
be thought tedious in fome parts of his work, 
it is owing to his extreme care to omit no 
circumftance of any important tranfa<ftion, 
and to his fidelity in keeping clofe to his au- 
thorities. The notes of Tindal, who tranf- 
lated this work, are an ufeful fupplement to 
it, and a corredlion of it in feveral places. 
The fame author has written a continuation 
of Rapin to the reign of George II. 

A more entertaining hiftory of the fame 

period, and much fuperior in point of com- 

pofition, is that of Mr. Hume. For a judi- 

A a 3 cious 
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cious choice of materiaU, and a happjr difpo- 
fition of them, together with pcffpicuity of 
ftyle in recprding them, this writer was hardly, 
ever exceeded ; efpecially in the latter part of 
his work, which is by far the moft elaborate^ 
The earlier part of his hiftory is too fuper- 
ficiah He has endeavoured to trace the pro- 
grefs of our cpnftitutioir, and h^s dercende4 
(nore into the internal ftate of the nation, 
in exhibiting a view of the mao(ier$ an4 
fentinoents of each age, the ftate of pjoperty 
find pcrfonal fecurity, with the imprQveH^cnt$ 
in the cpnvcniencies of life, than tnoft other 
writers ; but he h^s reprefented the aqcieni 
government as niuch n^ore arbitrary than i| 
really was, as will appear by the mu^h more 
accurate accounts of Dr. Sullivan, and cfpe-? 
pially Mr. Millar, whofe work on the Engr 
ll(h conftitution I cannot too llrongly recom-' 
mend, Sqmc great faults in Mr. Hume's 
hiftory were >yell pointed out by Dr. Towers. 
Mr. Hume is alfo thought by many to have 
given too favourable an idea of the charaders 
of our prinpes of the Stewart fj^mily, by omit* 
ting to mention thofe particulars in their 
Condu£l which have been moft objefted to ; 
gnc) it was probably yvith ^ vjew to exculpate 

thctn, 
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them, that hp has taken fo much pains to 
give the colour that he has done to the 
preceding periods of our *hiftory# A good 
antidote to what is unfavourable to liberty in 
Mr. Hume will be found in the very mafterly 
Jiiftory of Mrs. Macaulay, Though the ftyle 
of Mr. Hume is, upon the whole, excellent, 
yet he has departed more than any other wri- 
ter of the prefent age frpm the true Eng- 
liHi idiom, and leaae4 more to that of the 
French *. 

Dr. Robertfpn's hiftory of Scotland throws 
great light upon the reign of queen l^lizabeth, 
»nd in point of coQipoiition is not inferior to 
Hume. 

A valuable treafure of materials for the con- 
(litutional hiftory of England is contained ia 
the parliamentary hijiory lately publifhed, ?ind 
in the journals and debates in the houfe of 
Comn^ons hy various hands, anjong which 
thofe taken by Mr. Grey are the mpft valua- 
ble; relating tq the tiqaes before and after the 
important period of the revolutio;i, 

^ This \ pointed out in the Kotes and abforvations^ tub- 
joined to my Engltjh Qrammar. To a common friend he ^ 
acknowledged the juftnefs of my rem^ks, and promif;d to 
correal his ftyle in future editions of his work) m^J I be- 
lieve he )uis in a great meafure done it. 

A a 4 It 
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It is in fuch large works as thefe, and the 
letters and journals of eminent men 9 who had 
a confiderable (hare in the tranfa^^ions of their 
times, as thofe of Melville, Henry lord Cla- 
rendon, and others, that we are traniported 
as it were into thofe paft times. Thefe give 
us an infight into the manners and turn of 
thinking, which prevailed in them, and bring 
us intimately acquainted with the perfons who 
made the greateft figure in them. Hereby we 
are enabled to enter into their fentiments and 
views, and have a clear idea of their peculiar 
character, temper, and manner. In fuch 
works as thefe the men themfelves are feen 
ading and (peaking; whereas in general hif^ 
tory we are, at beft, only told how they fpoke 
and afted, which is a thing very different 
from the former. Of fuch books as thefe 
there has been no want fince the introdu£lioa 
of printing into England, particularly from 
the reign of Henry VIII. fo that a very fatif- 
factory idea of our hiftory from that time may 
be had by any perfon who will take the re- 
quiiite pains for it. 
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LECTURE XXVID. 

Hiftories of particular Lives and Reigns. Of 
William the Conqueror by William of Poic^ 
tiers. Of Edward IL by Thomas dc la More^ 
Of Henry V. by Tttus Livius. Of Edward 
IV. by Haddington. Of Edward V. by Sir 
Thomas Moore. Of Henry V\l. by Sir Francis 
Bacon. Of Henry VIII. by Lord Herbert if 
Cherbury. Edward Wth^s own Diary. Of 
Elizabeth by Camden. Lives written by 
Harris and others. 

To the former writers oi general bifory^ or 
of the hiftory of their own times, we fliall 
find our account in adding thofe who have 
confined themfelves to the hiftory pfparticu" 
lar monarchs ; fince from thefe, if not mani- 
feftedly under fome prejudices, we may ex- 
peA the fuUeft and moft iatisfadory accounts. 
I (hall therefore fubjoin a brief account of the 
moft valuable writers of this clafs. 

The life of William the Conqueror was 
written by William qf Poi£liers. Though he 
was a foreigner, and under fome obligations 
to the king, he has acquitted himfelf with 

5 great 
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great impartiality. There is alfo a (hort ano- 
nymous, hiftory of his reign publilhed by Silas 
Taylor at the cn4 of his treatifc of Gavelkind^ 
This writer lived in the reign of Henry I. foi 
thiat he might be fufficicntly informed of the 
truth of all that he relates. But fir William 
Temple has given us the moft excellent ^nd 
judicious account of this king's reign and 
policy. 

King Stephen^s memoirs were collected by 
Richard Prior ^ Hexham^ and are printed 
among the decern fcriptores^ 

The hiftory of Henry 11. has of late beea 
ytry elaborately written by lord Littleton. 

The expedition of Richard I. into the Holy 
IL.and was celebrated by Jofeph Ifcanus^ in a 
poerp intitled Antiocheis. It is in heroic verfe, 
and in a ftyle much fuperior to what might 
be cxpefted from his age. This author w^ 
one who accompanied his hero into the Holy 
Laiad. 

The life of Edward II. was accurately writ- 
ten by Jir Thomas De la More^ who was 
knighted by Edward I. was counfellpr of Ed- 
ward 11. and lived to the bcginniug of the 
more profperou^ reign of Edward HI. It was 
firft tranflatcd from Preach into Latin by 
3 Walter 
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Walter Baker, a canon of Ofney, near Ox- 
ford, and has frequently been publifhed iij 
Englifti. Sir Henry Cary has alfo written 
the hiftory of this unfortunate prince, with 
political obfervations on him, and his unhappy 
favourites Gavefton and Spencer, 

The life of Henry V. was written at large 
by gne who called himfelf T^tus Livius^ and 
under that name dedicated it to Henry VI. 
Wc .have two good copies of this work, one 
in fir John Cotton's library, the other in that 
of Bennet College, 

The life of Edward IV. has been written 
by Mr. Haddington^ as well as could be ex- 
pected from one who lived at fo great a dif- 
tance from him. 

The fliort and lamentable hiftory of Ed- 
\eard V. was largely and elegantly defcribed 
by the famous Jir Thonm More^ lord chan, 
cellor of Jingland, who alfo began, but did 
not finilh, the hiftory of Richard III. 

The hiftory of Henry VII. has been writ- 
ten in an excellent manner by fir Francis Ba- 
con, He has entered as it were into all his 
councils, has largely defcribed every thing of 
importance^ and dwelt uppn nothing trivial. 
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The hiftory of Henry VIII. has been writ- 
ten by Edward lord Herbert of Chcrbury, 
with almoft as much reputation as lord chaa- 
cellor Bacon gained by that of Henry VII. 
This author, however, has dwelt chiefly on 
aflairs of war and policy, and has not entered 
far into the ecclcfiaftical hiftory of that rcign^ 
which is neverthelefs the moft important and 
iDterefting. 

The moft confiderable tranfaftions of the 
reign of Edward VI. are well regiftered by 
the young king himfelf, in the diary written 
by his own hand, which is ftill preferved in 
the Cotton library, from which biftiop Burnet 
tranfcribed and publifhed it. 

The long and profperous reign of queen 
Elizabeth was written by Mr. Camden^ by 
the fpecial diredlion and command of lord 
Cecil. It has gone through feveral editions, 
and in feveral languages, though it is pity« 
Nicholfon fays, it (hguld be read in any other 
than its author's polite original Latin. The 
fame reign has likewife been written lately 
by Mr. Birch ^ 

The hiftory of the laft century haft been 
very much illuftrated by feveral finglc lives 

lately 
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lately publiflicd, particularly thofe of James L 
Charles I. and Oliver Cromwell, by Mr* Har- 
ris, in the way of text and ^oteSf af^er the 
manner of Boyle *. 
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Light thrown upon the CivU Hifiory of Eng-^ 
landJ?y the ecclejiaflical Writers. Odericus 
Fita/is, &c. Burnet's Hiftory of the Refor^ 
maiion. Cranmer's Memorials publijhed by 

* §trypei An Acquaintance with the old Eng^ 
lijh haw-books ufeful to an Engltjh Hijlorian. 
Couftumier de Normandy. GlanvilUj Bradlon^ 
Fletaj Henghamj Horn's Mirroir de Ju^ice^ 
Bretonj Novce Narrationes^ Forte/cue dc 
iMudihus Legum Anglic , Stat ham's Abridge 
ment of Reports^ Littleton and Coktj DoBor 
and Studenty Fitzherbert de Natura Bre^ 
vium. Tear Booh^ Reports^ ^c» fTood^s 
Injlitute. 

In order to obtain a complete knowledge 
of the political affairs of this nation, it wiU be 

* Ashiftories of particular reigns and lives areconti« 
iNially multiplying, I leave this ledure a ihort one^ to givd 
room for an account of Aen* 

neceflftfy 
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neccflary to attend to the Ucclejtajltcal Hiftbry 
of it'; particularly as befofe and during the 
reformation, the affairs of the church and 
ftate were fo intimately united,- that no writef 
can give ^ complete idpa of either of theni 
feparately. Even thofe writers who confined 
themfelves the moft to ecclefiaftical matters 
never fail to introduce a good deal of political 
hiftory. Thus Odericus Vitalis, who wrote 
thirteen books of church hiftory, in his firft 
and fecond books treats pretty largely of thcf 
military adions of the Normans, in France^ 
England, and Apulia, to the year 1 141, abAit 
which time he lived. 

Of ecclefiaftical hiftorians there has been 
tio failure fince the firft introdudtion of chrif- 
tianity into this ifland, quite down to the re-' 
formation. Of thefe fome have written gene^ 
ral ecclefiaftical hiftory^ ethers the particular 
hiftories of certain biflioprics and bifliops, of 
particular orders of monks and faiiits 5 but for 
thefe I refer you to Nicholfon^ who has 
treated very largely of all the tiioft confidef* 
able of them ; it not being my bnfincfs to t«kc? 
notice of church hiftory, any farther than it is 
neceffarily cohnecfled with civil. In this view^ . 
however, I muft not fail to mention Bumet^s^ 

^ Hijlory 
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Hijiory of the Reformation, i^or h^ver wercr 
the affairs of church and ftate io intimately 
connected as during that period. This his- 
torian gives us a particular account of all the 
affairs of the reformation, from its firft be- 
ginning in the reign of Henry VIII. till it 
was finally fettled and completed by queea 
Elizabeth in the year if 5 9* The colIe£lioi» 
of records which he gives in the corifclufion of 
each volume fupplies good vouchers of thd 
truth of all he advances in the body of his 
hiftofy, and are much more perfect than coultl 
rcafonably be expefted, after fhe pains taken 
in queen Mary*s time to fupprefs every thing 
that carried the marks of the reformation 
upon it. 

The Memorials of Arcbbifhop Cranmer hav^ 
been publifhed by Strype, who has ad- 
hered to Burnet's method^ giving his own 
hiftorical account in three books ; the firft of 
which ends at the death of Henry VIII. the 
fecond at the death of Edward IV. and the 
third at that of Cranmer himfelf. In the con- 
clufion there is a good colleftion i^ records^ 
among which are feveral authentic letters, and 
other papers of value then firft made public* 

Of all the books not dire£lly hiAorical> non^ 

ar^ 
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are of fuch immediate ufe, for the moft valua* 
Ide purpofes of hiftoryi as Law Books. la 
thefe we may trace both the greater and more 
minute changes in the internal conftitution of 
the nation, with innumerable other import** 
ant articles of which general hiftorians take 
but little notice. I (hall therefore give a 
brief account of all our moft ancient law 
books, neirty in the order in which they were 
written. 

The firft book of laws which draws our 
attention is that which is entitled Coujlumier 
Je Normandy J and would do much more {oj 
if it were, as fome have imagined, an ancient 
formulary drawn up by the firft princes of 
that country, and brought in hither by the 
conqueror. But though it contains many par- 
ticulars which prove it not to be of fo great 
antiquity, it would ftill be of confiderable va- 
lue, if it were compiled, as the author him- 
felf hints, forty years after the acceflion of 
Jcing Richard. There are in it many of the 
laws of Eklward the Confeftbr, and other Saxpn 
kings, but mixed with Norman cuftoms that 
are no way related to them. Though a great 
part of this compilation is very ancient, feve- 
ral paragraphs are tranflated almoft verbatim 

out 
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out of Glanvillei yet fome of his courts of 
jufticci original writs; &c. are not fo much as 
named in it. 

The next author ii Rainulph de Glanvilk^ 
'who Wds chief juftice in the reign of Hen- 
ry IL The book that now bears his name 
(though there have been fome dlfputes about 
the author of it) was firft publiflied by the 
perfuafion and procurement of fir William 
Stamford, and has fince had feveral editions. 
•its title i$ ^r drains de Legibiis et ConfueiudU 
nidus Regni Anglice^ &c. It is divided into 
fourteen books^ each of which relates to a dif- 
tinft divifion of the laWj as it flood in his 
time; and in all thefe he gives the forms of 
fuch writs as were then^ and are moftly ftill 
in ufe, upon all the feveral occafions that are 
treated of; 

John Braxton < the author of a treat ife which 
goes by his name, was judge itinerant'in the 
latter end of the reign of Henry III. and the 
beginning of Edward I. This truly venera- 
ble code of our ancient common law confifts 
of five books, which begin with the feveral 
legal ways of procuring property, and proceed 
to thofe of the juft maintaining or recovering 
it. This method is very conformable to that 

Vol. I* B b of 
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of the emperor Juftinian, whofe laws are alfo 
fometimes quoted as familiarly as if they were 
part of the known common law of this king- 
dom. On every head this author interfperfes 
a regifter of proper writs, and reports of ad- 
•judged cafes in both benches, as alfo of fuch 
as had been tried before the judges in eyre, 
affize, &c. 

The author of that methodical and learned 
treatife which bears the name of F/?/a, wrote 
in the reign of one of the Edwards, moft pro- 
bably the fecond or third. In his firft book 
he infifts chiefly upon the pleas of the crown, 
in the fecond he gives a moft full and curious 
account of all the affairs of the king*s houfe- 
hold, with many other particulars that greatly 
illuftrate the hiftory of thofe times; and in 
the four following he (hows the pradice of 
our courts of judicature, the forms of writs, 
explication of law terms, &c. He fometimes 
tranfcribes the very words of Br^don, and 
fometimes has the fame things that we find 
in one of Bradon's epitomizers, Gilbert de 
Thornton. 

The laft mentioned writer modelled his ab- 
ftra£t of the common law as he thought would 
be moft ufeful in explaining. a(3s of parlin- 

inent* 
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ment. He frequently quits Bra£fcon*s methdH 
and makes ufe of one which looks more 
confufed. 

Sir Ralph de Hengham was chief juftice of 
the king's bench and of the common pleas in ' 
the reign of Edward I. His Summas have 
always paft under the titles ofHingham magna^ 
and parva^ and have both the fame corhmon 
fubjeft, treating of the ancient and now ob- 
folete forms of pleading in ejfoins and defaults. 
They were long fince tranflated into Englifli ; 
but that being done in the language of Ed- 
ward II.'s or lll.'s time, it was thought moft 
advifable to print them in their original La- 
tin. This was done by Mr. Selden, who 
publiflied them with Fortefcue, adding a few 
notes of his own in Englifli. 

B^fides thefe, there were many mere^trca- 
tifes on matters of law, written in the time 
of Edward I. wherein the praftice of the bar 
began firft to flourilh ; but not being much 
conducive to the purpofc of hiftory, the men- 
tion of them is omitted in this place. 

Andrew Horn, the author of the Mirroir 
de Jufiiee^ lived in the reign of Edward 11. 
His defign wais to give the judges of his time 
a view of what they (hould have been, and 

B b 2 what 
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Ihiat they were. He frequently quotes the 
r6lls of the Saxon times, and even their very 
yearbooks^ which are now vaniftied; which 
(hows that we have loft many of our beft 
helps to the knowledge of the hiftory of thofe 
ages. He pretends to have perufed all the 
laws of this ifland ever fince the reign of king 
Arthur. The Englifh edition difFert very 
much from the French, and yet the tranf- 
lator pretends that he kept clofe to the words 
and meaning of his author. 

That excellent French manual of our laws 
which bears the name of Briton^ Mr. Nichol- 
fon thinks was written by that John Breton, 
whom wc find one of the king's juftices to- 
gether with Ralph and Roger de Henghara, 
in the firft year of Edward II. Wingate*s 
edition is juftly commended for the care and 
judgment of the puWiflier ; fuch various read- 
ings being added in the appendix as ferve very 
much to fupply the defeds of the former im- 
preflion. The language is the true old French 
of the thirteenth century, as appears from the 
authentic inftruments of thofe days, and dif- 
fers confiderably from that of Littleton in the 
'fifteenth. The whole book runs in the namte 
and ftyle of the king himfelf, as a fummary 

of 
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of all the laws then in force within the king- 
dom of England and dominion of Ireland. 

It is generally agreed that the art of plead- 
ing was brought to its perfection in the reign 
of Edward III. when the little manual of en- 
tries which bears the nzmc of Nov^ Narra- 
tiones was firft coUefted and publi(hed. It 
gives us fuch forms of courts, declarations, de- 
fenfors, pleas, &c. as were then in ufe. To 
which are added the articuli ad novas narra^ 
tiones^ being a commentary or fome (hort rules 
upon them. But all thefe are few and defec- 
tive in comparifon with what we have in thofe 
books of entries which are the work of later 
times, the chief whereof are thofe by JVil- 
Ham Rafialj Jir Edward Coke^ and Jir Hum- 
pbry Winch. 

Sir John Fortefcue was chief juftice of the 
king's bench during half the reign of Henry VL 
In his book, which is entitled D;: Laudibus 
Legum j^nglicgj and which is written by way 
of dialogue between the prince and himfelf, 
he proves that all kings are under obligation to 
be converfant in the laws of their own realms ; 
that our laws are not alterable at the fole will 
of our monarchs; that our conftitution, or 
common law^ is the moft reafonable, as well 

B b ^ 3S 
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as the mod ancient in Europe, and more equi- 
table in many things, in which he inftances, 
than even the civil law, or the laws of neigh- 
bouring nations, and that our kings are greater 
and more potent in the liberties and properties 
of their own people, than arbitrary tyrants in 
the vaffalage of their flaves. This book was 
firft tranflated and publiflied, together with its 
Englifli verfion, by R. Mulcafter, and was 
afterwards revifed and improved with a few 
curfory notes, by Mr. Selden. 

Nicholas Statham, one of the barons of the 
exchequer in the time of Edward IV. was the 
firft who reduced the larger arguments and 
^edious reports of the year books into a fliort 
fyftem under proper heads and common places, 
which he did as low as the reign of Henry 
VI. His example has been followed by many 
other perfons. 

Sir Thomas Littleton was one of the jus- 
tices of common pleas in the reign of Edward 
IV. His 6oQi of Tenures is ftudied by every 
body who pretends to any acquaintance with 
the municipal law of this kingdom, ^d has 
been more frequently printed than any other 
law book whatever; though many particulars 
of his common law are altered by a£ts of par- 
liament, 
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liament, and others are difufed and grown 
obfolcte. Sir Edward Coke fays that this rs 
the moft perfeft and abfolute work that ever 
was written in any human fciencel The 
firft volume of Cokeys Injlitutes is only a tranf- 
lation and comment upon this book. Sir 
Edward's Complete Copyholder^ may alfo be 
read as a fecond commentary on Littleton's 
tenures ; and together with thefe, it will be 
highly convenient to perufe fir Henry Spel- 
man's treatife on the original growth, propa- 
gation, and condition of lands and tenures by 
knight's fervice in England. 

The dialogue in two parts, which goes by 
the name of the Dollar and Student j was writ- 
ten by one Chriftopher St. Germain, barriftcr 
of the Inner Temple, who died in the year 
1540. The (defign of the book was to en- 
quire into the grounds and reafons of the 
common law of England, and to (how how 
confiftent every one of its precepts is with 
right reafon and a good confcience. 

Sir Anthony Fitzherbert was one of the 
juftices of the common pleas in the reign of 
Henry VIII. and was author oithtNew Na^ 
tura bravium^ which was carefully reviewed 
by William Raftal, who added a table and 
B b 4 ' fomc 
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fotnc other proper ornaments to what its ex? 
ccilent author fcenas to have, left unfinilhcd. . 

There were ten volumes of the year boqk^ 
printed' by fubfcfiption in the year i679* 
Tbefe began with the reign of Edward III, 
and. ended with that pf the reign of Henry 
VJII. To thefc were afterwards added the 
cafes adjudged i|i the time of Edward 11. col- 
Icdlwd by ferjcant Mainard, put of feveral an- 
cient raanufcripts. 

Anciently judgments at the common law 
were recorded with the rcafons and caufes of 
fuch judgments, and the cuftom was conti- 
nued during thp whole reign of Edward I. 
and a great part of that of Edward II. But 
this cuftom cealed jn Edward III/s time, 
when gaufes were numerous, and the praftice 
of the law was brought to its full perfedlion. 
Hence arofc the trouble of thofe reporters ^ 
cajes^ who from the beginning of that reign 
have fupplied the defefts of the records, and 
not only atFord us, .as thefe do, the final de- 
tenr ination of the judges in each cafe, but alfo 
the intermediate realonings and debates on 
which fuch judgment was founded. The 
authors of thele reports are very numerous, 
and are daily increafing. 

The 



The preceding writers are neceffary to be 
ftudied by a perfon who would enter minutely 
into the ftate of the kingdom with refpedt to 
thofe things to which they relate; but a per- 
fon may underftand our general hiftorians very 
well if he be mafter of Blackjlonis Comment 
faries^ for the prefent ftate of the law, Sulli- 
van's JLe^ures, and Dalrymple on feudal pro- 
{)erty, together with fome of lord Kames's 
aw trails, for the ancient ftate of it, and the 
capital changes it has undergone to the pre- 
fent time. Jacob- s Law Didiohary is like- 
wife a very ufeful book to be confulted occa- 
^onally, in reading a cou rfe of Englifli his- 
tory; as alfo Brady's Gloflary, fubjoined to 
his Introdudion to the old Englifli Hiftory. 
But without fome knowledge of the Englifli 
law, it can be but a very iame and impcr« 
feGt idea that any perfon can get of the J^ng- 
lifli hiftory* 
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LECTURE XXX. 

Of the Englijh Records. Royal Proclamations. 
Difpatches and Injiru^ions for foreign Minify 
ters. Leaguesj Treaties^ MetnoriaJsj &c. 
where to be found. Records of the Old Court 
of Chivalry. Jlgard's ColleSiions. Cotton^ s 
Library. Records of Foreign States. Ry-' 
mers Fadera. The Green Cloth. A£is of 
Parliament. Rajiars ColleSlion. Prynnis 
Abridgment^ and others. 'Journals of both 
Houfes. Sumtnons of the Nobility in Dug- 
dale. Records in the Courts of IVeJlminfter. 
Difpofition of the Records in the Tower. 

From books and writings which have been 
publiihed, I proceed to give fome account of 
the various kinds of records which our coun- 
try affords, and which a diligent hiftorian 
may greatly avail himfelf of. Of thefe re- 
cords, fome or other are daily publifhed, but 
many are of fuch a nature that we can never 
cxpeft there will be any other than fingle co- 
pies of them extant ; or at moft but a few 
copies of each, Thefe therefore cannot be 
•confultcd without having rccourie to the 

places 
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places where they are preferved, of which I 
(hall give the beft information I can coUeft 
from Nicholfon and other writers. 

To preferve as much diilinftnefs as poffible 
in this account, I (hall firft give an account 
of thofe records which are preferved within 
the verge of the king's Court and Palac« 
Royal ; fecondly, of thofe which relate to the 
two houfes of parliament; thirdly, thofe of 
the courts of Weftminfter, &c, ; and laftly, 
thofe of an ecclefiaftical nature. Articles of 
lefs note will be introduced occafionally, 
where the mention of them will appear the 
moft natural. 

The fociety of antiquaries projedted by fir 
Robert Cotton, Mr. Camden, and others, 
took particular care to make it one of the 
rules and ftatutes of their community, that 
all the proclamations of our kings and queens 
(hould be preferved in their library. Thefc 
are the more valuable, becaufe general hifto- 
rians, although they take ootice of what is 
commanded or prohibited by royal authority, 
feldom give us the reafons of fuch public 
edifts, which are always exprefled in the in- 
ilrument itfelf, and are much more valuable 

than 
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than ity as they often contain a good part of 
the hiftory of the times. 

Charters, and letters patent, making grants 
of privileges, offices, and penlions, are at this 
^ay enrolled in chancery; but as they for- 
merly took their rilb at the king's Court of 
Refidence, they are to be looked for in the pa- 
per office. 

To diftinguifli thofe that are truly ancient ^ 
and genuine from fuch as are counterfeit, it 
will be requifite to be perfeftly well (killed in 
the feveral changes that have been made in 
the kings feals and titles, of which Nicholibn 
gives a particular account. For ancient and 
iqodern precedents of charafters confult Shep- 
lierd's treatife of corporations, fraternities, 
and gilds^ 

Occasional proclamations with all difpatches 
and ihftrudions for foreign minifters, letters 
of intelligence, and other public papers which 
are communicated to the two fecretaries of 
ftate, are tranfmit^ed to the paper office ^ where- 
in they are all difpofed by way of library, in a 
place of good fecurity and convenience withii> 
the king's ?.oyal Palace at Whitehall. There 
are like wife the credentials of simbafladors, the 

letter^ • 
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letters of foreign, princes and ftates, leagues, 
treaties, memorials, &c. Of what great ufe 
to any hiftorian a free accefs to this treafure 
iiiay be, appears from Burnet's hiftory of the 
Reformation. Befides tfeefe afliftances, the 
inquifitive hiftorian will here find a great va- 
riety of papers relating to the decrees and 
tranfaftions of feveral of our ancient as well 
as modern palace courts. 

The court of chivalry has been long dif- 
continued, but fome of its records that relate 
to the proceedings in the Marfhalfea are ftill 
in the Paper-office. There is however little 
in them to an hiftorian's purpofe. What is 
moft confiderable in this rich treafure is the 
vaft coUeAion we here meet with of memo- 
rials, inftruftions, plenipotentiary powers, 
granted in feveral reigns and on feveral occa- 
fions to our ambailadors and envoys, or papers 
of the like kind prefented by the minifters of 
foreign princes and ftates refiding in England. 
That great light in hiftory may be had fromi 
thefe is evident (torn Diggs^s complete Amhaf^ 
fador^ the hiftory of fir Thomas Randolf's 
embafly to the emperor of Ruflla, and many 
other works. .^ 

In the Receipt- office in the Exchequer 

there 
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there is a ihort colle£lion of iiU leagues^ trea* 
ties of peace, intercourfes and marriages with 
foreign nations, compiled by the induftrious 
antiquary Agard ; but this falls infinitely 
ihort of that immenfe ftore which fir John 
Cotton's library will afford of thefe matters. 
We have there no lefs than forty-three vo- 
lumes of treaties between the Englifli, Scotch, 
and French, in g fair and regular method, 
befides many more of the like kind in a more 
loofe and difperfed condition. 

Nor are the memoirs of our own ambafla- 
dors only of great ufe to an Englifli hiflorian ; 
thofe of our neighbouring nations are no lefs 
fo} thofe efpecially with which this kingdom 
has maintained the greateft correfpondence in 
treaties of peace and commerce; as France 
and Holland, from which countries we are 
often obliged to fetch our information in fome 
articles, concerning which our own hiftorians 
afford us no fatisfaftion. The like may be 
faid of Denmark, Sweden, &c. whenever we 
find our own afiairs interwoven with thofe of 
other countries. This want is in part fup- 
plied by Rymer^s Feeder a^ an immenfe work, 
undertaken by the command, and at the ex- 
pence of queen Anne. It contains not only 
5 * fiiiiiihed 
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£ni(hed treaties, but letters of great princes, 
and their chief minifters of ftate, inftruftions 
to ambafladors, and other minifters refiding in 
foreign courts, Papal bulls of all kinds, conge 
d'elires, and of reftitution of temporalities, 
royal mandates to the clergy for commemo- 
rative maflcs, fafts, and thankfgivings, &c. 
fculptures of ancient hands and feals, and 
many other curious pieces of antiquity. 

There is another repofitory of court records 
which is commonly known by the name of 
the green cloth. In this office are not only 
preferred the accounts of the king's houftiold 
expences, but alfo fuch orders as have from 
time to time been given by the lord fteward, 
chamberlain, comptroller, &c. for the more 
regular behaviour of the inferior fervants^ 
There likewife (and not in Chancery) were 
commonly inrolled all letters and writings 
concerning fuch matters of ftate as were not 
£t to be made public. 

A coUeftion of the laws before Magna 
Charta was made by fir Henry Spelman, and 
is now among the many choice manufcripts 
in the Bodleian library. 

A^s of parliament often give hints of the 

manners 
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tnanncrs and cuftoms which prevailed at the 
time of their being enabled, fo that many 
parts of our hiftory may be recovered from 
them ; efpecially if compared with the writer^ 
cither in divinity or morality about the fame 
date. Thus the ftatute againft the multipli- 
cation of metals Ihows the attention which 
was given to chemical experiments in order to 
difcover the philofopher's ftone y and Chau- 
cer's tale of the cannon yeomen confirms the 
fame fa£):. 

The putting of marginal notes to the fta-* 
tutes at large was firft begun by Williani 
Raftal, who coUefted all in force from Magna 
Charta to the fourth year of Philip and Mary 4 
Thefc coUeftions have been carried on by dif- 
ferent hands to the prefent time. But fince 
thefe coUedlions are in many refpefts defi- 
cient, the diligent biftorian will be obliged to 
have recourfe to the original records. 

Before the ufe of printing, and till the 
reign of Henry VII. the ftatutes were all en- 
groffed on parchment, and proclaimed openly 
in every county ; but this cuftom has fince 
been difcontinued. In thefe parliamentary 
rolls are many decifions of difficult points in 
8 hWi 
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law, in which we have not only the final re- 
folution and judgment of the court, but alio 

the reafons of it. 

An exadt abridgment of as many of the par- 
liamentary records as were to be had in th? 
Tower of London, from the reign of Edward 
II. to that of Richard III. was made by fir 
Robert Cotton, and publiftied by William. 
Prynne. There is a fair tranfcript of thofe 
from the firft of Edward III. to the forty- 
third of queen Elizabeth in the Cotton library, 
where there are alfo two volumes of indexes 
to the Tower records. 

The laft fort of parliamentary records are. 
the journals of the lords and commons, wherein 
every vote that pafles is carefully regiftered by 
the clerks of the feveral houfes. A complete 
journal of the tranfadlions of both houfes, 
from the firft of Henry VIII. to the feventh 
of Edward VI. was drawn up by Robert 
Boyer, and is now in the Cotton library; but 
the fureft fountain is that of the original re- 
cords themfelves in the Tower and Parlia-, 
ment-office. Thefe journals have lately been, 
printed. 

Sir William Dugdale has given us a perfeiSl 
copy of all the fummonfes of the nobility to 

Vol. L Co all 
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all the great councils and parliaments of this 
realm, from the forty-ninth of Henry IIL to 
the prefent times, wherein we likcwifc find 
the like mandates to the clergy and com* 
mons. 

The records of the king's courts at Weft- 
minfter are firft depofited in the chapel at the 
rolls, and as that grows full and overftocked^ 
they are removed to the Tower ; where, in 
two feveral apartments, they are methodically 
arranged according to their various kinds and 
ufes. In Wakefield Tower are the enrol- 
ments of leagues and treaties with foreign 
princes, the original laws as they pa(!ed the 
royal afient, authentic memoirs of the £ng« 
lifh achievements in France and other na<« 
tions, forms of homage from the kings of 
Scotland, the eftablilhment and laws of Ire- 
land, liberties, and privileges granted to cities^ 
corporations, and private fubjeds, tenures and 
furveys of lands and manures, infpeximufes <^ 
charters and deeds, made before and foon after 
the Norman conqueft, boundaries of all the 
forefts in England, &c. In fhort, we have 
here, according to the petition of the com- 
mons in parliament, the perpetual evidence of 
every man^s right ^ without which no flory of 

the 
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the nation (to ufe Dr. Chamberliin's words) 
can be written or proved. In Julius Caefar^s 
chapel in the White Tower there is another 
vaft coUeftion of records, out of which the 
indefatigable William Prynne coUefted his 
four large volumes. Any of thefe may be 

^- fecn and perufed by thofe who have occafion 
to confult them, there being a perfon ap- 
pointed to attend for that purpofe, eight hours 
every day in fummer, and fix in winter. 
In the records of the court of King*s-bench 

' \Ve are to look for all judgments upon noto- 
rious treafbns, breaches of the peace, &c. as 

•/"^^Ifo for the like upon common pleas, by bill for 

-^debt, covenant, promife, &c. againft the im- 

"'mediate officers of the King^s court. The 

public records of this court, as well as thofe 

" bf the Common Pleas, preceding the firft 
year of Henry VI. are in the chapter-houfe of 
.; the church of Weftminfter ; but thofe of that 
year and downwards are kept in the upper 
treiafury^ adjoining to Weftminfter-hall ; fuch 
oiily excepted jas are of daily ufe, and not 
alx)ve ten years old, which are in the cuftody 
of the clerks in the lower treafury. 
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^he petty Bag-office. The Maji$r of the Rol/s^ 
Regijlrum de Cancellaria. Lt/wer Exche^, 
quer. The Pipe- office. The fever al Remem- 
brancers. Doomfday Book. The red Book 
of the Exchequer. The black Book. Tffa 
NevUli. Records of the inferior Courts. 
Thofe kept by the Secretary of the Admiralty. 
The Office of Ordftatice. The Libraries and 
Mufeums of Noblemen and private Gentlemen. 
Vfe of the Britijh Mu/eum. What Records 
have been publijhed. Formulare Anglicanum.: 
Pedigrees of ancient Families. Old Accounts of , 
Expences andDiJburfements inFamilies. Ledger 
Booky and other Domejiic Records. Monqflicum 
Anglicanum byDugdale. Notitia Mona/iica. 
by Tanner. Univer/ity Monuments. Hifto^ 
riola Oxonien/is. Wbod'^s Hiftory and Anti- 
quities of Oxford. Black Book of Cofnbridge. 
Lives of Englijh Writers by Leland and 
others. Regijiers in Ecclejia/lical Courts* 

The records of that court of Chancery 
wherein the procefs runs fecundum legem et 
confuetudinem Anglice arc filed up in the petty 
hug' office. The chief clerk of this court is 

the 
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the mafter of the Rolls. In his keeping are 
the enrolments of all letters patent^ treaties, 
and leagues, deeds, and purchafes, recog- 
nizances, commiffions of appeal, oyer and 
terminer, &c. ever fince the beginning of the 
reign of Henry VII. the reft having been 
tranfmitted to the Tower. Moft of the Chan- 
cery records were dcftroyed by the rebels, 
under Wat Tyler in the time of Richard If. 
There are feveral repofitories of the records 
belonging to the high court of Chancery, 
all of which are tinder the immediate care and 
infpeftion of the mafter of the Rolls. Firft, 
In the chapel' of the Rolls, the oldeft record 
is a patent roll of Edward V. thofe that bear 
any higher date being long fince depofited in 
the Tower. Thofe of the following reigns 
to the end of queen Elizabeth, andfome- 
what lower, are ftill kept here in good order. 
Secondly, The petty Bag^ofice firft receives the 
enrolments of patents with the privy feals 
and eftreats from the fix clerks, but is obliged 
to tranfmit the former to the chapel, and the 
latter to the Exchequer; fo that nothing an- 
cient is to be looked for here. Thirdly, In 
the Examiner' s-office are depofitions of wit- 
nefles, from the beginning of the reign of 
C c 3 • Edward 
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Edward VI. and fomc few that arc higher. 
Fourthly, the moft noble repofitory of the 
ancieut records ia Chancery is in the Tawer^ 
under the ultimate infpefbion of the oaifter of 
the Rolls. The principal treafure under his 
charge lies in feveral prefTes within that part 
of the palace which bears the name of Waie^ 
field Tower. The contents of thefe arc very 
large. A general account of them in alpha- 
betical order may be feen in Nicholfon. 

Another confiderable treafure of records 
within the precinfts of the Tower of Loudon, 
and under the fame iafpeftion with the for- 
mer, is in that part which is called Cafar^s 
Chapel. There is a large colledion of pro- 
ceedings in Chancery as high as the tinocs of 
Henry IV. together with regular bills, an- 
fwers and depofitionSi from the firft year of 
queen Elizabeth, privy feals, manucaptions, 
&c. from the days of Edward I. and feveral 
other particulars. 

There is one famous monument of antir 
quity belonging to this court which they call 
Reglftrum de Cancellaria^ or the regiftcr of 
writs, containing the form of writs at the com** 
mon law. Thefe have often been printed. 

In the hands of the two chamberlains of 

the 
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the lower Exchequer there are many ancient 
records, leagues, and treaties with forei^a 
princes, ftandards of money, weights, and 
nieafures, &fc. There were anciently four 
feveral apartments wherein the records of the 
Exchequer were kept, being all in the cuftody 
and under the charge of the chamberlains of 
that court. A particular account of thefe with 
their contents may be feen in Nicholfoo. 

Of the other repofitories of exchequer re- 
cords the principal is the Pipe-office^ wherein 
are kept the great rolls ^ the Exchequer ^ that 
is one bundle for every year, from the reiga 
of king Henry II. to. the piefent time. In 
thefe are ftated the accounts of the royal reve- 
nue, whether certain or cafual. The moft 
ancient record in this office is that which bears, 
the name of king Stephen. 

There ^re alfo other offices belonging to 
this high court not to be overlooked by an 
hiflorian^ which a^e known by the name of 
their feveral remcmbrancersy as firfl, that of 
the ^eetCs 'Remembrancer ; fecondly, of the 
Lord Treafurer^ s Remembrancer \ thirdly, the 
Office of Pleas j and fourthly, the Office of Re- 
membrancer of firfi Fruits and tenths. To 
thefe arc to be added the Courts of Wardsy, 
C c 4 the 
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the records of which now make part of the 
treafury of the Queen's-bench. There is alfo 
an apartment in the Exchequer bears the name 
of the Augmentation'office. For the contents 
of thcfe I refer to Nicholfon. 

Among all the ancient records in the Ex- 
chequer, Doom/day book is defer vedly of the 
greatcft reputation and value. It is a tax book 
made by the commiflioners of William the 
Conqueror, wherein is an exaft furvey of all 
the cities, towns, and villages in England. 
It does not only account for the feveral baro- 
nies, knights fees, and plough lands, but 
gives alfo the number of families, men, fol- 
diers, hufbandmen, fervants, and cattle ; what 
rent, how much meadow, pafture, woods, 
tilhge, common heath, marfti, &c. every 
one poffeffed. It is in two volumes, whereof 
the former gives a fuccinft defcription of 
thirty-three counties, and the latter a fome- 
what larger account of Effex, Norfolk, and 
Suffolk. In the front of each county ftands 
a lift of the lords of the foil ; that is, the king 
and a few of his nobles. Sir Henry Spelman 
has given us a fample of the book, but it is 
faid that the fociety of antiquaries are about 
undertaking the publication of the whole. 

There 
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There is alfb in the keeping of the king's 
remembrancer a mifcellany of ancient treaties, 
which go by the name of the red book (f the 
Exchequer. It has fome things (as the num- 
ber of hides of land in many of our coun- 
ties) relating to the time? before the conqueft, 
and the ceremonies ufed at the coronatioa of 
queen Eleanor wife to king Henry IH. There 
is likewife an exa<9: coUeAion of the qfcuages 
under Henry II, Richard L and king John. . 

The black book is fuppofcd to have "been 
compiled by Gervafe of Tilbury, nephew to 
king Henry IL In this we have the hiftory 
of the firft inftitution of the court of the 
king's Exchequer; the manner of ftating the 
accounts of thofe times, and the way of col- 
leding the rents, both in money and purvey- 
ances of victuals, &c. 

The great roll which bears the name of 
^ejia Nevilli was compiled in the reigp, of 
Henry III. and contains an account of all the 
lands held in grand or petty ferjeantry within 
the county of Hereford. 

The Englifli hiftorian will alfo find his ac- 
count in confulting occafionally the records of 
afBze, feffions of the peace, and other infe- 
rior courts in England, and in Wales. He 

ought 
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ought alfo to look iato the navy office, and 
the abilrads of accoutits, lids of the oki ami 
new fliippiug, from the feveral yards at Dept« 
ford, Woolwich, Chatham, &c« ail which 
may be feen in the cuftody of the fecretary of 
the admiralty. 

For a juft eftimate of the military force ia 
England, there are feveral repofitories of pa- 
pers and rolls, with which an hiiWian Ihould 
be acquainted. But above all the (^c€ ofordn 
nana will afibrd him the befl acquaintance 
-with the provifions of war. All orders and 
inftru^ions for the government of this office, 
as like wife all patents, and grants to the many 
officers, artificers, attendants, and labourers, 
with the quarter books for falaries, ledgers, 
receipts, and returns of his majefty's ftores, 
&c. are in the cuftody of the clerk of the 
ordnance ; as thofe for the giving out of any 
pro^ifions, or ftores, either at the Tower or 
any other of the king's magazines, are under 
the care of the clerk of the delivery. 

To underftand the hiftory of our trade and 
commerce, it will be neceflary to confult the 
accounts of exports and imports of all our fea 
ports ; with the amount of the duties paid for 
them, which will be found with the officers 

who 
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who have the infpeaion of the excife and 
cufloms^ and alfo in the journals of the Houfe 
of Commons. 

The libraries and mufeums of many noble* 
men and private gentlemen are able to aflbrd 
a good fupply of materials to an hiftorian who 
can procure intelligence of them, and have 
accefs to them. And fince the opening of the 
Briujh Mufeum many perfons are daily con- 
tributing to that immenfc and valuable-collec- 
tion, by fending ancient writings and manu- 
fcripts ; which are much more ufeful when 
they are thus made the property of the public, 
than they could be while they were in their 
own private cuftody. 

A great number of conveyances, deeds, and 
other papers and records, in the hands of pri- 
vate fubjefls, were deftroyed in the civil 
wars ; but the fubverfion of monafteries de- 
ftroyed the greateft number of thofc ufeful 
materials for hiftory ; fince many of the moft 
confiderable Englifli familiea had committed 
their moft valuable writings to the cuftody of 
the monks, in whofe hands they thought 
them fafer than at home. The fmall fcraps 
of parchment and of p^per, on which they 
were commonly written, were more liable 

to 
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to be loft than the more bulky inftruments of 
our days. 

Many colleclions of theic private records 
have been published. Particularly we have a 
X'ery valuable and judicious coUeftion of con- 
tra6ts, grants, and other evidences, gathered 
chiefly out of the augmentation office by Mr. 
Maddox, who has placed them in a metho- 
dical order, and afcertained the age of every 
fingle inftrument, from the Norman conqueft 
to the end of the reign of Henry VIII. under 
the title of Formulare AngUcanum. The ge- 
neral heads of this work are certificates, con- 
firmations, compofitions, feoffments, letters 
of attorney, releafes, wills, &c. the greateft 
part of which are certainly genuine; and no- 
tice is given when there fecms to be realbn 
for fufpe£ting any of them. 

Had pedigrees been carefully preferved in 
all the great families in England, they would 
have been of excellent fervice to an hiftorian : 
llnce the moft remarkable circumftances in the 
lives of eminent perfbns are ufually recorded 
in them. But few of thefe pedigrees are to 
be met v^ith. 

Old accounts of expences and difburfements 
in the families of noblemen and perfbns of 

quality 
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quality will be of lingular ufe to an hiftorian, 
who cannot but be fenfiblc of what import- 
ance it is to take notice of the prices of food, 
clothes, and other conveniences of life, the 
wages of fervants, and day-labourers, &c. 

It is needlefs to obferve what advantage 
may accrue to hiftory from the epijiolary cor^ 
refpondence^ and priviate journals, of eminent 
ftatefmen, as alfo from the lives of fuch per- ^ 
fons, in which the moft important part of the 
hiftory of their times is neceflarily introduced. 

The ufe of the ledger-books^ and other mo- 
naftic records, is very apparent. The mofl 
eminent of our hiftorians are greatly indebted 
to them. Hence they are enabled to clear 
the defcents and pedigrees of many noble fe- 
milies, the tenures of eftates, the ancient cuf- 
toms of counties, cities, and great towns, the 
foundations and endowments of churches, &c* 
For how fparing or defedlive foever the monks' 
might be in recording the public affairs of 
ft&te, we are fure they were extremely dili- 
gent in noting thofe of their own monafteries;- 
whence it is, that the hiftories of thofe cathe- 
drals which were anciently in their pofleflion 
are the moft entire of any in the kingdom. 

The greateft treafure of this kind of.eccle-* 

fiaftical 
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iiaillcal records isi contained in the ivmou^ 
JjAmafticon AngUcanum^ publilhed in three vo- 
lumes folio by i\x William Dugdale, and Mr. 
Dodfworth. Great are the advantages which 
all branches of our hiftory, both ccclefiaftical 
and civil, will derive from this work; and 
there is hardly a private family of any confi- 
deration in the kingdom but will here meet 
with fomething of its genealogy and pedigree. 
They arc moft fcrupuloufly exaifl in tranfcrib- 
ing the ancient records ; fo that the bad La- 
tin, barbarous expreflions, and other defor- 
mities of the monkilh ftyle, are to be reckoned 
beauties in them. 

Tznncr^ s.Notifia Monaftica is a valuable ad- 
dition to the Monafticon. It not only con- 
tains a (hort hiftory of the foundation and 
chief revolutions erf" all our religious houfes, 
but pr^fents us with a catalogue of fuch wri- 
ters (noting the places where we may find 
them) as will abundantly furnifh us with 
fuch fairther particulars as we may have occa- 
fion for^ 

Gur V^o univerfities furnifh fcveral records 

worthy to be confulted by our hiftorians. 

There are no lefs than twenty-one volumes 

(^relating tQ the antiquities of the uuiverfity 

of 
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of Oxford, as charters, orders, ilatutes, de-*. 
crees, letters^ &c. all in manufcript. Of chofe 
>vhich have been printed > the Hijloriola Oxo* 
itienjis is reckoned the moft authentic. It is 
only a ftiort fragment of a fingle page in 
oftavo, wherein we are told that the Briton$ 
began an univerfity at Grekelade, which the 
Saxons removed to Oxford. Anthony Wood 
has publiflied a valuable work under the title 
of ^he Hifiory and antiquities of the Unroerfity 
of Oxford. 

The black hook of Cambridge makes as con- 
fiderable a figure there as any of the old fta- 
tute books can do at Oxford, and it has alfo 
its hifloriola^ which is equal both for matter 
and authority to the other. The whole vo- 
lume is a colleftion of ancient charters and 
privileges. 

The lives of Englifli writers have been 
written by John Bofton, John Leland, J. 
Pitts, A. Wood, and John Tanner, all pro- 
per to be confulted by an Englifli hiftorian. 
For the charader of thefe works, I refer to 
Nichblfon. 

The regifters of ecclefiaftical courts can be 

but of little ufe to a writer of civil hift9ry^ 

efpecially fince the reformation. It may not, 

5 however, 
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however, be improper to obferve that regif- 
ters in churches, of marriages, x:hriftenings, 
and burials, were firft appointed to be kept in 
the year 1538, juft upon the diflblution of- 
the monafteries. Thefe have been of fome 
life, and might be of more if care were taken 
to regifter other remarkable occurrences re- 
lating to the public concerns of the feverai 
parifhes. 



LECTURE XXXIL 

Hijiorians of other Nations. Where Accounts 
of them are to be looked for. JVhatfufficient 
for an Englijhman. Henault^s Hiftory of 
France. UfeoftheUnherfalHiJlory. "Thua- 
nuSf Guicciardinij Davila^ Voltaire. Lives. 
Voyages and Travels. Suites of Hijlories. 

Having treated fo largely of the hiftory 
of our own nation, I fhall refer you to fuch 
writers as Wheare and Rawlinfon for the 
hiftorians of other particular countries. In- 
deed, conlidering the time it will neceffarily 
require to get tolerably well acquainted with 

. the 
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the hiftory of our own country (which it is 
certainly of the moft importance for us to be 
acquainted with) it will be quite fufficient for 
any perfon, let him have ever fo much leifure 
for hiftorical purfuits, to take the hiftories of 
other countries from compilers of the beft re- 
pute; and even, of thefe, the moft volumi- 
nous may very well be difpenfed with. Eng- 
liflimen, in general, for inflance, hardly need 
to defire a better acquaintance with the hif- 
tory of France than the abridgment of Re- 
nault will fupply them with. It were greatly 
to be wiftied that the hiftories of other na- 
tions were drawn up in the fame compendious 
manner, and with the fame judgment. We 
fliould then have, as we may call it, the mar- 
row of hiftory difencumbcrcd of that load of 
fuperfluous matter, which makes the reading 
of hiftory, as it is generally written, extremely 
tirefome and difgufting. But if a pcrfo!! be 
poffeffed of the Univerfal Hiftory, he will ge- 
nerally have it in his power to inform himfclf 
of as much of the hiftory of any forr'gn coun- 
try or people, as he can have occafion for, or 
defire. 

There are fome particular hiftories, how- 
ever, which are fo excellently written, and 

Vol. L D d the 
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the fubje£l:s of which are fo generally inte- 
refting, that though little notice be taken of 
the affairs of our own country in them^ no per- 
son of a liberal education ought to be unac- 
quainted with them. The principal of thcfe* 
are, ^huanus*s hiftory of his own times, a 
work almoft equal to any produftion of the 
claffical ageSk GuicciarSnrs hiftory of Italy, 
Davilas of the civil wars in France, Benth- 
voglws of thofe of the Netherlands, and Gian^ 
none^ hiftory of Naples. The firft of thefe 
was written originally in Latin, and the four 

laft. in Italian. 

» 

No writer whatever can excel Vertot in 
the happy ait of ipaking hiftory entertaining j 
but it is generally thought that he has facri- 
ficed more than be ought to the graces. 

Voltaire*s general hiftory coniifts^ of little 
more than obfervations pn a courfe of hiftory. 
In general they are certainly j«ft, and, to a 
perfon who is previoufly acquainted with the 
hiftories to which his obfervations are adapt- 
ed, nothing can be more entertaining; and 
to this his lively manner of writing not a little 
contributes. 

But .though the title of his work p^oQiifes 
a compendious view of univerfal hiftory, and 

therefore 
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therefore might feem to be intended for per- 
sons who are beginning the ftudy of hiftory, 
it would be wholly unintelligible without a 
previous acquaintance with the fubjedl ; not 
to fay that it requires a good ftock of general 
knowledge to guard the mind againft his pre- 
judices, and the errors into which his writ- 
ings in general would ia many refpe As. betray 
his readers. 

Time is continually producing other hido- 
rical produftions of great excellence, with 
which, as they gain the attention of gentle- 
men and fcholars^ it will become all readers 
of hiftory to make themfelves acquainted. 
The recommendation of thefe muft be left 
to the lefturer of the day* 

Belides more general hiftories, mznj Jingle 
Jives are fo well written, and are fb pecu- 
liarly interefting and inftrudive, that they 
force an almoft univerfal attention; as that 
of Sixtus V. by Leti, that of Guft^us Adol- 
phus by Hart, and many others. Voyages and 
Travels are alfo works of an hiftorical nature 
that are univerfally pleafmg, and of thofe 
every year never fails to produce feveral that 
give the moft valuable information, and con- 
vey it in the moft pleafing manner. The 
D d 2 moft 
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moft generally interefting are the voyages of 
the circumnavigators, as that of lord Anion, 
and efpecially the late ones condudted by cap- 
tain Cook, 

It is a particular fatisfaftion, after reading 
a diftindt and interefting hiftory of any parti* 
cular period, to find another hidorian whofe 
account fhall begin about the fame time that 
the preceding leaves off. I (hall mention two 
courfes of this kind which I have perufed 
with much fatisfaftion. 

Philip De Comines, a ferious and excellent 
hiftorian, has left fuch an account of Charles 
the Bold, duke of Burgundy, and of Lewis 
XL of France, together with many particu- 
lars of Edward IV. of England, as is in the 
higheft: degree interefting and improving. Had 
I the education of a prince, he fhould get 
many parts of this hiftory almoft by heart. 
It ends with the famous expedition of Charles 
VIII. into Italy, and with this expedition the 
hiftory of Guicciardini, another very exadl 
and copious hiftorian, begins; and where he 
ends, viz. a little after the year 1530, the 
ftill more celebrated, and more general hif- 
tory of Thuantis commences, ending near the 
death of Henry IV. of France ; including the 

civil 
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civil wars of that country, every thing that 
is interefting on the theatre of Europe, and 
even in the more diftant parts of the world, 
for the fpace of about half a century, com- 
prifing events of the greateft n^agnitude and 
importance. 

If a perfon cannot read Latin, or French 
(in which there is a good tranflation of Thua- 
nus) he may, after Guicciardini, take up the 
hiftory of Charles V. by Robertfon, and with 
much fatisfadtion read that work, and after 
it the hiftories of Philip II. and III. by Dr. 
Watfon. 

A method of making hiftory particularly 
interefting and ufeful, is to make the obje£l 
of it fome particular perfon of diftinguifhed 
eminence, whofe hiftory has a connexion 
with almoft every thing of importance in the 
age in which he lived; and in writing his 
hiftory to omit no tranfaftion of any mo- 
ment. Such a work is the Memoirs of Pe* 
trarch in three volumes quarto, which I have 
read feveral times with Angular fatisfaftion. 
This work gives a diftindl view of the moft 
important affairs of Europe for the fpace of 
near feventy years, ending A. D. 1374, and 
including almoft the whole period of the re- 
5 fidencc 
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(Idence of the popes at Avignon. As vcrj 
little is faid in this work of the civil tranf- 
a£lions of France or England during the 
reigrt of Edward HI. the defeft may be Tup- 
plied from Froiflart, whofe manner of writ- 
ing is very natural and plcaiing, refembling 
that of Philip de Comines ; and in a fcries 
it may with great propriety be read im- 
mediately before that work, though there 
is an interval of near half a century be- 
tween them, which muft be fupplied from 
other hiftories. 

Immediately after the time of Petrarch 
was the grand fchifm^ the hiftory of which 
is largely written by VEnfemt^ in his Hif- 
tory of the Councils of Pifa^ and Conjlancei 
which to perfons who do not diflike church 
hiftory will be very interefting; and after 
this he may read, in the fame author, the 
hiftory of the Council of Bafil^ which will^ 
bring him to about the time of Philip de 
Comines. 

If a perfon finds himfelf interefted in thefe 
hiftories of councils (which indeed compriic 
almoft every tranfaftion of importance, civil 
as well as ecclefiaftical, in the period of 
which they treat) he will have equal fa- 

tisfadtiou 
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tisfa£lion and advantage in reading Father 
PauPs Hi/lory of the Council of Trent^ a 
work of extraordinary merit in its kind, efpe- 
cially in the French tranflation, with notes 
by Courrayer. 

It would be highly interefting to find a 
feries of the lives of greajt men which might, 
in fucceffion, and without interruption, carry 
us down the ftream of time till we come to 
the period of our owi^ recolleflion. As 
Mr. Berington has begun in fo early a period 
as the /fe ofjibelard^ and has written it in 
a manner that niakes it highly interefting, I 
cannot help wifhing that we had other wor^s 
of a iimilar conftruftion, to bring us from 
thence to the age of Petrarch. 

Voyages have lefs connexion with each 
other than hiftories of tranfadlions by bnd, 
but thofc of great confequcnce have often, 
fome relation to each other, and therefore 
are read with particular fatisfadlion, in fuc- 
ceffion, as in the coUedion of Harris, and 
others. The voyages of captain Cook, which 
will always make a moft interefting period 
in the hiftory of navigation, will clofe this 
lift with great advantage. There are kw 

voyages 
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voyages the objefts of which were fo great, 
and none that were fo ably and fuccef- 
fuUy- conduced ; and they have every ad- 
<raiitage of illuftration by means of maps 
and ctits. 



END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 
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